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The case of Dr Hicheur 


The continued imprisonment of a French- Algerian physicist highlights the need for scientists to 


defend the human rights of all colleagues. 


certainly suspects so. When he was arrested in 2009, authorities 
said that Hicheur, then a postdoc in high-energy physics at the 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Lausanne, was plotting terror- 
ist attacks in France. Since then, they have held him in custody, without 
trial, at Fresnes Prison near Paris, while they gather further evidence. 

Hicheur’s family and close colleagues say the idea that Hicheur 
planned specific terrorist attacks is false and fantastical. They say that 
the French-Algerian physicist was involved in spirited online politi- 
cal debates about many topics, including terrorism. They argue that 
his arrest was a political message sent by the government to France's 
Muslim community, warning that everyone, no matter how educated, 
is under scrutiny. 

Hicheur’s work at CERN, Europe’s premier high-energy physics 
laboratory near Geneva in Switzerland, certainly made for some good 
headlines — “Nuclear terror suspect is top physicist”, for example. 
And, at this stage, Nature is in no position to judge his innocence or 
guilt, which is a question for the French judicial system. 

Nonetheless, Hicheur’s case deserves attention because to have held 
him in custody for so long, although legal under France's tough anti- 
terror laws, seems a clear abuse of human rights. 

For the two years since his arrest, his online exchanges, which took 
place in web forums and chat rooms, have remained undisclosed by 
French authorities. Hicheur and his lawyers are eager to share what he 
said, but they are forbidden by law from doing so. He remains locked 
away and largely forgotten. This week a judge, who under the French 
system is independent of the police and prosecution, was scheduled 
to close a ‘preliminary investigation and hand the case to prosecutors, 
who will determine whether a trial should go ahead. Under French 
law, Hicheur could be held for a further 12 months without his case 
being heard, his defence team says. 

Persecution of scientists, and physicists in particular, is nothing new. 
During the cold war, researchers on both sides of the iron curtain suf- 
fered for their political views. In the United States, Robert Oppenheim- 
er’s career was ruined by rumours of communist sympathies. And Soviet 
scientist and dissident Andrei Sakharov spent much of the 1980s in 
internal exile for his outspoken views on human rights and arms control. 

Hicheur is part of a new generation. Even as his incarceration 
stretches into its third year, Omid Kokabee, a physicist trained in the 
United States and Spain, awaits trial in Iran on charges of “communi- 
cating with a hostile government”. Also in Iran, several physicists have 
been mysteriously assassinated in recent years by unknown agents 
presumably trying to slow the nation’s nuclear programme. 

These new cases are related to terrorism, not communism, but the 
similarities are abundant. As in the 1950s and 60s, there is the fear of 
an internal threat — a ‘sleeper cell’ that could activate at any time. The 
spread of technology to hostile governments is also a worry. Where 
once there was Klaus Fuchs, the German-born scientist turned Soviet 


I: Adléne Hicheur a dangerous terrorist? The French government 


spy, now there is Abdul Qadeer Khan, the Pakistani atomic-weapons 
researcher who ran a nuclear-trafficking ring. 

However, there is one important difference. During the cold war, 
many scientists spoke out in defence of their imprisoned peers; today, 
the scientific community remains largely silent. Hicheur has had sup- 
port from his closest colleagues, but CERN, where he once worked, has 

done its best to distance itself from him. Most 


“Hicheur’s case scientific societies in France and Europe 
seems a clear seem uninterested in the case. This indiffer- 
abuseofhuman _ enceis part ofa larger trend — in the United 
rights.” States, scientific organizations are eschewing 


human-rights campaigns for individual sci- 
entists in favour of broader (and blander) programmes of ‘scientific 
cooperation (see Nature 475, 431-432; 2011). 

There are two reasons why this might be. The scientists persecuted 
during the cold-war era were senior researchers, whereas today’s vic- 
tims tend to be early-career postdocs and graduate students. Moreover, 
scientists on both sides of that earlier conflict were bound by national 
origins, ethnicity and religion — something that seems less true today. 
Western scientists should also ask themselves whether they are less will- 
ing to speak out on Hicheur’s behalf because he is a practising Muslim. 

There has never been a more important time to rally behind sci- 
entists such as Hicheur. This year has seen upheaval across the Arab 
world, as citizens throw off their oppressive regimes. As educated, free- 
thinking members of their societies, scientists can play a part in these 
political upheavals. These researchers can help to open their societies, 
and serve as a vital bridge between the Muslim world and the West. 

Hicheur may have been just such a bridge. In his online debates, 
he says, he discouraged acts of terrorism against innocent civilians. 
Whether or not that is true, he should be released until his trial. = 


An eye for success 


Steve Jobs and Apple revolutionized the way 
scientists render their work. 


uch of the praise heaped on Steve Jobs, the chief executive 
M and co-founder of computer firm Apple, came from those 
who were introduced to the man and his company through 
the gadget wizardry of the iPhone and iPad. And it is probably through 
the eyes of this ‘iGeneration’ that the legacy of Jobs, who died last week, 
will be sealed. Yet Jobs and Apple did more than just revolutionize the 
way that people fill their spare time. 
The use of computers in science now may bring images of 
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data-crunching parallel processing and Unix-inspired open-source 
collaborations, but there was a time when the cutting edge — at least 
for molecular scientists — was being able to draw a benzene ring 
digitally on screen. Jobs and Apple gave scientists the power to do 
that, and more besides. Scientists responded with decades of loyalty 
and, on news of Jobs’s death, with tributes of their own. 

Apple lost the battle for dominance of corporate computing to 
the PC long ago, yet there is a good reason for the devotion to Apple 
computers in industries such as design and publishing (even if it 
might seem irrational to outsiders). The introduction in 1984 of 
the Apple Macintosh, or Mac, complete with mouse, brought easy 
graphic imaging to the masses. In doing so, it slashed the time taken 
for chemists and molecular biologists, among others, to represent 
their work and deliver their papers. Windows as we know it was 
years away, and Apple had a head start in these fields that, for many 
scientists, it never relinquished. 

The mid-1980s was a time ruled by technology giants such as the 
Grafacon 1010, a table-top-sized digitizing tablet that was operated 
by a foot pedal. For the scientists fortunate enough to have access, 
the machine converted hand drawings into glowing lines on a screen. 
Most researchers got by with sheets of Letraset letter and symbol 
transfers bought from the local stationer and painstakingly rubbed 
onto written pages at the correct positions. Foreshadowing the mod- 
ern use of punctuation to portray emotions (emoticons), chemists 
were not averse to inserting sheets of paper into their typewriters 
at oblique angles and using the equals sign and dashes to represent 
chemical bonds. 

Henry Rzepa, a computational chemist at Imperial College London, 
says that the Mac, in tandem with associated software such as 
Chem Draw and early laser printers, “gave us back our science”. 
Before its introduction, he says, it was not unusual for a univer- 
sity scientist to spend an entire week transferring all the letters and 
symbols onto the pages of a research paper, which journal pub- 
lishers were demanding in ‘camera-ready’ form. Some academic 
departments employed a staff member to do nothing else. The Mac 


made it a five-minute job and, Rzepa says, the effect was liberating. 
(Certainly, in a sign of what future Apple technology would do for 
record shops, the unfortunate staff member who was skilled with the 
transfers often found themselves liberated from a job.) 

Susan Forsburg, professor of molecular and computational biol- 
ogy at the University of Southern California in Los Angeles, was an 
early user of the Mac. “It’s hard to explain 


“Nostalgia to my students today what a change it was 
has probably to go from laboriously hand-drawing fig- 
helped to delete ures to making clean, crisp, computer-gen- 
memories of erated line drawings and digital images,” 
some of the she says. “It was revolutionary.” Molecular 
early Mac’s biologists have been attracted to Apple 


shortcomings.” technology ever since, she adds, and at least 
half of the attendees at scientific meetings 
are likely to have one on their desk. “These days, a lot of graphics 
software runs on Windows but I think Macs still have the edge, in 
part because they focus so much on ease of use. But I would think 
that, wouldnt I?” 

Advocates of the PC are no doubt gnashing their teeth at this 
point, and rose-tinted nostalgia has probably helped to delete 
memories of some of the early Mac’s shortcomings. A com- 
prehensive review of “software for two-dimensional chemical 
structure editing” published in the late 1980s (A. C. Norris and 
A. L. Oakley Comput. Chem. 12, 245-251; 1988), for instance, 
rather stiffly points out that the Macintosh version of ChemDraw 
“is more difficult for a chemist to use than is at first apparent”. 
Among the drawbacks: “Rings have to be sized and oriented each 
time they are drawn, making drawing of fused rings tedious.” Still, 
this did not stop the potential of the new trend being recognized 
by the authors, who concluded: “Electronic publishing is likely to 
have a considerable impact on the way in which authors, research 
and commercial concerns, and publishers produce and distribute 
information.” Quite — and Jobs and Apple more than played their 
part. Thank you, Steve. = 


More than teeth 


The bizarre-looking naked mole rat is a worthy 
member of the genome club. 


sausage with oversized teeth, legs and a tail. And given that it 

spends all of its extraordinarily long life short of air in dark and 
overcrowded underground tunnels, where it frequently eats its own 
excrement, an unflattering light is probably the best that a naked mole 
rat can hope for. Still, the best science, like love and justice, is blind, so 
this week the naked mole rat (Heterocephalus glaber; also known as 
the sand puppy or desert mole rat) joins the illustrious list of animals 
judged to be of sufficient significance for an analysis of their genome 
sequence to be published. 

And what an animal it is. Unfortunately, the research paper that 
describes its genetic insides, published online by Nature this week 
(E. B. Kim et al. Nature doi:10.1038/nature10533; 2011), finds no room 
to feature a clear image of its extraordinary outsides. So those readers 
unfamiliar with this bizarre burrowing rodent native to parts of east 
Africa are highly recommended to look up its image on the Internet. 
See what we mean about the teeth? 

And there’s more: the mouse-sized creature is one of only two 
mammals known to live in ant- and termite-style eusocial colonies 
(the other being the Damaraland mole rat). A naked mole rat queen 
suppresses the sexual maturity of her subordinates, and on a royal 


lE an unflattering light, a naked mole rat looks like a wrinkly 
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death, the female who wins the fight to take the queen's place must 
stretch herself to pup-bearing size. At length, she is joined by a select 
few breeding males, while the other members of the colony — sterile 
workers — dedicate their days to the search for food and to digging 
and defending tunnels. Should it need to, a naked mole rat soldier can 
shuffle backwards as fast as its little feet normally carry it forwards. 

The creature is certainly an interesting curiosity, but in these cash- 
strapped times, why invest in the secrets of its genome? 

The naked mole rat is one of Mother Nature’s great survivors. The 
busy underground lairs in which the animals live almost always run 
low on oxygen and high on carbon dioxide. Steady subterranean 
temperatures have sapped the creatures ability to regulate their body 
temperature. Yet what they sacrifice in quality of life they more than 
make up for in extraordinary quantity. Comfortably the longest-living 
rodent, naked mole rats can live for more than 30 years. They seem 
impervious to cancer and do not feel some types of pain. 

All of which means that the frankly ugly naked mole rat could prove 
a sight for sore eyes in the biomedical community. The information 
published on its genome and transcriptome has already revealed pat- 
terns of gene expression different from those in humans, mice and rats, 
and this may underlie its longevity. With further study, mechanisms 
of ageing, genetic regulation of lifespan, adaption to extreme environ- 
ments, low-oxygen tolerance, cancer resistance, sexual development 
and hormonal regulation are up for grabs. 

As those reporting the genome sequence say, 
it provides a “rich resource that can be mined in 
numerous ways to uncover the molecular bases 
for the extraordinary traits of this most unusual 
mammal”. And did we mention the teeth? m 
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ost people know that profound change is happening in the 
M Arctic Ocean. Most people would say that this is because 

the sea ice there is in retreat. But most people would be 
wrong. Changes in ice cover are only part ofa story that is, in fact, 
driven largely by economics and geopolitics. Despite the headlines, 
policy-makers, planners and regulators need to look beyond the 
disappearing ice and understand the economic drivers to grasp the 
urgent need for maritime regulations to address the booming devel- 
opment of the region. 

It is true, of course, that Arctic sea ice is in decline. In the sum- 
mer of 1994, I was part of a historic scientific crossing of the Arctic 
Ocean, from the Bering Strait to the North Pole and out the other 
side through the Fram Strait. Sailing in company, 
the icebreakers Polar Sea and Louis S. St-Laurent 
encountered nearly 2,000 nautical miles of con- 
tinuous sea ice. I remember, because Polar Sea, 
of which I was captain, observed, sampled and 
broke through much of it. A similar expedition 
this summer would probably have seen ice for 
only half that distance — and much of it would 
have been thinner. 

It is also true that retreating ice provides 
greater access throughout the Arctic Ocean. This 
has led to speculation about quicker trade routes 
across the entire maritime Arctic. But what tends 
to be overlooked in these discussions about 
trans-Arctic navigation is that traffic is already 
increasing in the north, driven by marine tour- 
ism and the development of natural resources. 

This reality must be understood because it 
makes the issue of how to improve protection of Arctic people and 
the environment a question not for the future, but for now. 

The Arctic is connecting to the global economy, so development there 
is being driven by global commodity prices. Already we see summertime 
shipping from the world’s largest zinc mine (Red Dog), off the northwest 
coast of Alaska; in northwest Russia icebreaking container ships navigate 
year-round to near the world’s largest nickel mine in Norilsk; icebreak- 
ing shuttle tankers ply offshore facilities in the Pechora Sea; and summer 
oil drilling off western Greenland brings drill ships and a support fleet. 
The past two summers have seen large tankers and bulk carriers sailing 
across the Russian maritime Arctic to investigate how to carry natu- 
ral resources from Russia and northern Norway to China. Also, a fleet 
of icebreaking ships is planned to take high-grade iron from a mine 
on Canada’s Baffin Island to steel producers in Europe. And more and 


more tourists are V1isit- AFTER THE Ice 


ing the region aboard 
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along Greenland’s 
west coast. 
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SAFETY AND PROTECT 
THE ENVIRONMENT. 


Marine protection in the 
Arctic cannot wait 


Global economics, not declining sea ice, is driving ships to the Arctic Ocean. 
Only international regulation will protect the region, says Lawson Brigham. 


The rise in ship traffic has the potential to increase pollution in the 
region and heightens the risk of spills. We therefore need to develop 
effective international rules and regulations to enhance marine safety 
and protect the environment. 

In December 2009, the International Maritime Organization 
(IMO), the United Nations agency responsible for the safety and secu- 
rity of shipping and the prevention of pollution by ships, developed 
voluntary guidelines for ships operating in polar waters that recog- 
nize the unique challenges of the region. Temperatures there are low 
and weather conditions poor. There is also a lack of adequate charts 
and other navigation and communication services, and the waters are 
remote from search and rescue, salvage and other maritime infrastruc- 
ture found at lower latitudes. Sea ice also presents 
specific stresses on ship hulls and systems. 

The IMO must make such standards 
mandatory. Indeed, that was the conclusion of 
Arctic Council’s Arctic Marine Shipping Assess- 
ment Report 2009. The council — an inter- 
governmental forum of the eight states with 
territory in the Arctic — called for structural 
standards for ships sailing to the Arctic, the 
carriage of adequate marine safety equipment 
and enhanced training for ice navigators. Arc- 
tic ministers accepted these recommendations 
and the Arctic states, led by Norway, are work- 
ing with the IMO to make them mandatory. A 
binding set of standards is due to be introduced 
by 2013. Even then, however, the lack of infra- 
structure will continue to undermine safe and 
efficient Arctic shipping. We need more public 
and commercial investments, and new public-private ventures, to 
rapidly develop this crucial safety net for the region. 

Loss of sea ice potentially allows longer seasons for scientific 
research, commercial operations and even adventurers. And the pos- 
sibility of a brief, ice-free period in summer throughout the Arctic 
Ocean, which some researchers expect to happen within two dec- 
ades, will be a remarkable physical change. Most climate models show 
that despite the warming, the Arctic Ocean will be fully or partially 
ice-covered for a good part of the year. Thus, all ships are likely to 
encounter sea ice. 

If the maritime Arctic is to be developed safely, then greater 
attention to detail is needed. International cooperation, better sci- 
ence and knowledge of the local environment and investment in key 
infrastructure will be essential. m 


Lawson Brigham is distinguished professor of geography and Arctic 
policy at the University of Alaska Fairbanks, and former chair of the 
Arctic Council’ Arctic Marine Shipping Assessment. 

e-mail: lwbrigham@alaska.edu 
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Tar-sands disputes 


Europe is moving to block 

the importation of oil from 
tar sands in Canada by 
revising its fuel directive to 
classify the fuel source as 
highly polluting in terms of 
carbon dioxide emissions. 
Because the directive requires 
fuel importers to reduce 
emissions, the classification 
would effectively shut down 

a European market for the 
sources, and Canada’s natural- 
resources minister Joe Oliver 
said that his country would 
complain to the World Trade 
Organization if the directive 
— passed last week by the 
European Commission — is 
approved by member states. 
Canada’s main market for 
tar-sands oil will be the United 
States, where the government 
last week faced contentious 
final public hearings before it 
decides whether to approve a 
2,700-kilometre pipeline from 
Alberta in Canada to Texas. 


US geoengineering 
A panel of scientists, engineers, 
environmentalists and policy 
experts has urged the US 
government to coordinate a 


JOURNALISM AWARD 


Nature reporter Quirin 
Schiermeier last week 
won the American 
Meteorological Society 
Award for Distinguished 
Science Journalism in the 
Atmospheric and Related 
Sciences for his feature 
‘The real holes in climate 
science’ (Nature 463, 
284-287; 2010). 


Cleaning up the Gulf Coast 


Last year’s oil spill was just the latest disaster 

to hit the Gulf of Mexico, which has suffered 
years of environmental damage. Nowa federal 
task force has laid out a long-term strategy to 
restore ecosystems in the region. The 5 October 
preliminary report, released a year after it was 
commissioned by US President Barack Obama, 
focuses on goals such as restoring wetlands 

and water quality; replenishing marine 


multi-agency programme of 
research into the potential of 
geoengineering, or ‘climate 
remediation technologies, 
as the panel termed such 
techniques. The task 

force, organized by the 
Bipartisan Policy Center in 
Washington DC, published 
its report on 4 October, just 
five days after the European 
Parliament passed a resolution 
expressing “opposition to 
proposals for large scale geo- 
engineering”. See go.nature. 
com/7fxfbi for more. 


War on Guinea worm 
The Carter Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has announced a 
new push to wipe out Guinea 
worm disease (dracunculiasis) 
by 2015. At an appeal in 
London on 5 October, the 
centre, established in 1982 by 
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former US president Jimmy 
Carter, announced that Britain 
has committed to contribute 
£20 million (US$31 million) 

to the effort over four years 

— about one-third of what 

the centre says is needed — if 
other donors step up. Better 
case surveillance and safer 
water supplies are needed to 
wipe out the parasitic disease. 
The condition was once 
endemic in parts of Africa and 
Asia but fewer than 1,800 cases 
were reported in 2010, nearly 
all of them in the area that is 
now South Sudan. 


Spanish funding 
Spain's ministry of science has 
named eight research centres 
that will each receive an extra 
€5 million (US$6.8 million) 
in funding over the next 

five years — the first fruits 


resources; and enhancing the resilience of Gulf 
Coast communities. The final version will be 
published in December. According to bills that 
have been proposed but not yet passed in both 
arms of Congress, around 80% of the 
US$5-billion to $20-billion fines collected 
after the oil spill could go directly towards the 
restoration effort, with perhaps 5% of that for 
new science programmes. 


of a programme set up by 
science minister Cristina 
Garmendia to preserve 
scientific excellence at a time 
of economic crisis. Thirty-two 
further centres are supposed 
to receive similar funding over 
the next four years, but only 

if the programme survives a 
possible change of government 
after elections in November. 
See go.nature.com/2pvrph for 
more. 


Paying for eggs 
Women who donate their 
unfertilized eggs to research 
deserve to be paid, concluded a 
report released on 10 October 
by the influential Nuffield 
Council on Bioethics, an 
independent charity based 

in London. In Britain, direct 
payment for unfertilized eggs 
is prohibited; in the United 


S. GARDNER/REUTERS 


States, rules vary by state. The 
report called for a pilot scheme 
to look into paying women 

6 who donate their eggs for 
research. It also explored issues 
involving compensating organ 
donors and their families. See 
go.nature.com/rrvczc for more. 


} BUSINESS 
The Scientist retires 


The Scientist, a loved and 
respected US professional 
magazine for life-sciences 
researchers, closed down 
abruptly last week, after 
celebrating its 25th anniversary. 
Launched in 1986 by Eugene 
Garfield, who also founded 
Thomson Reuters’ Science 
Citation Index, The Scientist 
was most recently bought by 
the Science Navigation Group 
in London, which is chaired 
by Vitek Tracz, founder of 
open-access publisher Biomed 
Central. But the magazine's 
owners could not find a way to 
make it financially viable. See 
go.nature.com/9nnrj6 

for more. 


XMRV row drags on 


The scientist behind a partially 
retracted paper that linked 
chronic fatigue syndrome 

to the XMRV virus has lost 

her job and is now facing 
accusations that she has 
misrepresented data. Judy 
Mikovits (pictured), former 


CALVERT/AP. 


discoveries of almost 3,100 


Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory in California lost 


TREND WATCH 


A provisional database of the 


nuclear isotopes shows how the 


SOURCE: M. THOENNESSEN/MICHIGAN STATE UNIV. 


ground to other labs during the 
1980s when it failed to upgrade 
equipment. Most finds now 
come from the GSI Helmholtz 
Centre for Heavy Ion Research in 
Darmstadt, Germany, the RIKEN 


Radioactive Isotope Beam Factory 


in Wako, Japan, and the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research 
(JINR) in Dubna, Russia. See 
go.nature.com/viznae for more. 


L=y 
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director of research at the 
Whittemore Peterson Institute 
for Neuro-Immune Disease 

in Reno, Nevada, was fired on 
29 September after she clashed 
with the institute's president 
and co-founder, Annette 
Whittemore, over the work 

of another researcher. The 
following day, Abbie Smith — 
a virology graduate student at 
the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman — said that Mikovits 
had used an image from the 
paper to illustrate different 
results in a presentation last 
month. See go.nature.com/ 
w2kskt for more. 


Chemistry Nobel 
Dan Shechtman of the 
Technion Israel Institute 

of Technology in Haifa has 
won the 2011 Nobel Prize 

in Chemistry for his 1982 
discovery of quasicrystals — 
materials with ordered atomic 
structures that, unlike those of 
conventional crystals, never 
quite repeat themselves. See 
page 165 for more. 


| RESEARCH 
Climate coalition 


Leading climate research 
organizations from eight 
European nations have agreed 
to join forces. The European 
Climate Research Alliance, a 
loose coalition launched on 

4 October at the European 
Parliament in Brussels, will 
focus on research on Arctic 
climate variability, hydrological 
cycles in the Mediterranean 
region, links between climate 
change and extreme weather, 
and sea-level rise. Researchers 
with the founding institutions 
will set up collaborative 
research projects at workshops 
to be held next year. See 
go.nature.com/qiq86t for more. 


University rankings 
The California Institute of 
Technology (Caltech) in 
Pasadena pipped Harvard 
University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to the top spot 
in an annual ranking of the 
world’s top universities. Times 
Higher Education uses scores in 
areas such as research, citations 
and teaching to produce its 

list. But a rival list compiled 

by education consultants 
Quacquarelli Symonds in 
London — who worked with 
Times Higher Education until 
2010 — puts Caltech 12th, 
with Harvard second and the 
University of Cambridge, UK, 
on top. See go.nature.com/ 
pwvwmt for more. 


ISOTOPE RANKING REVEALS LEADING LABS 


Laboratories in Russia, Germany and Japan have taken the lead from 
the United States in finding new isotopes. 
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17-21 OCTOBER 

The General Conference 
on Weights and 
Measures meets in 
Sevres, near Paris, to 
discuss how to redefine 
the kilogram, ampere, 
kelvin and mole. 
go.nature.com/jd84hb 


20 OCTOBER 

The European Space 
Agency will launch the 
first two operational 
spacecraft of Galileo, 
Europe’ new global 
positioning system. 
go.nature.com/wiz7ks 


Cosmic missions 


The European Space Agency 
has approved the first two space 
missions under its Cosmic 
Vision 2015-2025 programme. 
In the Solar Orbiter mission, 

a spacecraft launched in 2017 
will venture within 42 million 
kilometres of the Sun, sampling 
the solar wind and other 
ejections of material. The 
Euclid space telescope will 
launch in 2019, and will map 
the structure of the Universe to 
pin down parameters relating 
to dark energy and dark matter. 
Both missions were chosen 

on 4 October by the agency’s 
science programme committee. 


SuperB accelerator 


Italy’s SuperB particle 
accelerator, which will be 

built at the University of 
Rome Tor Vergata by 2017, 
was officially launched on 
Friday. The country’s National 
Institute of Nuclear Physics 
signed an agreement with 

the university to set up alab 

to oversee the accelerator’s 
construction and operation. 
SuperB doesnt yet have enough 
funding to meet its estimated 
€450-million (US$610-million) 
to €600-million price tag. 

See go.nature.com/xtooo0o 

for more. 
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grasped importance of 


strange results p.165 truth p.166 
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\, interest law p.169 


Ralph Steinman used his findings to help design treatments that may have prolonged his life. 


IMMUNOTHERAPY 


A fight for life that 
united a field 


Nobel-prizewinner Ralph Steinman tried to beat his cancer 
with vaccines based on the dendritic cells he discovered. 


BY LAUREN GRAVITZ 


fter a young Ralph Steinman co-dis- 
Aw anew type of immune cell in 
1973, he spent years battling to prove 
its importance in defending the body against 
pathogens, and to show how it could be used to 
fight disease. Thirty-four years later, he would 
look to that same cell to try to save his life. 
Dendritic cells — named for their tree-like 


branches — direct and regulate the body’s 
immune system by programming other cells 
to recognize and destroy intruders. Steinman, 
a physician-scientist at The Rockefeller Uni- 
versity in New York, set his sights on using 
the cells in vaccines to prevent chronic infec- 
tions, such as HIV and tuberculosis, and in 
cancer therapies. So when he was diagnosed 
with advanced pancreatic cancer in March 
2007, it was only natural that he would pin his 


oF 


hopes on the cells that had been his life's work. 
Together with collaborators around the world, 
he designed therapies that made use of his own 
dendritic cells. 

“He was running an experiment on himself 
and was willing to help out with every kind of 
study. He wanted to help himself, but he also 
viewed it as an incredible opportunity to learn 
something,” says Ira Mellman, who worked 
with Steinman to develop his treatments and 
is vice-president of oncology research at the 
biotechnology firm Genentech in South San 
Francisco, California. 

On 3 October, Steinman shared the Nobel 
Prize in Physiology or Medicine for his work, 
but he never heard the news. At the age of 68, 
after a four-and-a-half year battle with can- 
cer, he died three days before the award was 
announced (see Nature 478, 13-14; 2011). 

I first met Steinman during my two-year 
tenure as a science writer in the Rockefeller 
communications department. I was new to the 
immunology beat, and he kindly and patiently 
talked me through the intricacies of dendritic 
cells and their vast potential. When word of 
his cancer diagnosis emerged, his students and 
postdocs talked about it in hushed tones, tell- 
ing me that immunologists at Rockefeller and 
beyond were using Steinman’s dendritic cells 
in a personalized immunotherapy. I vaguely 
pictured his colleagues injecting him with 
homegrown cells right there in his lab. Icould 
not have been more wrong. 

“Everybody around the world who had 
something to share came forward, and he ana- 
lysed and chose what looked most promising,” 
says Sarah Schlesinger, a physician—-researcher 
at Rockefeller who worked closely with Stein- 
man and oversaw many of his experimental 
treatments. “We worked with dozens of col- 
leagues, who helped in designing his therapy, 
evaluating the tumour and evaluating his 
immune response, and many worked with 
us to create single-patient protocols to treat 
him with experimental immunotherapy that 
went through the FDA [US Food and Drug 
Administration]. 

Researchers across the field were eager to 
help the man who had always been generous 
with his time and knowledge. “Ralph was a col- 
laborator, a competitor, but before everything 
he was a friend,” says Jacques Banchereau, who 
began working with Steinman in the early 
1990s and is now head of inflammation and 
virology at Roche in Nutley, New Jersey. > 
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HOW THE CANCER 
VACCINES WORK 


In the immune system, dendritic cells can be used to trigger a response against cancer 
cells in various ways. In these two examples, antigens are introduced directly into the 
dendritic cells or generated in situ using tumour RNA. The cells then produce tumour 
antigens and direct T cells to seek out and destroy the cancer cells. 


T cell 


Tumour 
antigen 


—~ 
Tumour RNA is 


inserted into a 
dendritic cell 


Tumour antigen is 
inserted into a 
dendritic cell 


> Shortly after Steinman was diagnosed he 
met with two former members of his lab, both 
of whom now run successful immunotherapy 
research programmes of their own. Michel 
Nussenzweig, at Rockefeller, and Genentech’s 
Mellman sat down with him to discuss his case. 
“Tt was the weirdest experience, like we were 
having a lab meeting from the old days: talking 
about what experiments to do, what needed 
to be found out, how interesting it was, what 
you can and cant do,” Mellman says. “It was a 
totally natural scientific discussion, except we 
were talking about his tumour.” 


ATTACKING THE CANCER 

The scientists hatched a plan: Nussenzweig 
would take some of the tumour that would be 
removed during surgery and grow it in mice 
so that they would have enough material to 
test. Mellman would start a cell line that could 
be used to test the tumour’s susceptibility to 
various drugs. A colleague in Toronto would 
sequence the tumour’s DNA in the hope of 
finding a mutation that could inform drug 
choices, and a collaborator in Germany would 
extract peptides from the tumout’s surface so 
that they could later be synthesized for use in 
avaccine. And for treatment, Steinman would 
undergo conventional chemotherapy in com- 
bination with as many experimental therapies 
as made sense for his disease. 

Steinman tried eight experimental treat- 
ments in all, one at a time, and for each one a 
single-patient, compassionate-use protocol was 
submitted to and approved by the FDA. One 
of the reasons that cancer is so lethal is that 
it uses a variety of tactics to prevent immune 
cells from recognizing and attacking it. So 
Steinman’ line-up included three vaccines, all 
of which were based on dendritic-cell science. 
The first was GVAX, which has been tested 
against prostate and other cancers and is being 
developed at BioSante Pharmaceuticals in Lin- 
colnshire, Illinois. It used irradiated cells from 
Steinman’s tumour that had been engineered 
to produce a potent stimulator that attracts 


. 


or 7 
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and is injected back into patient 


The dendritic cell matures, 
produces tumour antigens, 


and activates dendritic and other immune 
cells. The second, developed by Argos Thera- 
peutics of Durham, North Carolina, loaded 
Steinman’s dendritic cells with RNA that had 
been extracted from the tumour (see “How the 
cancer vaccines work’). The resulting dendritic 
cells, now decorated with tumour-specific anti- 
gens on their surfaces, were injected back into 
Steinman to teach other immune cells what to 
seek and destroy. The third vaccine, which was 
in clinical trials for melanoma at the Baylor 
Institute for Immunology Research in Dal- 
las, Texas, attempted to boost the immune 
response by loading up Steinman’s dendritic 
cells with peptide antigens from the surface of 
the tumour. Once injected back into the body, 
the cells would be prepared to recognize the 
cancer and coordinate an attack. 

“Tt was the ultimate experience in personal- 
ized medicine,’ says Jedd Wolchok, a medical 
oncologist at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Can- 
cer Center in New York, and one of Steinman’s 
collaborators. It was never quite as tailored 
as Steinman would have liked, however. He 
believed, and others 
in the field agree, that 


“It was the the vaccines would 
ultimate 
é ‘ probably work bet- 
experience in P é ‘ 
‘ ter if combined with 
personalized 


a checkpoint-block- 
ade inhibitor, which 
allows cancer-sup- 
pressed immune responses to ramp back up 
to full strength. Together, Steinman believed, 
the therapies would act as a one-two punch. 
He tried one such inhibitor, ipilimumab, on its 
own, but never in combination. Investigators, 
manufacturers and the FDA must all agree to 
protocols that involve experimental combina- 
tions, and Steinman and his team never got the 
permission they needed. Ipilimumab received 
FDA approval for melanoma treatment in 
March, and trials testing it in combination with 
dendritic-cell vaccines are only just beginning, 
in melanoma and renal-cell carcinoma. 
Which, if any, of the therapies extended 


medicine.” 
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The dendritic cell displays tumour 
antigen and activates T cells 


Cancer 
cell 


Activated T cells attack 
the cancer cell 


Steinman’s life is impossible to know. He lived 
years longer than his initial prognosis — sur- 
vival time for patients with that degree of pan- 
creatic cancer is usually measured in weeks to 
months. “Ralph was committed to the idea that 
his dendritic cells extended his life,” Schles- 
inger says. “Certainly something did, but I 
don’t think we'll ever know for sure what?” 

Those who monitored his treatment say 
that he was particularly responsive to a con- 
ventional chemotherapy, gemcitabine, which 
most people with pancreatic cancer become 
resistant to after just one or two treatment 
cycles. They also know that he had a measur- 
able immune response: 8% of his cytotoxic, or 
killer, T cells were targeted to his pancreatic 
tumour. It was unclear, however, whether that 
was because of the dendritic-cell vaccines he 
received or because he had a natural immunity. 
Nor did anyone know whether the immune 
response helped to make the cancer susceptible 
to gemcitabine. “We knew at the outset that we 
wouldnt be able to tell which therapy made the 
difference,’ Schlesinger says. “We only had one 
patient, so there's no statistical significance” 

A controlled experiment it was not, but 
Steinman’s one-man trial moved the field for- 
ward. It answered a major question by show- 
ing that conventional chemotherapy could 
be given in conjunction with dendritic-cell 
vaccines. It bolstered Steinman’s contention 
that experimental therapies should be tested 
in humans as quickly as possible, owing to the 
limitations of animal models. And it united the 
best minds in the field, all fighting for a com- 
mon cause. 

Anna Karolina Palucka, one of the inves- 
tigators who oversaw the development of 
Steinman’s dendritic-cell vaccine at Baylor, 
says that she and her colleagues are developing 
a full programme of immunotherapy against 
pancreatic cancer using the data gathered from 
Steinman’ solo trial. And, in honour of him, 
the university will be opening a Ralph Stein- 
man Center for Cancer Vaccines. “He started a 
completely new field,” Palucka says. m 
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NOBEL PRIZE 


Persistence pays off 
for crystal chemist 


Discovery of mosaic material wins Nobel prize. 


BY RICHARD VAN NOORDEN 


s Louis Pasteur famously pointed out: 

“In the fields of observation, chance 

favours only the prepared mind” 
Stumbling across a curiosity is not enough — 
understanding it, and convincing the world of 
its importance, are key. 

Dan Shechtman at the Technion Israel 
Institute of Technology in Haifa knows this 
only too well. Last week he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for his 1982 observa- 
tions of quasicrystals: materials with a mosaic- 
like atomic array that never quite repeats, 
thus flouting the established rules of crystal 
structure (see ‘Chemistry’s lone heroes’). 

Yet Shechtman was not the first to spot 
evidence of the crystals. “Given the relative 
simplicity of making these materials, it is 
certain that they would have been seen by 
numerous scientists before, who dismissed 
them because they didn't fit the rigid rules of 
crystallography,’ says Veit Elser, a physicist at 


Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. 

Indeed, in 1979, Marc van Sande, a 27-year- 
old doctoral student working in the Electron 
Microscopy for Materials Science (EMAT) 
group at the University of Antwerp, Belgium, 
had recorded electron diffraction patterns 
from metal alloys that showed clear evidence 
of quasicrystals. Close to the end of his PhD, 
van Sande just filed the confusing patterns in 
the EMAT library: he was keen to take up his 
new job with the Belgian materials-technology 
company Umicore, where he is now an execu- 
tive vice-president. 

“We were making so many new discoveries 
every week with the high-resolution electron 
microscopes that the more awkward things 
were set aside,’ recalls van Sande. “I’m realistic 
about it: seeing the pattern is a long way from 
investigating it and publishing it” 

Shechtman, unaware of van Sande’s 
work, observed similar odd diffraction pat- 
terns about three years later — and grasped 
their importance. He had the self-belief to 
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plough on with his work, despite the scorn of 
luminaries such as chemist and two-time 
Nobel prizewinner Linus Pauling. “If you have 
repeated your observations and are sure you 
are correct, then listen to others but don't give 
up because people tell you ‘this cannot be’,” 
Shechtman told Nature. 

Thirty years ago, scientists were taught that 
all crystalline materials were composed of 
atoms packed into regularly repeating three- 
dimensional lattices, such as the hexagonal 
honeycomb of a beehive. This definition 
dictated that the lattice must have basic 
repeating units with particular symmetries: 
these units could be rotated by one-half, one- 
quarter or one-sixth of a full circle and still 
look the same. Pentagonal symmetry was 
ruled out, because no perfectly regular lattice 
could exhibit it. 

On 8 April 1982, Shechtman, who was on 
sabbatical at the US National Bureau of Stand- 
ards (now the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, NIST) in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland, found that an artificial alloy of alu- 
minium and manganese disobeyed the rules. 

When he shot electrons through the mate- 
rial, they created a regular diffraction pattern, 
apparently proving that the material’s atomic 
structure consisted of orderly repeating ele- 
ments. But that pattern showed a forbidden 
symmetry — it could be rotated by both one- 
tenth and one-fifth of a full circle and would 
still look the same. In his laboratory notebook, 
Shechtman wrote: “10 Fold???” 

Others did their best to persuade him 
that his discovery was wrong. “People didn’t 
believe me,” he says, adding that his dogged 
pursuit of the problem even led his group 
director to suggest he move to another 
team. Shechtman finally got his findings 
published in November 1984, along with 
Ilan Blech, a materials scientist at Technion; 
John Cahn, a physicist at NIST; and Denis 
Gratias, a crystallographer then at the Centre 
for Metallurgic Chemistry in Vitry, France 
(D. Shechtman et al. Phys. Rev. Lett. 53, 
1951-1953; 1984). 

By chance, mathematicians Paul Steinhardt 
and Dov Levine — both then at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia — were 
at the same time completing a rigorous theory 
of the three-dimen- 
sional version of 
mathematical curios 
known as Penrose 
tilings, structures 
with an apparent 
five-fold symmetry 
that were created by 
British mathemati- 
cian Roger Penrose 
in the 1970s. Stein- 
hardt coined the term 
‘Pec a ‘quasicrystals’ for the 
resulting structures: 


Dan Shechtman neither classically 
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> periodic crystals, nor a glass-like mess of 
disordered atoms. They were what Shechtman 
had seen in his metallic alloy. 

Other examples soon flooded in from 
around the globe. In 2009, Steinhardt and 
other researchers reported the first quasi- 
crystal structure to be seen in a natural 
material: an alloy of aluminium, copper and 
iron reported to have come from 200-million- 
year-old rocks in Russia's Koryak Mountains 
(L. Bindi et al. Science 324, 1306-1309; 2009). 

It still isn’t clear how atoms assemble into 
quasicrystal structures, and the discovery 
has found few real-world applications. How- 
ever, quasicrystals do have potential: they are 
very hard, are poor at conducting heat and 
electricity, and have non-stick surfaces. But 
Shechtman’s key contribution to chemistry 
lies in opening scientists’ eyes to the possibil- 
ity of new forms of matter, notes Sven Lidin, 
an inorganic chemist at Stockholm University 
and a member of the Nobel Committee for 
Chemistry. As Lidin wrote in his description 
of the award: “The discovery of quasicrystals 
has taught us humility.” = 


CHEMISTRY’S LONE HEROES 


How many prizewinners does it take... 


Dan Shechtman got the chemistry 

Nobel prize all to himself this year — 
something that has happened in 61% of 
all chemistry Nobels, but only in 45% of 
Nobels in physics and 37% in medicine. 
As large teams and international scientific 
collaborations come to dominate research, 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences 


! Chemistry | Physics | Medicine 


is likely to find itself bumping up against 
the rule that the Nobel prize can be 
awarded to no more than three people 

in any one discipline — and the strain is 
already evident (see chart). Since 2000, 
the three scientific Nobels have been won 
by the maximum possible number of nine 
researchers on five occasions. 


ASTRONOMY 


Sun-watchers hope giant 
telescope will get green light 


Observatory would reveal structures that trigger sunspots and space weather. 


BY ERIC HAND 


( vee and bright though it is, the Sun still 
defies a thorough understanding. One 
reason is that some of the features on 

its roiling surface are too small and short-lived 

to be studied even by the world’s largest solar 
telescopes. 

That will change if the US National Solar 
Observatory (NSO) proceeds with its latest 
project — the Advanced Technology Solar 
Telescope (ATST), a Sun-gazing behemoth 
due to be built on the summit of Haleakala, the 
highest peak on the Hawaiian island of Maui. 
This month, an officially appointed arbiter will 
weigh the scientists’ goals against objections 
raised by conservationists and Native Hawaiian 
groups to decide whether the US$298-million 
project can break ground later this year. 

With more than twice the aperture of exist- 
ing solar telescopes (see ‘Eyes on the Sun’), the 
4-metre ATST will be large enough to tease 
out small structures on the Sun, particularly 
magnetic flux tubes — the hitherto unseen 
precursors to sunspots. Sunspots, in turn, give 


rise to giant coronal loops and flares, which 
can unleash bursts of radiation and cause 
magnetic disturbances that sometimes 
threaten spacecraft, communication networks 
and power grids. 

Heliophysicists say the improved resolu- 
tion should help solar science to move into 
the challenging terrain of predicting space 
weather. “The societal need is really driving 
this community,’ says Thomas Zurbuchen, a 
solar physicist at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, who is vice-chair of a decadal 
survey for heliophysics 


that is due to release its “Societal 
research priorities next yeedis really 
March. driving this 

Although not the only community.” 
phenomenon the ATST 


will explore, flux tubes are of especial interest 
because these short-lived, 100-kilometre-scale 
features are thought to be conduits of magnetic 
field lines through the solar surface. Study- 
ing them as they evolve should shed light on 
larger-scale solar phenomena that can affect 
Earth. “If you want to understand coronal 
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heating and solar-wind acceleration, then you 
have to understand these fundamental scales,” 
says Todd Hoeksema, a solar physicist at Stan- 
ford University in California. 

Ultimately, solar astronomers hope to 
monitor the Sun 24 hours a day using a global 
network of telescopes. A European telescope of 
similar size is planned for the Canary Islands, 
and India is considering a 2-metre instrument. 
But the ATST will be built first if it passes a 
final hurdle. 

Last December, more than seven years after 
the NSO chose the site, Hawaii’s Board of Land 
and Natural Resources gave permission to 
develop it. A group called Kilakila O Haleakala 
(“Majestic is Haleakala in Hawaiian) has con- 
tested the decision. An endangered seabird, 
the Hawaiian petrel or ‘ua'u (Pterodroma sand- 
wichensis), nests near the proposed site. Fur- 
thermore, some Native Hawaiians say that the 
telescope’s stark white enclosure — necessary 
to control heat-induced air currents within the 
scope’s optical path — will scar a sacred area. 
But the telescope builders say they will do all 
they can to mitigate the impacts. Construction 
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The summit of Haleakala in Hawaii will gain its largest telescope yet if plans are approved. 


workers will limit vibrations that could collapse 
the petrels’ burrows, and will receive ‘sense of 
place’ training to avoid culturally insensitive 
missteps. 

Honolulu-based lawyer Steven Jacobson, 
the arbiter appointed by the board to re-eval- 
uate the permit, says that he will hand in his 
recommendation in the next week. NSO 
director Stephen Keil is cautiously optimistic 
that Jacobson will give the telescope the green 
light — although he has seen the process take 
plenty of detours before. “It keeps me awake 
every night,’ he says. “This is part of doing 
business in Hawaii.” 

There are other issues to be resolved — not 
least whether the cash-strapped National Sci- 
ence Foundation can find enough money. A 
$146-million infusion from the 2009 stimulus- 
package fund has paid for early work on the 
telescope’s mirror. But Keil says the project will 
need “make up” funding of around $30 million 
a year — six times the amount it received in 
2011 — if it is to begin operations by 2018 as 
planned. 

By then, a new solar clearing house will be 
ready to receive data from the telescope. On 
30 September, the board of the Association 
of Universities for Research in Astronomy, 
which oversees the NSO, announced that the 
observatory’s headquarters are to move to the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. The move, 
planned for 2016, will spell the end for the 
NSO’s current homes in Sunspot, New Mex- 
ico, and Tucson, Arizona, and for the ageing 
solar telescopes at the two sites. Administra- 
tors hope that the consolidation of staff and 
resources, coupled with the anticipated power 
of the ATST, will usher in a new era for the 
field, allowing astronomers to see the Sun in 
an entirely new light. m 


EYES ON THE SUN 


The largest current and proposed 
solar telescopes. 


MCMATH-PIERCE TELESCOPE 


APERTURE: 1.6 metres 
LOCATION: Kitt Peak, Arizona 
FIRST LIGHT: 1962 


SWEDISH SOLAR TELESCOPE 


APERTURE: 1 metre 
LOCATION: La Palma, Spain 
FIRST LIGHT: 2002 


NEW SOLAR TELESCOPE 


APERTURE: 1.6 metres 
LOCATION: Big Bear, California 
FIRST LIGHT: 2009 


APERTURE: 1.5 metres 
LOCATION: Tenerife, Spain 
FIRST LIGHT: 2012 (expected) 


APERTURE: 4 metres 
LOCATION: Haleakala, Hawaii 
FIRST LIGHT: Proposed 


NATIONAL LARGE SOLAR TELESCOPE 


APERTURE: 2 metres 
LOCATION: Ladakh, India 
FIRST LIGHT: Proposed 


EUROPEAN SOLAR TELESCOPE 


APERTURE: 4 metres 
LOCATION: Canary Islands, Spain 
FIRST LIGHT: Proposed 
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Pinto beans, a Brazilian staple, could soon be resistant to the devastating golden mosaic virus. 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


Brazil cooks up 
transgenic bean 


Approval draws criticism over transparency and safety tests. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


stew, beans are an essential feature of 

Brazilian cuisine. So great is Brazil’s 
love of legumes that demand often outstrips 
domestic supply, forcing the country to import 
beans from Argentina, Bolivia and China. But 
this relationship could face the ultimate test as 
Brazilian scientists roll out a transgenic pinto 
bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) engineered to fend 
off one of the crop’s most devastating enemies: 
the golden mosaic virus. 

Approved on 15 September by the Brazilian 
National Technical Commission on Biosafety 
(CTNBio), the transgenic bean uses RNA 
interference to shut down replication of the 
virus (K. Bonfim et al. Mol. Plant Microbe 
Interact. 20, 717-726; 2007). A product of 
more than a decade of home-grown research, 
the bean could begin appearing on tables 
across the country as early as 2014. 

“It is an extremely important crop for 


P aired with rice or steeped in feijoada 


our small farmers,” says Francisco Aragao, 
a plant geneticist who led the work for the 
Brazilian Agricultural Research Corporation 
(EMBRAPA), the research arm of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, based in Brasilia. 

The biosafety commission has taken a 
favourable position towards biotechnology in 
past years, helping Brazil to become the world’s 
second-largest producer of genetically modi- 
fied (GM) crops, behind the United States. 
Farmers have planted vast tracts of GM maize 
(corn), soya and cotton with little public resist- 
ance, but EMBRAPA is now tinkering with a 
product that people eat in large quantities 
every day, says Rubens Nodari, a plant geneti- 
cist at the Federal University of Santa Catarina 
in Florianopolis. 

Environmental groups 


anda presidential advi- NATURE.COM 
sory panel, the National For moreonhow 
Council for Food Secu- _ science can increase 
rity and Nutrition, — food production: 
have called for more — go.nature.com/vt3rqo 
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transparency in biotechnology science and 
decision-making, and increased research to 
rule out health risks stemming from the bean. 
Nodari, a former member of CTNBio who has 
long questioned transgenic crops, says that the 
commission improperly granted EMBRA- 
PAs request for confidentiality regarding key 
aspects of the genetic engineering. “We don't 
know what we will be eating tomorrow in 
Brazil, he says. 

Current members of the commission have 
aggressively defended their decision. In a 
media interview after the decision last month, 
Edilson Paiva, president of CTNBio, said that 
Nodari and other opponents of genetic engi- 
neering are taking an ideological position 
aimed at “promoting fear and uncertainty” as 
they demand that scientists provide the impos- 
sible: guarantees of absolute safety. 

EMBRAPA says that it must keep core infor- 
mation about genetic insertions confidential, 
to allow it to patent the work. The details will 
help the agency to develop bean varieties that 
are resistant to the golden mosaic and simi- 
lar viruses, says Aragao, who is a member of 
CTNBio but abstained from the decision on 
the beans. 

Aragio notes that safety analyses showed 
no reason for concern regarding the beans. He 
says that whereas some other GM crops pro- 
duce unfamiliar proteins that could in theory 
cause an allergic reaction when eaten, the 
GM pinto bean produces only small snippets 
of RNA, tailored to react with and neutralize 
RNA from any invading virus. Herve Vander- 
schuren, a biotechnologist at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology in Zurich, adds that 
plants naturally produce similar RNA snip- 
pets to defend themselves from viral attack, 
and there is no evidence that this common 
molecular warfare is dangerous to humans. 

With approval secured, EMBRAPA must 
now conduct a further round of field trials 
to ensure that the transgenic bean produces 
yields comparable to those of existing varie- 
ties. Aragao hopes that the strain will not only 
boost yields, but also enable planting on as 
much as 200,000 hectares of land on which the 
golden mosaic virus is so prevalent that farmers 
cannot grow beans at all at present. Brazil pro- 
duces some 3.5 million tonnes of beans per year 
already, and Aragao says that the transgenic 
bean could increase production by 10-20%, 
enough to offset imports and soften the price 
spikes that accompany domestic shortages. 

“The best part of this story is that the bean 
was developed in Brazil for the Brazilian farm- 
ers, says Vanderschuren, who is part ofa con- 
sortium working with researchers in Kenya, 
Tanzania and South Africa to apply the same 
technology to local crops, including cassava. 

EMBRAPA is already looking to develop 
other virus-resistant beans, including com- 
mon black beans and the popular carioca bean. 
“It's very easy to transfer this gene to any other 
variety, says Aragao. “That's the next step.” m 
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France toughens conflict rules 


Law demands greater transparency for health experts. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


draconian new law aims to toughen 
Atm relaxed approach to conflicts 

of interest for scientists who advise the 
government on pharmaceuticals. Approved last 
week by the French National Assembly, the law 
is intended to restore public confidence in the 
country’s embattled drug regulatory system. It 
mandates fines of up to €30,000 (US$40,000) 
for advisers who fail to declare all their compet- 
ing interests. 

The law, which is yet to be voted on by the 
French Senate, is a response to the ‘Mediator 
scandal’ in which the French authorities are 
alleged to have acted too slowly when they 
withdrew the diabetes drug Mediator (benfluo- 
rex) from the market in November 2009. Press 
reports have suggested that advisers’ ties to the 
pharmaceutical industry may have contributed 
to a tardy response to long-standing concerns 
about potentially fatal cardiac side effects. 
Some scientists argue, however, that the Medi- 
ator affair has been blown out of proportion 
by the media, and that the facts of the case — 
including what, if any, role conflicts of interest 
had — will become clear only with the conclu- 
sions of an ongoing judicial investigation. 

Given the outcry, it is reasonable for the 
government to try to rebuild public trust in the 
drug regulatory system, says Claude Le Pen, a 
health economist at Paris- Dauphine University. 
But he and other experts argue that the law is 
largely a short-term, populist response that 
fails to address more fundamental weaknesses 
in the regulatory system. “The law’s aim is more 
political, more a public-communication exer- 
cise, than a reform of the system,” he says. 

The national drug regulator, AFSSAPS, 
and many other French health bodies have 
long had policies requiring experts to declare 
any interests that might raise questions about 
impartiality, such as being a paid consultant for 
a particular drug company. But these have not 
been well enforced and are often ignored. 

The new law brings in a harmonized national 


> 


MORE 
ONLINE 


system for handling experts’ competing 
interests throughout the health system, and 
gives it penal teeth, says Marc Rodwin, an expert 
in comparative health law at Suffolk University 
Law School in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Under the law, external experts and in-house 
staff within the health system would have to 
declare all competing interests. Companies 
would also be obliged to maintain a public reg- 
ister of all agreements with, and payments to, 
anyone involved in health care. This provision, 
which experts believe is far more sweeping than 
in other countries, goes beyond expert advisers, 


Some believe that conflicts of interest may have 
slowed the decision to withdraw Mediator. 


and applies to all medical professionals, associa- 
tions, charities, institutions and students, as well 
as the trade press and learned societies. 

Minutes from committee meetings within 
the regulatory system would in future be pub- 
licly available, with the exception of discus- 
sions involving confidential personal-health or 
commercial information. The law would 
also dissolve AFSSAPS and replace it with a 
National Agency for Medicine Safety, although 
whether this will be any more than a symbolic 
change is unclear. 

But the law fails to address the regulatory 
agencies’ heavy reliance on external academic 
experts, many of whom inevitably have ties 
with industry. Rodwin argues that the agencies 
have neglected to build up a sufficient corps 
of in-house experts, as the US Food and Drug 
Administration and many other regulatory 
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agencies have done. Le Pen adds that the new 
law’s sanctions could discourage researchers 
from serving on government advisory com- 
mittees — generally an unpaid role. 

In most countries, ties with industry are 
widely accepted, and transparency is seen as 
the best way to deal with potential conflicts. In 
France, however, honest scientists who declare 
competing interests are often not seen by the 
public as transparent; rather, they are fre- 
quently vilified in the French media and Inter- 
net forums as lackeys of industry, Le Pen says. 

That attitude is deeply rooted in the French 
psyche. In contrast to the United States or 
Germany, people in France — paradoxically, 
another leading capitalist economy — tend to 
be suspicious of profit, entrepreneurship and 
industry, says Francis Megerlin, an expert in 
comparative law at the University of Paris- 
Descartes, currently at the Berkeley Center for 
Health Technology in Oakland, California. 

The real issue, he says, is that the government 
is trying to put in place legislation loosely mod- 
elled on that set out in the US Physician Pay- 
ments Sunshine Act of 2009, which requires 
drug companies to disclose payments made to 
physicians. “The problem is that on the socio- 
logical and ideological level the context is com- 
pletely different,” says Megerlin. Scientists say 
they see no easy solution to the dilemma. 

The law is being pushed through the leg- 
islature using the ‘accelerated procedure, 
which means that it requires only one read- 
ing in the parliament and the Senate, instead 
of the usual two. The text will come before the 
Senate on 26 October, but observers expect it 
to fly through with few significant changes. m 


CORRECTION 

The Editorial ‘Heritage threats’ (Nature 
477, 510; 2011) originally stated that 
lreland was leading the European Joint 
Programming Initiative. In fact, Italy has 
overall responsibility for coordination. 


Editor Henry 
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As the Arctic thaws, can science help to 
chart a sustainable path for the north? 


basked in record-breaking warmth. 

In the town of Coral Harbour, at the 
mouth of Hudson Bay, temperatures rose 
above freezing for a few days in January for 
the first time ever. Across the Arctic, extreme 
climate conditions are becoming the norm, 
even as the region faces other profound 
changes, such as the growing political power 
of indigenous peoples and the race to extract 
mineral resources (see page 172). 

This week, Nature examines how these 
changes are affecting scientific access to the 
north (see page 174), and what scientists should 
do to keep Arctic development green (see page 
179) and peaceful (see page 180). Some are call- 
ing for international regulations to safeguard the 
environment as ship traffic increases (see page 
157). Both research and development need to 
consider the views of local peoples, and scien- 
tists are learning how to do so (see page 182). 
Locals can provide insight into environmental 
changes; scientists might help them to be heard. 


| ast winter, parts of the Canadian Arctic 


There is a long tradition of international 
scientific cooperation in the Arctic. That tradi- 
tion must be preserved and expanded, even as 
nations in the region push forward with terri- 
torial claims under the UN Convention on the 
Law of the Sea. Countries should work together, 
perhaps through the Arctic Council, to ensure 
that researchers from all nations are allowed 
access to all parts of the Arctic Ocean. 

At the same time, scientists should make 
their data available in public databases as 
soon as possible after collection. The far north 
is changing faster than anywhere else on Earth, 
with potentially vast impacts on climate as car- 
bon-rich permafrost melts, and dark ground 
and water exposed by the retreating ice soak 
up more heat from the Sun. It is crucial that 
science keeps up. m 


AFTER THE ICE 


Science at the new Arctic frontier 
nature.com/arcticfrontier 
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THE NEW NORTH 


The Arctic covers around 5% of the planet’s surface, but it is capturing a 
disproportionate amount of attention. With temperatures rising at twice the 
global rate, the region’s summer Sea ice is shrinking rapidly, making access 
easier than ever before. At the same time, countries are racing to claim parts of 
the Arctic’s sea floor and the vast deposits of hydrocarbons that lie beneath it. 


The red line outlines the 
average minimum extent 
of sea ice for the period 

1979 to 2000. 


On 9 September, the area 
of the Arctic covered by 
sea ice reached a near- 
record low of 4.33 million 
square kilometres. 


DISAPPEARING SEA ICE 


Since satellite observations started in 
1979, the September sea-ice extent 
has declined by 12% per decade, 

and the past 5 years have marked 

the lowest on record. The ice cover is 
thinning (below, left), making it more 
vulnerable to warmer temperatures. 
Forecasts by climate models (below, 
right) suggest that summer sea ice will 
largely disappear in the second half 
of the century, but the current rate of 
ice loss exceeds the models’ forecasts, 
suggesting that ice-free conditions 
could arrive sooner. 


A few ice-strengthened 
ships have used the 
Northern Sea Route to 
transport goods between 
Europe and Asia. 


North Pole, 


The Northwest Passage 
was free of ice for periods * 
this summer. 
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USGS 


The United States 
and Canada have 
been conducting joint 
mapping expeditions 
in the Arctic. 


—— Agreed boundaries 


The Chukchi Sea could 
contain as much as 

2 trillion cubic metres of 
natural gas and 15 billion 
barrels of technically 
recoverable oil and 
natural-gas liquids. 


B High potential for 
oil or gas 


Moderate potential 
for oil or gas 


Areas not yet 
assessed 


Little or no potential 
for oil or gas 
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Cairn Energy drilled several 


The Lomonosov Ridge runs 
across the Arctic basin. Its high 
topography could allow Russia, 
| Canada and Denmark to claim 
| extended continental shelves. 


Russia’s submitted claim 
extends to the North 
Pole, but Denmark and 
* Canada may also lay 

_, Claim to that territory. 


GREENLAND 


(DENMARK) 
Last year, Russia and 
Norway settled a 
decades-old dispute by 
agreeing on their joint 
boundary in the 
Barents Sea. 


KY; (i 
> } The Kara Sea has some 
2 of the highest potential 
x 
IN 


for gas production in the 
Arctic, according to the 
US Geological Survey. 


ae 
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Russia plans to start 
drilling for oil in the 
southeastern Barents Sea. 
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unsuccessful wells off the 
west coast of Greenland in 
2010 and 2011. 
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SHIFTING BORDERS 


Under the United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea, 
countries can claim rights to seabed 
resources in the Arctic Ocean, 
depending on their coastline and the 
sea-floor geology. Dark shading on 
this map represents each nation’s 
existing exclusive economic zone, 
which extends up to 370 kilometres 
from its coastline. Lighter shading 
depicts extended regions to which 
countries may be eligible. Russia and 
Norway are the only Arctic nations to 
have submitted their bids. 


UNTAPPED RESOURCES 


With its thick piles of sedimentary 
rock, the Arctic may hold some 

of Earth’s biggest hydrocarbon 
stores. The high price of oil is driving 
companies northwards, with drilling 
taking place or planned off the 
coast of Greenland and in the Kara, 
Barents and Chukchi seas. 


Norway's Statoil 

j announced a major oil 
discovery in the 

Barents Sea this year. 
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OPEN WATER 


As the ice melts, fresh obstacles 
confront Arctic researchers. 


BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


ast month, US researchers 
took a 4,000-tonne gamble 
L when they steered the Marcus 
G. Langseth through the Ber- 
ing Strait and into the Arctic 
Ocean. The 72-metre research 
vessel was not built to plow through ice, so it 
had never ventured that far poleward before. 

But the rules are changing quickly in the 
new north. Managers at the US National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF), which owns the ship, 
decided to send the Langseth into the Arctic 
after reviewing satellite images that showed 
that the intended survey area in the Chukchi 
Sea had been largely clear of ice for four of the 
past five summers. 

In an e-mail to Nature during the cruise, 
its principal investigator, Bernard Coakley, 
said: “We are rolling the dice a bit to take her 
up north.” But the bet paid off for Coakley, a 
marine geologist at the University of Alaska 
Fairbanks. Sea-ice coverage was at near-record 
lows this summer, and the Langseth — due 
back in dock this week — has not encountered 
any troubling ice. 

With the Arctic warming roughly twice as 
fast as the rest of the globe, there is more need 
than ever to monitor the changing conditions 
there. And the retreating summer sea ice is 
opening up new options for scientists who 
want to explore the once difficult-to-reach 
Arctic waters, allowing them, for example, to 
use vessels other than icebreakers. 

But the scientists are not alone. Businesses, 
too, are racing to exploit the Arctic — for tour- 
ism, fishing, transportation and, especially, 
resources such as hydrocarbons. According 
to the US Geological Survey, the Arctic could 
hold up to 30% of the world’s undiscovered gas 
and as much as 13% of its undiscovered oil’. 

Governments keen to access this wealth 
are stepping up their activities in the area as 
a prelude to claiming rights to resources in 
vast swathes of territory under the United 
Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS). When Russia planted a flag on the 
sea bed under the North Pole in 2007, many 
people saw the action as a symbolic statement 


about the country’s territorial ambitions — a 
view bolstered this July when Russia pledged 
to station two brigades permanently in the 
Arctic. The next month, Canada launched its 
annual sovereignty operation in the Arctic and 
claimed that it now had more military capabil- 
ity in the region than ever before. 

By some accounts, all this bluster points to 
a new cold war that could hamper scientists 
working in the Arctic. But geologists, ocean- 
ographers and others who have been conduct- 
ing research in the region generally see more 
cooperation than competition. 

“What you read in the media is geopolitical 
conflict; says Hajo Eicken, a sea-ice researcher 
at the University of Alaska Fairbanks. “What 
we see is quite the contrary. In many cases, you 
can do Arctic research only if you have good 
international collaboration in place.” 

For researchers, a bigger problem is securing 
ship time. With the flurry of interest in the Arc- 
tic, scientists must compete with drilling com- 
panies and others for time on ships designed to 
operate in the region, which are in short supply. 
That is how Coakley and his colleagues ended 
up testing the Langseth in the Chukchi Sea. 


TERRITORIAL AMBITIONS 

When Coakley submitted his proposal to the 
NSF to investigate the geology of the region, 
he originally requested the Healy, the main 
US icebreaker, which had been used in past 
expeditions in the Chukchi. But several fac- 
tors conspired against that plan, and the Healy 
became overbooked. The icebreaker spent late 
August and September cruising through the 
Arctic alongside the Canadian coastguard’s ice- 
breaker Louis S. St-Laurent. As part of a multi- 
year project between the two governments, the 
ships mapped the extended continental shelf off 
North America to gather information that may 
help both countries to stake claims to parts of 


the Arctic sea floor. > 
_/ AFTER THE ICE 
— =| Science at the new Arctic frontier 
. nature.com/arcticfrontier 
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The Arctic is warming twice as fast the 
rest of the planet. Here are five issues 
of particular interest to scientists. 


Ct 


e How are the Greenland ice sheet and 
other sections of Arctic land ice 
responding to climatic warming? 

e How will the ice respond in the future? 

e Are there thresholds beyond which the 
Greenland ice sheet will become unstable? 
e How will melting ice and other 
freshwater factors alter the Arctic Ocean 
and the thermohaline circulation that 
runs through the global ocean basins? 


AMPLIFICATION 


e Why has the Arctic warmed so much 
faster than the rest of Earth? 

e How much of the warming is caused 
by changes outside the region — such 
as the influx of heat and pollution from 
lower latitudes — and how much by local 
factors, such as regional pollution or 
feedbacks from the loss of sea ice? 

e What is the role of natural variability in 
the Arctic changes, and how is that likely 
to evolve? 

e How will human activities in the Arctic, 
such as ship traffic, affect the region? 


CARBON 


e How will changes in the Arctic climate 
alter the carbon cycle? For example: 

will melting permafrost release extra 
methane? Or will the warming boost plant 
growth, increasing the sequestration of 
carbon dioxide? 


ECOSYSTEMS 


e How will changes in the Arctic affect 
ecosystems? This applies not only to the 
climate but also to shipping, oil and gas 
drilling, pollution and fishing. 

e How well can ecosystems adapt? 


PEOPLE 


e How will Arctic communities, 


US COAST GUARD PHOTO BY PETTY OFFICER PATRICK KELLEY 


sl 


The icebreakers Louis S. St-Laurent (top) including indigenous peoples, be 

and Healy are taking part in a multi-year affected by changes in climate, 

international Arctic survey to map the Arctic ecosystems, and the increasing 
_e continental shelf. economic activity in the region? 
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AUTONOMOUS VEHICLES 


New eyes for science 


Remote and largely ice-bound, the 
Arctic is one of the world’s most difficult 
places to study. Icebreakers are in 

short supply and many satellite-borne 
sensors are unable to peer through 

the thick clouds that often shroud the 
region. So researchers are increasingly 
using autonomous vehicles, such as 
underwater craft to collect data below 
the ice and drones that soar above it. 

In the past, Arctic researchers relied 
on relatively unsophisticated tools, such 
as buoys and sensors that drift on the 
pack ice. But autonomous vehicles 
are much more mobile and can collect 
different data, from sea-ice thickness to 
bottom topography. 

“We’re further along than people 
realize,’ says James Maslanik, a climate 
modeller at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, who has flown unmanned aerial 
vehicles, or UAVs, over thousands of 
kilometres of ocean and ice. The planes 
are used mainly “to fill in coverage that 
the big, manned research aircraft are not 
suitable for”, he says. 

Maslanik says that teams from 
Norway, Russia, Denmark and the 
United Kingdom have conducted polar 
work with various UAVs, ranging from 
small ‘hobby aircraft’ planes fitted with 
autopilots to high-tech drones such as 
NASA's Global Hawk. 

Researchers are also testing 
autonomous vehicles that can dive 
through openings in the ice and 
then navigate back to the same 
holes. In 2007, a team from Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution 
in Massachusetts used a pair of 
250-kilogram submersibles to study the 
sea floor more than 4,000 metres below 
the surface, where they discovered a 
previously undocumented form of deep- 
sea volcanic eruption’. Earlier that year, 
another team used a smaller device to 
map the underside of the sea ice. D.C. 


NASA’s aerial drone Sierra was used to 
study sea ice in the Fram Strait. 


> Under the UNCLOS, a nation can claim 
rights to the seabed beyond the usual 200-nau- 
tical-mile zone of control — known as an 
exclusive economic zone — if it can prove that 
the claimed region is a natural extension of 
the country’s continental shelf. That requires 
extensive mapping expeditions, which have 
generated a large amount of work for marine 
geologists in recent years, but have also sucked 
up precious icebreaker time. 

The United States has not yet ratified the 
UNCLOS, and signatories have 10 years after 
they ratify to make formal claims. So it remains 
unclear exactly what areas might be snapped 
up in this process. Some projections suggest 
that the nations bordering the Arctic Ocean 
will submit claims that cover the vast majority 
of that region. 

Interest in the Arctic extends far beyond its 
neighbours. China and South Korea, for exam- 
ple, have built large icebreakers to maintain 
their presence in the north. 

Commercial concerns are driving much of 
the activity in the Arctic Ocean, with oil com- 
panies, in particular, jockeying for position. 
Exxon, for example, beat out BP this summer 
by signing a multi-billion-dollar agreement 
with Russian petroleum giant Rosneft to drill 
jointly in the Kara Sea. Cairn Energy in Edin- 
burgh, UK, is sinking exploratory wells off the 
west coast of Greenland, and Shell is moving 
forward with plans to drill in the Chukchi Sea 
off Alaska next year. 

At the same time, tourist ships are increas- 
ingly plying the waters off the west coast of 
Greenland. Between 2000 and 2010, the num- 
ber of cruise ships visiting the island more than 
trebled, as did the number of tourists on those 
ships, according to the Greenland tourism 
and business council. The north has become 
a popular destination. 


ICE-FREE FUTURE 

Opportunities for travel in the Arctic will 
expand as its sea-ice cover continues to 
wither. Experts debate how quickly that will 
happen, because natural variability in the past 
10-20 years may have accelerated the disap- 
pearance of ice caused by human-induced 
global warming. So ice loss could slow and ice 
cover might even rebound for brief periods. “At 
the end of the day, there’s a lot of uncertainty,” 
says Marika Holland, a sea-ice researcher at the 
National Center for Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colorado. 

But the long-term trend seems clear. “The 
consensus seems to be that out in the 2030s 
to 2050s or 2060s is when we might see the 
loss of all the ice for a short period during 
the summer,” says John Walsh, an atmos- 
pheric scientist at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

That is likely to lead to a significant rise in 
traffic in the Arctic Ocean. With the summer 
sea ice both shrinking in extent and thinning, 
the region is becoming much more accessible 
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to ice-strengthened ships, which have less for- 
midable protection than true icebreakers. A 
study conducted by researchers at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, estimated that 
by mid-century 23% more of the Arctic’s waters 
will be accessible to vessels capable of just lim- 
ited icebreaking’. 

Eventually, shipping companies might start 
to use the Arctic as a short-cut for transport- 
ing goods between cities on the Pacific Rim and 
those bordering the Atlantic. Experimental voy- 
ages have been made along the north coast of 
Russia, and a smattering of ships has crossed the 
Northwest Passage north of Canada. But dont 
expect a significant rise in trans- Arctic traffic 
any time soon. In a 2009 assessment’, the Arctic 
Council, an intergovernmental forum for issues 
affecting the region, projected that most of the 
shipping in the region will involve bringing sup- 
plies to northern communities and exporting 
resources such as oil and minerals, for at least 
the next decade and possibly much longer. 

“The notion that the Arctic Ocean will 
become a Panama Canal or a Suez Canal is a 
figment of the media,” says Lawson Brigham, 
a geographer at the University of Alaska Fair- 
banks and chairman of the assessment. But, he 
adds, “there may be a short, summer ‘window 
of opportunity’ for trans- Arctic navigation’. 

These changes are creating a sense of urgency 
among scientists trying to answer a string of 
questions about the region (see “Top questions 
in Arctic research’). Researchers seeking access 
to the Arctic Ocean have traditionally relied 
on icebreakers to get through the ice. But these 
ships are in short supply in the United States 
and, to a lesser extent, in Europe, because of 
lack of investment. 

Even ice-strengthened vessels can be difficult 
for researchers to secure. “Because of the retreat 
of the sea ice and the oil development we have 
pending in the Chukchi and Beaufort Seas, a lot 
of the ice-strengthened vessels are being taken 
up by industry,’ says Jacqueline Grebmeier, an 
Arctic researcher at the University of Mary- 
land in Solomons who has made several trips 
through the region on the Canadian Coast 
Guard icebreaker Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Ice-strengthened vessels, meanwhile, are not 
sturdy enough to provide the kind of access that 
scientists most desire. “A lot of the processes that 
are really fundamental to the understanding of 
how Arctic climate, oceanography and biology 
work are not happening in summer time,” says 
Lester Lembke-Jene, a marine geologist at the 
Alfred Wegener Institute for Polar and Marine 
Research in Bremerhaven, Germany. “If you 
don't have the full annual observation,’ he says, 
“you have a very, very imbalanced and narrow 
glimpse of what's going on there.” 

Given the shortage of vessels, researchers are 
trying to convince others to do some of the work 
on their behalf. Some commercial ship opera- 
tors are collecting data for climate scientists, and 
last year the US government relaunched the Sci- 
ence Ice Exercise, in which military submarines 
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collect water samples and measure temperature, 
salinity, nutrients, chlorophyll and other data for 
scientists. Researchers are also starting to use 
autonomous underwater and aerial vehicles to 
collect data (see “New eyes for science’). 


FROZEN OUT 

The territorial ambitions of different nations 
may also end up restricting scientific access. 
In theory, the areas claimed under the UNC- 
LOS apply only to the sea floor and do not 
give a country rights over the water above. In 
practice, however, such claims could hinder 
scientific work. 

“If a coastal state wanted to, it could, by 
declaring regions to be of special interest for 
exploration, require that other states request 
permission to conduct research in the area 
of the extended continental shelf” says Larry 
Mayer, a marine geologist at the University of 
New Hampshire in Durham. 


A researcher ventures off the coast of Alaska to 


This is more than just idle speculation, he 
says, because Russia has a history of impeding 
access to scientists from other nations seeking 
to work in its waters. Some researchers say that 
their attempts to put out or collect equipment 
from areas under Russian control have been 
thwarted when applications for permits were 
either denied or went unanswered. The Inte- 
grated Ocean Drilling Program, for example, 
could not obtain permission to drill in Russian 
parts of the Bering Sea in 2009. 

Some scientists familiar with Russia say that 
the permission problems stem more from the 
nation’s massive bureaucracy than a deliber- 
ately obstructionist policy. “Inertia here com- 
ing from the Soviet era is really huge,’ says Igor 
Polyakov, a Russian Arctic researcher who now 
works at the University of Alaska Fairbanks. 
He says that gaining permission for research 
in Russian waters is much easier now than in 
the past. 
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Others report just the opposite. Cheryl 
Rosa, deputy director of the US Arctic 
Research Commission in Anchorage, Alaska, 
says that researchers are still experiencing 
problems with permits, visas, taxations on 
funding, getting data out of Russia and other 
issues. 

Despite these concerns with Russia, the 
view from scientists is that collaborations in 
the Arctic have never been stronger. The recent 
International Polar Year, which ran from 
March 2007 to March 2009, helped by bring- 
ing together scientists from different nations 
to work on dozens of projects in the Arctic, 
ranging from permafrost studies to research 
on indigenous peoples. “That’s really made a 
big difference and probably pushed science 
collaborations further and faster,’ says Julie 
Brigham-Grette, a glacial geologist at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in Amherst. 

Mayer hopes that the Arctic Council or 
some other body will forge an agreement that 
will allow researchers continued access across 
the Arctic. A positive step came in May when 
the council’s eight member states agreed to 
work together in search and rescue in the 
region, creating the first legally binding agree- 
ment made via the Arctic Council. 

Arctic scientists say that the spirit of coop- 
eration is changing their research in profound 
ways. They are probably ahead of their col- 
leagues elsewhere in terms of releasing infor- 
mation quickly and widely, says Eicken. Data 
from the NSF’s Arctic Observing Network 
— a system of atmospheric and land- and 
ocean-based monitoring tools — for exam- 
ple, are made immediately available through 
an online database so that anyone can access 
near-real-time readings from the buoys and 
other observatories. 

The advances are motivated in part by the 
changes in the region. Scientists often take two 
to three years to process and publish data, but 
in the Arctic, Eicken says, “that cycle isn't able 
to keep up with the rapid development”. 

And if projections are right, scientists will 
need to work faster than ever to keep up with 
the unstable conditions. Grebmeier saw just 
how changeable the region could be in July in 
her latest trip on the Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Several 
years ago, the ship had run into thick, multi- 
year ice when cruising near Barrow, Alaska. 
But this year, the crew found just one bit of ice 
and even that wasn't terribly impressive. “I was 
working on the deck — someone yelled ‘sea 
ice,” she says. “I looked up and actually thought 
taking a picture wasn't worth my time.” = 


Daniel Cressey is a reporter with Nature 
in London. Additional reporting by Richard 
Monastersky. 
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A green Arctic 


Academic collaboration is essential for creating a sustainable 
future for Arctic development, says Lars Kullerud. 


his summer, the University of the 
ik. celebrated its tenth anniver- 

sary by asking whether the future of 
the north could bea green one. 

This vision presents a challenge. Local 
communities want economic growth, but the 
easiest ways of achieving that goal are not 
necessarily sustainable. The north needs a 
route for development that isn't based solely 
on resource extraction. Academic collabora- 
tions can help to achieve this, by promot- 
ing knowledge-based development, and by 
answering the research questions needed to 
support sustainable development. 

The Arctic is home to a vast wealth of 
resources. Covering about 7% of the globe 
(the United States, in comparison, covers 
2%), the Arctic has a disproportionately 
large share of oil and gas (the US Geological 
Survey estimates that the Arctic holds 22% 
of the remaining undiscovered petroleum 


resources), and includes large swathes of 
rocks rich in minerals. Diamonds and nickel 
are plentiful; the waters churn with fish; and 
the region is bordered by the vast boreal 
forest belt, which holds one-third of global 
forests and perhaps 40% of economic forest 
resources. 

Arctic states are promoting the develop- 
ment of natural resources — sometimes 
with the active support of local people, at 
other times against local wishes — to secure 
national economic growth, stable access to 
resources and job creation. Many indige- 
nous people support development, with pro- 
visos. In early 2011, the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference — the umbrella organization for 
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Inuit peoples of the world — issued a dec- 
laration welcoming environmentally sound 
extraction of renewable and non-renewable 
resources as long as decisions are made 
locally and the economic benefit stays at 
home. A similar policy is already in effect in 
Greenland, actively promoting and welcom- 
ing oil and mineral exploration. 

Unlike many of the world’s conflict-ridden 
treasure troves — from the diamond-rich 
African nations to the Middle East's oil fields 
— the Arctic’s resources are in the politically 
stable backyard of developed countries. But 
this does not eliminate concerns. Some non- 
Arctic states fear a future in which a sparsely 
populated north controls such a large por- 
tion of major resources that are in demand 
throughout the world. 

Development initiatives are often met 
with public protests — from Greenpeace as 
well as some members of the European 
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>» Parliament, non-Arctic nations and 
non-governmental organizations. Local gov- 
ernments and peoples in turn strongly object 
to attempts by outsiders to impose controls. 
The European Parliament's 2008 resolution 
on Arctic governance, which, inspired by the 
Antarctic Treaty, called for an international 
treaty to protect the Arctic, combined with 
the 2009 ban on seal products among other 
items, was so provocative, that the European 
Union's request to be an observer on the Arc- 
tic Council — the eight nations with terri- 
tory in the Arctic — has repeatedly been put 
on hold. Many conservation organizations, 
such as Greenpeace and Sea Shepherd, and 
animal-welfare organizations, receive little 
support across the Arctic, whereas those that 
strongly encourage local dialogue, including 
the WWE are more welcomed. 

Academic institutions are working with 
governments, companies and other institu- 
tions to boost economic growth in the Arc- 
tic. Cooperation between the private sector, 
the University of Oulu and local government 
in Oulu, Finland, fostered the growth of the 
Finnish mobile-phone company Nokia. Like- 
wise, universities in Tromso, Norway, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, are drivers of knowledge- 
based development; as are two new institu- 
tions in northern Russia: the Northern Arctic 
Federal University in Arkhangelsk and the 
North-Eastern Federal University in Yakutsk. 


The University of the Arctic was started in 
2001 as a network of collaborating higher- 
education institutions, supported by the 
member states of the Arctic Council and 
the Arctic indigenous peoples. Today it links 
138 universities and colleges across Russia, 
North America and the Nordic countries, 
ranging from small institutions with 100 
students to major research-intensive uni- 
versities with tens of thousands of students. 
The network shares research initiatives and 
joint-study programmes, and helps to opti- 

mize use of limited 


“Local peoples resources. It is often 
strongly object argued that a critical 
to attempts mass of people and 
by outsiders jobs in one location 
to impose is necessary to create 
controls.” a viable economy in 


today’s world. The 
University of the Arctic proves that a dis- 
persed network can be just as successful. 
Another important role of academia is 
as the place where research questions are 
formulated and tackled. The International 
Arctic Science Committee, the University of 
the Arctic and the International Arctic Social 
Sciences Association have agreed to jointly 
organize the third International Conference 
on Arctic Research Planning in 2015. Thisisa 
bottom-up, scientist-driven initiative carried 
out every ten years to identify major research 


questions important in the north. This time, 
we intend to include more contributions from 
local peoples. Their concerns are often dif- 
ferent from those of academics: with climate 
change, for example, their focus is on build- 
ing the knowledge necessary to deal with its 
effects, rather than on revealing more details 
of the processes behind it. Local peoples seek 
ways to merge traditional and academic 
knowledge to help develop insights that 
might, for example, be relevant to fishermen 
when fish migration patterns change, or to 
reindeer herders when grass and snow condi- 
tions alter, as well as replacing soot-producing 
fossil energy with renewable options. 

It is only when the whole population of 
the Arctic has a say in developing know- 
ledge in and about the region that we will be 
equipped with the tools to define our own 
future and decide at what pace our resources 
will be developed. It is crucial that academ- 
ics, through facilities such as the University 
of the Arctic, become involved with those 
deliberations, so that the right scientific data 
are made available for policy-makers. Work- 
ing together, we can strive towards a green 
economy in the north. = 


Lars Kullerud is president of the University 
of the Arctic, and is based at UNEP/GRID- 
Arendal, N-4836 Arendal, Norway. 

e-mail: lars.kullerud@uarctic.org 


A peaceful Arctic 


Encourage dialogue between the producers and consumers of scientific knowledge 
in the north to Keep the region conflict free, says Oran R. Young. 


cocktail of powerful forces, including 
A« onset of climate change, the 

globalization of economic relation- 
ships and the shifting distribution of power 
in international society, is transforming the 
Arctic. Once regarded as a remote region 
of interest largely to explorers, missionaries 
and anthropologists, the Arctic has become 
a focus of attention for captains of industry 
and global policy-makers. 

Conditions in the far north are very dif- 
ferent from those at the opposite side of 
the globe. There, the highly effective Ant- 
arctic Treaty System relies on the scientific 
community to help administer the inter- 
nationally agreed provisions for jurisdiction, 
demilitarization, environmental protection 
and the prohibition of mineral development 
in the Antarctic. There are no direct counter- 
parts to this role in the Arctic, a region that is 
home to millions of human residents, subject 
to the undisputed sovereignty of its coastal 
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states, a theatre of operations for nuclear- 
powered icebreakers and naval vessels, and 
a site of world-class industrial activities 
including mining. 

Journalists and pundits have broadcast 
dramatic scenarios that feature a scramble 
for the Arctic’s resources, leading inexorably 
to resource wars and armed clashes. These 
concerns are misplaced. In reality, the eight 
Arctic states have settled most disputes 
over boundaries and the use of the region's 
resources through cooperative measures; 
they have also created the Arctic Council, a 
body that provides a forum for addressing 
emerging issues in an orderly manner. 

Scientists have long played a part in these 
peaceful interactions in the Arctic, and they 
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will continue to do so. But steps can and 
should be taken to increase the relevance 
of science to emerging policy concerns, to 
improve the transfer of scientific knowledge 
and expertise into the hands of policy-mak- 
ers, and to ensure that the Arctic remains a 
zone of peace. 


BREAKING THE ICE 

In 1987, Mikhail Gorbachev, then president 
of the Soviet Union, gave his ‘Arctic zone 
of peace’ speech, in which he called for a 
series of concrete measures to overcome 
East-West divisions in the area, including 
arms control measures and cooperative 
resource development. Gorbachev explic- 
itly addressed the role of scientists in achiev- 
ing that goal, and in the wake of his speech, 
science became an important vehicle for 
communication between the two camps. 
This led to the establishment in 1990 of the 
International Arctic Science Committee 
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(IASC) — a non-governmental group of 
national scientific organizations aimed at 
promoting cooperation. 

Once the ice was broken, the Arctic states 
(Canada, Russia, the United States and the 
five Nordic countries) rapidly formed the 
Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy, 
in 1991, and its successor, the Arctic Coun- 
cil, in 1996. The most striking achievement 
of these bodies is the production and dis- 
semination of a set of influential, science- 
rich reports, including The State of the 
Arctic Environment (1997), Arctic Human 
Development Report (2004), Arctic Climate 
Impact Assessment (2004) and Arctic Marine 
Shipping Assessment. The first report's evi- 
dence of pollutants in the pristine north- 
ern environment acted as a catalyst for the 
2001 Stockholm Convention on Persistent 
Organic Pollutants. 

Science continues to contribute to effec- 
tive governance of the Arctic. First, it 


provides an idiom for addressing conten- 
tious issues. Take, for example, the delimi- 
tation of Arctic coastal state jurisdiction over 
the seabed beyond the Exclusive Economic 
Zones. These states have rights to areas that 
are shown to be natural extensions of their 
continental shelves (see pages 172 and 174). 
Canada, Denmark and the United States 
have joined forces to conduct the mapping 
research needed to present evidence to the 
United Nations Commission on the Limits 
of the Continental Shelf. Russian policy- 
makers have expressed a clear desire for 
scientific cooperation in resolving any juris- 
dictional disagreements. 

Second, science helps to identify emerg- 
ing issues and provide the evidence needed 
to move them towards the top of the pol- 
icy agenda. A recent example involves 
the discovery of the prominent role of 
short-lived climate forcers, such as atmos- 
pheric soot (‘black carbo’). The scientific 


documentation of this problem prompted 
the Arctic Council to create a task force on 
the topic in 2009, leading to a 2011 Arctic 
Council decision to organize demonstration 
projects (for example on fire prevention) to 
help reduce emissions. 

A third role for science is to provide a 
reality check for commercial ventures: 
researchers can amass evidence to assess the 
credibility of forecasts of oil and gas reserves 
in the Arctic, the possible obstacles to com- 
mercial shipping, and the requirements for 
managing commercial fisheries. 


POLE TO POLE 

Despite the differences between the north 
and south poles, northerners can learn from 
the Antarctic experience, notably the strong, 
institutionalized links between the produc- 
ers of scientific knowledge and the guard- 
ians of the region’s governance system. 

The Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research (SCAR) is a non-governmental 
body operating as a committee of the 
International Council for Science (ICSU). 
It includes the national research coun- 
cils and scientific academies of countries 
involved in Antarctic research, and its ser- 
vices are relied on by the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meetings — the annual meet- 
ings of the governments of the treaty states. 
SCAR also collaborates with the Committee 
for Environmental Protection, the expert 
body that advises the politicians on environ- 
mental policy in the Antarctic. In the Arc- 
tic, the IASC has a comparable role to that of 
SCAR. But it is neither a committee of ICSU 
nor an explicitly acknowledged contributor 
to the work of the Arctic Council. This makes 
for a tenuous connection between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of Arctic science. 
Communication between the two groups is 
complicated, and is hampering the develop- 
ment of mutual respect and trust. 

Such problems almost torpedoed the pro- 
duction of a policy document summariz- 
ing the key findings of the Arctic Climate 
Impact Assessment for consideration at the 
2004 Arctic Council ministerial meeting. 
The absence of a well-defined and mutually 
understood procedure benefited no one. 

The IASC and the Arctic Council must, 
and will, remain separate, each with its 
own mandate, membership and operat- 
ing procedures. But they need an explicit 
agreement on ‘rules of engagement’ that 
encourage communication. The next Arctic 
Council ministerial meeting in 2013 should 
adopt a memorandum of agreement cover- 
ing this relationship. = 


Oran R. Young is at the Bren School of 
Environmental Science and Management, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara, California 93106, USA. 
e-mail: oran.young@gmail.com 
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Sami herder Mattis Sara (right) helps Nicholas Tyler take a reindeer blood sample in Karasjok, Norway. 


The local 
perspective 


Indigenous knowledge is maturing as a science, 
says Henry P. Huntington. But more work is 
needed to give the field the respect it deserves. 


nine Ifupiaq and Yupik elders in the 
community centre in Koyuk, Alaska, 
documenting information that they had 
acquired — from experience, observation 
and previous generations — about beluga 
whales. At one point, the conversation took 
a surprising turn — from whales to beavers. 
I must have looked confused. One of the 
elders smiled and explained that a growing 
beaver population was damming streams in 
which fish spawn, affecting the belugas’ food 
source’. The connection was clear when 
spelled out, but it was not one that most 
whale researchers would have anticipated. 
The concept of scientists using indig- 
enous, or traditional, knowledge in their 
research has received increasing attention 
over the past few decades. This is particularly 
true in the Arctic, where the potential global 


E April 1995, I sat with a group of 


effects of changes such as permafrost thaw 
and ice melt have created an urgent need to 
understand how climate change is affecting 
the region. Historical physical data about the 
region are lacking, but indigenous cultures 
there have retained practices and knowledge 
acquired over countless generations. 

More and more, scientists are finding 
value in collaborating with these popula- 
tions. And growing political awareness and 
activism by indigenous peoples have led to 
increased recognition of their knowledge 
and ideas. 

Yet there is still far to go. In 2007, for exam- 
ple, although the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) included discussions 
of traditional knowledge in its sections on 
Africa and Polar regions’, it did not consider 
the topic for other parts of the world. And 
in these two cases, discussions focused on 
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societal adaptation to climate change rather 
than on sharing observational data. 

In July 2011, a handful of organizations, 
including the United Nations University and 
the IPCC, convened a workshop in Mexico 
City in an effort to overcome the language 
and sociocultural barriers preventing 
inclusion of traditional knowledge in the 
research literature. But not all scientists are 
yet convinced of the value of this approach, 
nor do those who appreciate it always know 
how to pursue it. 


SEA CHANGE 

I first encountered traditional knowledge in 
the early 1990s while working for the Alaska 
Eskimo Whaling Commission in Barrow. 
Whenever I visited a village, I would open a 
map and ask the local whalers to introduce 
me to the area, so I would know the places 
they described when they called me later 
in the season to report their hunting activi- 
ties. The maps always caused an excited stir 
among them as they showed me where the 
sea ice was in spring, where the whales swam 
and other details of local geography and ecol- 
ogy that were largely undocumented in the 
scientific literature. I was hooked. 

Getting funding for a formal project to 
document traditional knowledge was a 
different story — in part because funding 
agencies were just beginning to recognize 
the legitimacy of the topic, and in part 
because I needed to learn how to frame such 
a project. 

In 1994, after a failed proposal, I went to 
Anchorage, Alaska, to work for the Inuit 
Circumpolar Council (ICC), an organi- 
zation that works to promote the value of 
indigenous knowledge to sympathetic-yet- 
sceptical scientists and managers. While 
there, I received funding from the US 
National Science Foundation. My research 
subject had switched from bowhead 
whales to beluga whales, but the basic idea 
remained the same. 

A sea change was coming. Groups such as 
the ICC became more vocal, and scientists 
who spent time with indigenous peoples 
grew increasingly appreciative of what they 
had to say. 

Today, there are many collaborations 
between scientists and Arctic residents. For 
example, Sami reindeer-herders in Sweden 
and Norway have worked with scientists to 
document snow conditions and their impli- 
cations for herding practices, now and in 
future climatological scenarios*. 

In Canada, climatologists and Inuit 
have uncovered subtle changes in weather 
patterns over the past few decades by 
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supporting qualitative observations with 
statistical correlations* and identifying 
places to install weather instruments to 
capture locally relevant data. Sea-ice sci- 
entists and Ifupiaq whaling captains have 
combined their perspectives to give a 
fuller view of ice patterns, dynamics and 
trends*. Marine mammalogists followed 
up on Ifupiaq observations to discover that 
bowheads, unlike most other whales, have a 
sense of smell®. 

The rhetoric among scientists and funding 
institutions has shifted from polite rejection 
to bemused tolerance and, increasingly, open- 
ness. In 2007, the North Pacific Research 
Board in Anchorage allocated US$1 mil- 
lion to traditional-knowledge research as 
part of its $14.7-million contribution to the 
5-year, multi-agency Bering Sea Integrated 
Ecosystem Research Project. 

And yet, there is much still to be done. 


STRONG FOUNDATIONS 

First, natural scientists must do more to 
engage with the topic. Social scientists, 
myself included, have done much to bring 
traditional knowledge to wider attention 
and develop appropriate methods for docu- 
mentation and collaboration”®. But experts 
in other fields need to join the conversation. 

In 2010, Iattended a meeting in northern 
Quebec, Canada, at which Peter Kattuk, an 
Inuit hunter from Sanikiluaq in Hudson Bay, 
noted that the seals he had caught that winter 
had shrimps instead of fish in their stom- 
achs, and tended to sink rather than float in 
the water. I felt the observation was impor- 
tant, but I lacked the knowledge to see why. 

A few days later, I mentioned Kattuk’s 
observations to Eddy Carmack, an ocean- 
ographer at Fisheries and Oceans Canada in 
Victoria, British Columbia. He recognized 
them as early warning signs of a food-web 
‘flip’ in Hudson Bay, which might otherwise 
have taken years to detect. Once Kattuk and 
Carmack made contact, the real exchange 
began. We need to foster more of these 
interactions. 

Scientists should, however, do some 
preparation before reaching out to local 
populations. Insensitivity to local con- 
cerns and misunderstandings about data 
ownership have caused projects to be can- 
celled or undermined. In the spring of 
2002, for example, researchers had to make 
last-minute changes to the cruise plan for 
an icebreaker heading to northern Alaska 
because they had assumed (wrongly) that the 
lack of communication from locals about the 
voyage was a sign of consent. 

Second, researchers should scrutinize 
traditional knowledge and its sources more 
carefully. Under the banner of political 
correctness, some scientists are slow to 
critique what is said by people from 
other cultures, which can undermine the 


reliability of information and the credibil- 
ity of the field. 

In the late 1990s, for example, beluga 
whales in Cook Inlet in southern Alaska 
were in the midst of a sharp population 
decline. Some self-professed local experts 
(perhaps seeking attention, perhaps to avoid 
hunting restrictions) claimed that there were 
50,000 whales in the Gulf of Alaska, but 
only a few hundred of them came into Cook 
Inlet at a time, creating a false impression of 
acrisis. Despite the lack of any corroborat- 
ing information, few scientists, fishermen 
or recognized local experts were willing to 
challenge these claims publicly. 

Indigenous cultures have ways of estab- 
lishing credibility, such as being careful 
to include the source and format of any 
information they pass on. Researchers need 
to be similarly diligent. 

Third, researchers and locals should 
collaborate to establish new ways of gather- 
ing traditional knowledge. In 2008, hunters 
in Nunavut, Canada, began carrying Global 
Positioning System units to record phenom- 
enaas they travelled their usual routes’. 

The technique was so successful that the 
researchers and the Inuit now plan to travel 
in 2012 to Nepal, to share the method with 


lfiupiaq elder Warren Matumeak (left) and 
glaciologist Andy Mahoney examine sea-ice data. 


residents of the Tsum Valley, which has 
lately seen increases in glacial retreat and 
other signs of climate change. The Inuvial- 
uit in northwestern Canada are developing a 
monitoring programme for their region, 
addressing local interests as well as topics 
identified by visiting scientists. An impor- 
tant element of such projects is that partici- 
pants are paid for their work, recognizing 
the importance of their contributions and 
providing for greater stability in personnel. 

These forward-looking approaches add 
another dimension to the typically retro- 
spective documentation of traditional 
knowledge, and should be supported by 
the same agencies that fund other scientific 
endeavours. 


Finally, we need to develop better ways 
of managing this information. Videos, 
maps and songs are better-suited than 
spreadsheets for recording traditional 
knowledge, but those formats are difficult 
to search or make accessible. Researchers 
at the Exchange for Local Observations 
and Knowledge in the Arctic (www.eloka- 
arctic.org) in Boulder, Colorado, are among 
those who are developing solutions — using 
advances in multimedia and data-tagging 
schemes to better represent knowledge. 

The question of ownership is another 
issue. In 1989, after the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill in Prince William Sound, Alaska, 
hunters and fishermen in the area had 
mixed responses to outsiders seeking their 
knowledge. Some saw benefits for all in 
collaborating; others expected a cut of future 
revenue in return for sharing their knowl- 
edge; still others worried about sensitive 
cultural information becoming public. 

Asa result, many research projects were 
delayed and proposals abandoned as proto- 
cols were debated. In 2010, in contrast, Yupik 
elders on Nelson Island in southwestern 
Alaska made public their database of local 
land-use patterns and environmental con- 
ditions, on the principle that sharing was of 
paramount value. 

Data-sharing practices should acknowl- 
edge cultural sensitivities and work in both 
directions. Researchers should feed informa- 
tion back to hunters, elders and other locals, 
so that they can join the conversation and 
see for themselves how their observations 
connect with other data. At its heart, the 
greater engagement of scientists with tradi- 
tional knowledge is really about the greater 
engagement of people, sharing information 
about what matters most to them. = 


Henry P. Huntington is Arctic science 
director for the Pew Environment Group, 
23834 The Clearing Drive, Eagle River, 
Alaska 99577, USA. 

e-mail: hhuntington@pewtrusts.org 
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One of the most heated debates in US politics is over the use of human embryonic stem cells. Here, George W. Bush in 2006 holds a child born from a frozen embryo. 


Brave new biopolitics 


Kevin Finneran hails a timely take on the debate raging over biotechnology 
breakthroughs in the United States. 


advances in the life sciences are as likely 
to set offa conflagration of debate as a 
celebration of progress. Such “new biology’, 
says Jonathan Moreno in The Body Politic, 
challenges our self-perceptions, social val- 
ues and even political systems. The age of 
bioscience has become the age of biopolitics. 
Moreno, a bioethicist at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia and a fellow at 
the Center for American Progress in Wash- 
ington DC, explores this political battlefield 
in depth. He examines today’s wars, and also 
the historical and philosophical streams 
that have fed opposing thought about bio- 
technologies in the United States. His aim 
is to develop a richer “moral conversation” 
about bioscience. Moreno devotes much of 
the book to a critique of what he sees as a 
neoconservative hostility to science, and 
explains how science can be a key ingredi- 
ent of a progressive political agenda. 
He charts the issues well, providing 
clear summaries of the use in research of 


ie stem cells to synthetic organisms, 


pluripotent stem cells 
derived from human 
embryos, the implica- 
tions of the successful 
cloning of Dolly the 
sheep and the pos- 
sible applications of 
synthetic biology. 
He covers the use of 
life-support technol- 
ogy to sustain the 
lives of patients with 
severe brain dam- 
age; the blurry line 
between therapeutic 
and enhancing inter- 
ventions in human 
reproduction; and the 
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disconcerting history of eugenics. 


Moreno shows how developments in 
biotechnology have affected people across 
the ideological spectrum. Over the past 
decade, these have led to new alliances 
between political factions and a difficulty 
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in finding common ground between others. 
The unlikely confraternity that questions the 
directions taken by life scientists includes 
conservatives concerned about abortion, 
neoconservatives worried about threats to 
human dignity and liberals fretting that new 
biotechnologies will exacerbate existing eco- 
nomic inequality. In this alliance, people on 
both the left and right sides of the political 
divide claim to be motivated by a preference 
for what is ‘natural. For the right, this usually 
means conventional human reproduction 
and the protection of human dignity. For 
the left, it is species and ecosystems. 

Moreno does not engage with argu- 
ments from religious conservatives; faith 
in divine guidance is difficult to refute. His 
fight is with the neoconservatives, especially 
those linked with 


the administration ONATURE.COM 
of former US presi- Harold Varmus ona 
dent George W. Bush. guide to US science 
Moreno criticizes and government: 
what he sees as the _go.tiafure.com/ailljfa 
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neoconservatives’ fundamental distrust of 
human nature, which underlies their belief 
that people cannot manage technological 
progress wisely. He makes much of the irony 
that neoconservatives associate science and 
technology with human commodification 
and alienation — the very problems once 
identified as the hallmarks of capitalism 
by Karl Marx. Furthermore, he shows that 
the neoconservative analysis is too shallow: 
progressives go farther by concluding that 
the social and economic backdrop to a tech- 
nology is what determines its impact. 

Moreno goes to some lengths to place his 
ideas in a larger philosophical context that 
extends from Socrates to Friedrich Nietzsche. 
In particular, he aims to demonstrate that a 
progressive, pro-science stance is consistent 
with the values of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment period that inspired the birth 
of the United States and the development of 
other Western democracies. 

But Morenos analysis focuses too heav- 
ily on the neoconservatives. He does not 
address why US Republicans do not object 
to the use of biotechnology in agriculture or 
pharmaceuticals, to nuclear power or to new 
computer and communications technologies. 
The ‘neocon label in US politics has changed 
in meaning since it was first coined, and it 
is now associated mainly with an interven- 
tionist foreign policy. Are the main figures 
from the Bush era — suchas Leon Kass, who 
headed the President's Council on Bioethics 
from 2001 to 2005 — still influential? How 
many conservatives would applaud Kass’s 
statement in his book Toward a More Natural 
Science (Free Press, 1985): “Science — how- 
ever much it contributes to health, wealth 
and safety — is neither in spirit nor in man- 
ner friendly to the ... moral and civic educa- 
tion of human beings and citizens”? 

Moreno frets that the political right wing, 
by investing in the human factor — such as 
reproduction — has the advantage in appeal- 
ing to the public. He encourages the left to 
build on its concern for human rights and 
the redistribution of wealth, and to create a 
progressive biopolitics. 

The United States itself provides a model 
for how allowing scientists to explore and 
test new ideas can result in benefits for all, 
says Moreno. The country is an enormous 
social experiment that evolves by learning 
from the evidence of what works, and oper- 
ates through fundamental values such as 
openness to new ideas. The challenge is to 
maintain this human side of science when 
the research, to many people, seems to be a 
threat to what is essentially human. = 


Kevin Finneran is editor-in-chief of Issues 
in Science and Technology, a publication 
of the US National Academies and the 
University of Texas at Dallas. 

e-mail: kfinnera@nas.edu 
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Books in brief 


Drive and Curiosity: What Fuels the Passion for Science 

Istvan Hargittai PROMETHEUS 338 pp. $26 (2011) 

What propels scientists towards great breakthroughs? Drive and 
curiosity are only part of it, argues Hungarian chemist Istvan Hargittai. 
Personality, motivation and accidents of circumstance led luminaries 
such as the co-discoverer of DNA structure James Watson, 
Nobel-prizewinning biochemist Gertrude Elion and theoretical 
physicist George Gamow to their big discoveries. The snapshot of 
Frederick Sanger — two-times Nobel prizewinner — is refreshing. The 
methodical biochemist’s regard for doing a steady job, says Hargittai, 
helped to pave the way to the Human Genome Project. 


Models. Behaving. Badly: Why Confusing Illusion with Reality Can 
Lead to Disaster, on Wall Street and in Life 

Emanuel Derman FREE PRESS 240 pp. $26 (2011) 

As a theoretical physicist and Wall Street analyst, Emanuel Derman 
has produced financial models that have become industry standards. 
But he has long warned that such models, however elegant, are 
inadequate: human behaviour must be factored in. Derman calls 

for financial models to be seen as “parallel thought universes” 

that should be taken with a kilogram of salt. Ranging wittily across 
philosophy, literature and the arcane world of high finance, Derman’s 
argument is a heady mix of physics, economics and memoir. 


SURVIVAL jae x 


Survival of the Beautiful: Art, Science, and Evolution 

David Rothenberg BLOOMSBURY 256 pp. £14.99 (2011) 

The colour blue rules for the male satin bowerbird of Australia. The 
interior decorators of the avian world, they gather plastic, shells 
and feathers of that hue to adorn their meticulously built stick 
structures, all to lure a potential mate. This is just one indication, 
argues philosopher and musician David Rothenberg, that beauty is 
not random but is intrinsic to life — and that evolution proceeds by 
sumptuousness, not by utility alone. Rothenberg covers topics such 
as camouflage, abstraction, the profound impact of art on science 
and much more to explore his theme. 


1Q84: Book One and Book Two/1Q84: Book Three 

Haruki Murakami HARVILL SECKER 624 pp./368 pp. £20/£14.99 (2011) 
This Japanese sci-fi blockbuster, now translated into English by Jay 
Rubin and Philip Gabriel in two volumes, begins irresistibly. Aomame, 
a clinically precise assassin, escapes a traffic jam by climbing down 
an emergency exit — and, like Alice, enters a parallel universe. 
Meanwhile, mathematics teacher Tengo is rewriting a novel about a 
two-mooned world ruled by a tribe of ‘little people’. Over one year, the 
lives of Aomame and Tengo slowly converge. Like its near-namesake 
1984, it is a dystopian tale of boy meets girl. It is also a fevered, 
enigmatic journey into alternative realities and near-past Japan. 


Endless Appetites: How the Commodities Casino Creates 
Hunger and Unrest 

Alan Bjerga JOHN WILEY 208 pp. £18.99 (2011) 

Globalization has spawned a crop-market ‘casino’ in which rich 
countries gamble over crop prices while millions go hungry. If it can 
be overcome, says Alan Bjerga, farmers could feed, clothe and fuel 
the world. Bjerga meshes number-crunching with research gleaned 
from trading floors in Chicago and farmers in Nicaragua, Thailand 
and Kenya. Feeding these countries’ hardscrabble hectares into the 
global market is, he concludes, an achievable way to solve hunger. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Centuries of skulls 


Alison Abbott enjoys a German exhibition charting 


how the human head is revered by cultures worldwide. 


kulls hold an _ Schadelkult 
abiding fascina- (Skull Cult) 
tion for the liv- | REM Museum of World 
ing. From goth rings Cultures, Mannheim, 
Germany. 


and Mexican Day of 
the Dead parapher- 
nalia to artist Damien 
Hirst’s diamond-studded platinum cast, 
skulls are stark and emptied reminders of 
mortality — and repositories for meaning. 

A German exhibition now reveals that skull 
cults have existed in nearly every culture since 
prehistoric times. Schddelkult (Skull Cult), at 
the Museum of World Cultures in Mann- 
heim, one of the Reiss Engelhorn Museums 
(REM), shocks and delights with its tales of 
how tribes around the world and across time 
prepared and used the skulls and heads of 
honoured ancestors or feared enemies. 

The exhibition hints at why the skull so 
grips our imagination. It is the scaffold- 
ing for faces of those once loved, feared or 
respected — and a casing for their psyche, 
memories and social power. It is the starkest 
proof that an individual is no longer here. 
Every culture tries to rationalize death; 
many have tried to beat it. The skull has had 
different symbolic roles in these endeavours. 


Until 29 April 2012. 


The oldest object, found 
in 1997 near Koblenz in 
northern Germany, is a 
Neanderthal skullcap 
— apparently used 
as a bowl — with 
an estimated age 
of 170,000 years. 
But even stranger 
exhibits abound. 
Skulls of respected 
tribe members 
might be made 
into jewellery to 
be worn by their 
descendants; deco- 
rated with carving, 
feathers or shells and 
brought out in rain- 
making rituals; or 
modelled in clay to 


create a true or idealized A Peruvian trophy head from AD 100-600. 


portrait. 

Some African tribes, believing that the 
power of their slain enemies lived on in their 
skulls, made musical instruments from them 
for use in battle or to weaken hostile neigh- 
bours. They detached the lower jaws to make 
trumpets and used the craniums as drums. 

Some of the most famous trophy heads 
were not skulls at all. The Jivaro people of the 
Andes developed a unique way of processing 
the decapitated heads of their enemies: after 
carefully skinning them, they would fill the 
skins with hot sand to shrink them, closing 
the eyes and mouth with bamboo needles 
to stop the soul from escaping. Wearing a 

shrunken head was thought to bring all- 
round success — in health, fertility and 
hunting. The Maori of New Zealand 
mummified their ancestors’ heads — the 
ornately tattooed head of a chieftain, 
brought to Europe by James Cook in 
1770, is among the finest exhibits. 
The practice of artificially 
deforming skulls was surpris- 
ingly widespread, from central 
Asia to central Europe. Startling 
examples include those created 
by binding the heads of young 
children in bandages or bon- 
nets to force them to grow into a 
spherical shape, or by squashing 


A shell-decorated ancestral skull of 
the Asmat people of New Guinea. 
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the heads between planks to force them into 
more flattened ‘table’ or ‘tower’ forms. 

Europe had its own skull cult. During 
the Middle Ages, ancestral skulls in parts 
of Alpine Europe were sometimes painted 
with floral patterns — a token of respect for 
bodies that had been disinterred to make 
room in cemeteries for the newly 

dead. Skulls appear constantly 
in post-Renaissance Chris- 
tian art and architecture as 

a reminder that death can 
pounce unexpectedly, so it 
was wise not to jeopardize a 
place in heaven by deviat- 
ing from the path of 
righteousness. A 
carved bust of the 

Virgin Mary, for 

example, doubles 
up as a skull reliquary. 

Schédelkult acts as a 
reminder that West- 
ern anthropologists 

have been collecting, 
measuring and inter- 
preting skulls for some 
200 years. The exten- 
sive ethnological col- 
lection of German artist 

and Darwinist Gabriel 

von Max (1840-1915) 
spawned this exhibition 
when several hundred of its skulls, thought 
to have been destroyed in the Second World 
War, were rediscovered in 2008 and returned 
to the REM. 

Von Max had intended his collection to 
celebrate the diversity of humanity. But many 
collections were exploited in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries for dubious 
phrenological and anthropometric studies. 
These fed erroneous theories claiming, for 
example, that particular races were inferior. 
The exhibition confronts this unscientific 
research, along with the sensitive question of 
whether present-day requests for skull repa- 
triation should be heeded. The curators argue 
that this should only happen when living 
relatives request skulls, or if they are proved to 
have been acquired through murder. 

The REM Museum of World Cultures 
is well equipped for forensic analysis and, 
together with collaborators, has carried out 
tests on some of the exhibited skulls to date 
and characterize them. Some of the results, 
including facial reconstructions, are dis- 
played on screens around the exhibition. 

The last showcase in the exhibition is 
packed with contemporary skull-bedecked 
objects — from furniture to a saucy mini- 
dirndl costume. Skull cults today ooze an 
irony that they never had in the past. m 


Alison Abbott is Senior European 
Correspondent at Nature. 
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Q&A Joichilto 
Internet visionary 


As the new director of the Media Lab at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) in 
Cambridge, Joichi Ito brings his knowledge of Internet start-ups — including Flickr, Twitter 
and licence provider Creative Commons — to the lab that developed the ideas behind the game 
Guitar Hero and Amazon Kindle’s E-Ink technology. Ito talks about the value of playfulness 
and freedom in scientific discovery. 


How did you get interested in technology? 
As a child, I wanted to become a physicist 
but spent more time playing with com- 
puters. My father was a Japanese polymer 
chemist recruited by a Michigan company, 
Energy Conversion Devices. As a teenager, 
I wrote software to measure responses to 
antireflective coating on photovoltaic cells 
for the firm. My mum was a college dropout 
and housewife, then joined the company, 
took us to Japan, and became president of its 
Japanese subsidiary. Later I was on the board, 
but I gravitated towards computers. 


You dropped out of college twice. Why? 

In the mid-1980s you could learn more about 
computers on your own than in the class- 
room. I dropped out of a computer-science 


programme at Tufts University in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1985, and out of a physics 
course at the University of Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1987. When I started working as a DJ in 
nightclubs, digging into the mess of AIDS- 
ridden working-class Chicago, university 
life seemed rather shallow. As a high-school 
student I hada great mentor, the physicist and 
inventor Stanford Ovshinsky, and it was hard 
to find that kind of stimulation at university. If 
Id had Richard Feynman asa physics profes- 
sor, I would probably have been fine. 


How will you convince MIT students to finish 
their PhDs? 

Ultimately, I want to admit and retain 
people like me, who would otherwise drop 
out because they want to build things and 
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pursue projects. I jokingly asked MIT 
administrators about enrolling myself, 
but they said it would be awkward for the 
director to also be a student. Universities 
provide incentives to learn, but they have 
been designed on a scarcity model, where 
you pick only the smartest people and edu- 
cate them, for a price. With the Internet, 
education should be more abundant and 
universities can become more open. 


What are your research priorities? 

I have my own biases but I’m not going to 
pursue my own research. The Media Lab 
itself is my work; everyone’s work is my 
work. Hopefully we'll pursue even more 
diversity, including reaching out to hard- 
science departments such as physics and 
chemistry. We could collaborate more with 
theoretical scientists, such as anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists. 


How do you plan to change the Media Lab? 
Media Lab scientists could get out and 
collaborate even more than they currently 
do. And people should come in, so the Lab 
is more of a platform than a container. 
Our corporate sponsors tend to be big 
firms and consumer-products companies, 
but we could also invite more non-profit 
organizations, foundations and others to 
collaborate. 


Is there a downside to corporate-sponsored 
research? 

Many companies pay consultants millions 
of dollars to massage their brains to make 
them feel a little smarter. The amount of 
money they invest at MIT is small by com- 
parison. But transactional relationships 
can be difficult. You have to pick sponsors 
who want to be inspired by you, not just use 
you for your intellectual property. Hope- 
fully there are enough of those to keep us 
afloat. 


Do you share the Media Lab’s values of 
playfulness and freedom? 

I named my venture-capital firm Neoteny 
(http://neotenylabs.com), which in devel- 
opmental biology means the retention of 
childlike attributes in adulthood. As adults, 
we tend to stop learning and focus on self- 
protection and retention, but as a child it 
is easy to feel wonder, to learn and adapt. 
Schools often teach children that they are 
stupid. Some teachers can cut children off, 
limiting their creativity and promoting 
self-censorship. The Media Lab attracts 
people who have not limited themselves, 
and encourages them to continue not to. Ina 
changing world, activities that sound whim- 
sical can bea great way to invest in your own 
ability to adapt. m 
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Sea-ice minimum is 
not a one-off 


There is heated discussion 
over whether or not this year’s 
seasonal sea-ice minimum in 
the Arctic constitutes a record 
(see go.nature.com/bmydx7 
and, for example, go.nature. 
com/286mdp). But the debate 
misses the crucial point: this 
year’s minimum is evidence that 
the unprecedented seasonal 
minimum of 2007 was nota 
one-off. 

Continuous global satellite 
sea-ice observations began 
in 1972. A value for sea-ice 
coverage is retrieved from the 
surface microwave emission, 
using the different emission 
properties of water and ice. The 
sea-ice extent is conventionally 
defined as the sum of all data 
elements that have more than 
15% ice cover. 

Several remote-sensing 
groups work on this topic, 
using various methods and 
data from at least two different 
satellite instruments: the 
Advanced Microwave Scanning 
Radiometer — Earth Observing 
System (AMSR-E) on NASA's 
Aqua satellite and the Special 
Sensor Microwave Imager/ 
Sounder (SSMIS). 

All of these groups agree that 
the seasonal 2011 minimum is 
very close to the 2007 minimum. 
That value was about 25% 
less than the previous low in 
2005, and almost 40% less 
than the climatological mean 
for the seasonal minimum 
(1979-2007). In autumn 2007, 
this value could be considered 
an outlier, caused by unusually 
warm weather over large parts of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

However, the five seasonal 
minima since 2007 are the 
lowest on record. Although it 
is too early to speak ofa trend, 
other observations, such as 
the thinning of Arctic sea ice 
over the past two decades, also 
suggest that the 2007 and 2011 
minima are not single outliers. 
Christian Melsheimer, Georg 
Heygster, Justus Notholt 


Institute of Environmental 
Physics, University of Bremen, 
Germany. 
heygster@uni-bremen.de 


Vaccine research 
loses out 


The US government has spent 
an estimated $60 billion on 
biodefence since the terrorist 
attacks of 11 September 2001 
(Nature 477, 150-152; 2011). 
This is an unprecedented 
investment in biomedical 
research and infrastructure. 

The value of capacity- 
building and spin-off 
discoveries that advance drug 
discovery and vaccine research 
should not be underestimated. 
However, suppose a fraction 
of this money had been used 
to accelerate vaccine research 
for existing diseases that pose a 
clear and present danger. In the 
case of HIV, tuberculosis and 
malaria — which together kill 
around 6 million people every 
year — we might have vaccines 
for all three by now. 

Of the billions that are 
spent each year on combating 
infectious diseases using the 
tools we have, less than 2% is 
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invested in vaccine research. 
The science is there to develop 
vaccines against these killer 
diseases, but the resources are 
not. A more balanced approach 
to allocating resources is 
needed. 

Peter Hale The Foundation for 
Vaccine Research, Washington 
DC, USA. 

peter. hale@vaccinefoundation.org 
Simon Wain-Hobson Institut 
Pasteur, Paris, France. 

Robin A. Weiss University 
College London, UK. 


The JASONs bought 
into the Vietnam War 


I was surprised that Ann 
Finkbeiner did not mention the 
JASONS involvement in the 
war in Vietnam in the 1960s, 

in which they were far from 
independent (Nature 477, 
397-399; 2011). 

The JASONs, a secretive group 
of US defence science advisers, 
bought the Pentagon line that the 
problem was infiltration from 
North Vietnam. They proposed 
laying a carpet of anti-personnel 
weapons across the entire 
demilitarized zone, including 
gravel and spider mines, button 


bomblets, and nail and cluster 
bombs. The US military replaced 
the 2.5-centimetre metal 
flechettes in the nail bombs 

with sharp slivers of plastic that 
Vietnamese physicians could not 
locate with X-rays. 

As one critic said shortly 
before the war ended (D. Shapley 
Science 179, 459-505; 1973), the 
JASONS were “totally unaware 
that they're just being used by 
some little, puddin-headed guy 
in the Pentagon”. 

Joseph Schwartz London, UK. 
josephschwartz@btinternet.com 


Fallacy in costs of 
pollution control 


You perpetuate a well-worn 
economic fallacy in arguing 
that tightening pollution 
regulations would help the 
economy because “money spent 
on reducing emissions does 
not disappear into a vacuum: 
pollution control is a business, 
too” (Nature 477, 249; 2011). 
As economist Frederic Bastiat 
pointed out in 1850, “The 
error begins when the sacrifice 
itself is said to be an advantage 
because it profits somebody” 
(Essays on Political Economy 
Provost, 1874). 

If it costs money to reduce 
pollution, that is because we 
must pay to divert people and 
equipment away from other 
activities that also benefit society. 
The benefits of pollution control 
may be worth the costs, but it is 
pure doublethink to claim that 
costs are benefits. 

Neal Hockley Bangor University, 
Wales, UK. 
neal.hockley@univ. bangor.ac.uk 
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BEHAVIOURAL NEUROSCIENCE 


Fruity aphrodisiacs 


Some fruit odours sexually arouse male fruitflies. The response is mediated by olfactory neurons that are sensitive to food 
smells and plug into the brain’s neural circuit for sexual behaviour. SEE LETTER P.236 


BENJAMIN PRUD’HOMME 
& NICOLAS GOMPEL 


he smell ofa delicious stew often 

stimulates a man’s appetite, 

but it rarely turns him on. 
Male Drosophila fruitflies, however, 
behave differently. On page 236 of this 
issue, Grosjean et al. } identify how 
particular odours from rotten fruit and 
decaying vegetables — the creatures’ 
typical diet — act as aphrodisiacs to 
male fruitflies. 

Males and females of many animal 
species produce chemical compounds 
that they use to find each other and 
to communicate their mating status. 
These volatile pheromones diffuse, 
and putative mating partners can 
detect them over fairly long distances. 
Female moths, for instance, release 
sex pheromones that can attract males 
from several kilometres away. How the 
nervous system perceives and interprets 
pheromones, and how these chemicals 
modify behaviours, are central questions 
in neurobiology. 

Drosophila melanogaster is a powerful 
genetic model for addressing such ques- 
tions. A key aspect of these flies’ ecology 
is that they meet and mate where they 
feed. A series of cues from the female, including 
a pheromone bouquet spread on her abdomen, 
elicits sexual arousal in the male fly”. 

Grosjean et al.’ find that odours unrelated 
to the female also promote male courtship 
behaviour. They show that phenylacetic acid 
and phenylacetaldehyde — two aromatic 
compounds found in fruits and other plants 
— specifically activate an olfactory receptor, 
IR84a, in sensory neurons on the fly nose (the 
antennae), thereby triggering male court- 
ship behaviour. Indeed, when the authors 
removed the Ir84a gene, the mutant male flies 
not only couldn't smell these two odours, but 
also did not engage in courtship as vigorously 
as normal flies. Conversely, perfuming an 
unattractive mating partner (a dead female) 
with phenylacetic acid enhanced sexual 
appetite in the normal male, but not in the 
IR84a mutants. 

How can sensory neurons tuned to detect 


Projection ~~ 
neuron /— 


Male courtship behaviour 


Pheromone- 
processing centre 


lobe 


Antenna 


Food odours Female odours 


Figure 1 | When neurons meet. The male fruitfly’s antennae 
perceive fruit-derived odours, as well as female odours. Dedicated 
sensory neurons convey this information to the antennal lobe, 
from where it is conveyed by projection neurons to a higher 
brain region — the pheromone-processing centre. There, the 
information from the two sensory stimuli intermingles, leading 
to male courtship behaviour. 


food-derived odours promote sexual behav- 
iour? Olfactory neurons connect to a brain 
centre called the antennal lobe, from where 
their projections are further parsed into 
smaller centres called glomeruli*. Grosjean and 
colleagues find that all IR84a-expressing olfac- 
tory neurons innervate the same glomerulus — 
one of the three glomeruli that are involved in 
male courtship behaviour. 

Male fruitflies have a dedicated and com- 
plex neural circuit that controls most aspects 
of their courtship behaviour — from sensory 
perception to motor output**. The identity of 
this courtship circuit is governed largely by 
male-specific isoforms of the transcription 
factor Fruitless (FRU™). As it turns out, the 
IR84a olfactory neurons also express FRU™. 
What's more, they form synaptic connections 
in the antennal lobe with projection neurons 
that also express FRU™. 

The projection neurons downstream of the 
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Antennal 


olfactory neurons dispatch different 
forms of sensory information to distinct 
brain regions. For example, information 
on food odours typically reaches one 
place and pheromone information goes 
to another. Yet Grosjean et al. show that 
the projection neurons downstream of 
IR84a sensory neurons are an excep- 
tion: their axonal processes intermin- 
gle tightly with other FRU™-positive 
projection neurons in the pheromone- 
processing centre of the brain (Fig. 1). 
In other words, the neural circuit medi- 
ating male-fly courtship is equipped 
with a plug-in to sense food resources 
that modulates the decision to court 
females. 

How various sensory signals coming 
from different sources are integrated 
and computed in the brain into an 
actual decision is poorly understood. It 
seems, however, that the projection neu- 
rons conveying food or female-related 
odours connect to a unique centre 
that determines whether the olfactory 
environment is amenable to courtship. 
Knowledge of how this neural circuit 
reaches ‘decisions’ and how it triggers 
behaviours will require detailed char- 
acterization of the wiring and activity 
of the circuit®”. 

Regardless of how male flies integrate food 
odours into the decision to mate, one may 
wonder why they do so in the first place. 
Female flies do worry about where they lay 
their eggs, but their male counterparts usu- 
ally seem to have little say in this. Or per- 
haps they do. Linking courtship behaviour 
to a food compound gives the male some 
sway over how his progeny will be raised. 
Should the levels of phenylacetic acid be 
limited (read: low food resources), a male 
might not insist on courting local females, 
no matter how attractive they smell, and 
might wait to sire progeny grown ina richer 
environment. 

This solution — linking food odour to 
male reproductive behaviour — has probably 
evolved relatively recently. Although IR84a 
belongs to an ancient family of receptors, it is 
found only in fruitflies, and is notably absent 
from insect species that rely on long-range 
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Figure 2 | Romantic setting. Male fruitflies not only feed on rotten fruit and vegetables, but also look for 
mating partners there. 


pheromones to attract mates. Thus, evolution 
of IR84a may have shaped the ecology of 
fruitflies: targeting good food may have 
become a proxy for finding a sexual partner, 
thus circumventing the need for long-range 
pheromones (Fig. 2). 

Advertisers often exaggerate the powerful 
role of human pheromones and perfumes in 
sexual attraction. It is nonetheless remark- 
able that the very chemical compounds that, 
according to this paper’, enhance fly sexual 
appetite are also pleasant to humans and are 
used in perfumes for their sweet, floral smell. 
It remains to be seen to what extent environ- 
mental stimuli affect sexual behaviours in 
other species, including humans. = 
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incandescence 


Sources of incandescence emit their radiation across a broad spectrum. The 
finding that metamaterials can be used to tune the sources’ emission spectrum 
makes these emitters an attractive prospect for some applications. 


JEAN-JACQUES GREFFET 


hen a material is at high temperature, 
it emits light — a phenomenon 
called incandescence. This is how 


tungsten filaments in light bulbs produce 
light. Yet, for most applications, these ther- 
mal sources of light are inefficient because 
they radiate over a broad spectrum. Writ- 
ing in Physical Review Letters, Liu et al.' 
describe how metamaterials can be used to 
design a thermal source that has a controlled, 
narrow emission spectrum in the infrared 
regime. Metamaterials are materials that have 
been engineered to contain nanostructures 


that give them novel properties. 

As Max Planck demonstrated in 1900, at 
thermal equilibrium, the radiation spectrum 
is independent of the material from which an 
object is made or its geometry, and depends 
only on temperature. However, in a non- 
equilibrium situation such as that of a light 
bulb, the spectrum is modified by the proper- 
ties of the source's material. Progress in mak- 
ing incandescent light sources has thus been 
limited to choosing the best available material. 
So technologies based on phenomena other 
than incandescence are used to produce more 
efficient sources than thermal emitters, such 
as light-emitting diodes or fluorescent tubes 
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for lighting applications. Liu and colleagues’ 
finding — that by using metamaterials it is 
possible to engineer the emission spectrum 
of an incandescent source in the infrared — 
paves the way for new applications for thermal 
sources. The authors describe sources that emit 
light at one or two wavelengths, or over a con- 
trolled spectral band, thus demonstrating good 
control of the emission spectrum. So how does 
it work? 

The key to understanding the design of 
a thermal source is to apply Kirchhoff’s law. 
This states that the thermal emission produced 
by a device is proportional to its absorptivity. 
Although it was introduced historically as a 
principle, the law has been mathematically 
derived”, and so we now know that it is valid 
for any absorbing structure. Hence, design- 
ing an efficient emitter amounts to design- 
ing an efficient absorber, or in other words, 
to making light enter an absorbing structure 
without being reflected. With the develop- 
ment of nanophotonics, there has been a 
blossoming of new ideas for thermal sources, 
such as materials with periodic structure*” 
combined with surface resonances®, multi- 
layer systems’, metallodielectric systems® and 
nanowires’. Such structures allow the absorp- 
tion spectrum and the direction of emission to 
be controlled. 

A standard technique for obtaining large 
absorption/emission is to use a thin metallic 
film separated from a mirror by a thin trans- 
parent layer. It was first introduced to provide 
anti-reflection coatings at radar frequencies 
(the ‘Salisbury screen’ concept) and is often 
used in infrared detectors. By replacing the thin 
film with small disks, quasi-monochromatic 
absorbers/emitters have been obtained”. Liu 
et al. now introduce a metamaterial that con- 
sists ofa periodic array of metallic crosses sepa- 
rated from a metallic mirror by a transparent, 
thin, insulating layer. The crosses are useful 
because they allow the emission frequency to 
be tuned by changing the length of their arms, 
just as the pitch of an organ pipe depends on 
the pipes length. Interestingly, the authors show 
that it is possible to generate two absorption 
frequencies by combining two types of cross, 
each type having a different arm length (Fig. 1). 
They demonstrate an almost 100% absorption/ 
emission for the two frequencies. 

This large absorption might at first seem 
surprising, because crosses absorbing at one 
frequency cover only half of the sample’s 
surface and so would be expected to absorb 
only half of the incident radiation. This appar- 
ent paradox is easily resolved by recognizing 
that, at subwavelength scales, light cannot be 
described in terms of optical rays propagating 
along straight lines. A cross illuminated at its 
peak absorption frequency (resonant absorp- 
tion) can absorb as much radiation as an opaque 
disk that has an area (the ‘absorption cross-sec- 
tion’) much larger than the area of the cross. 
For example, the absorption cross-section of 
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an atom at the resonant wavelength A takes the 
value 3)7/27, which is much larger than the 
size of the atom. Hence, it is possible to pack 
together several subwavelength-sized crosses 
that have different absorption frequencies but 
do not cover the entire sample's surface and still 
attain almost total absorption for all of these 
frequencies. This property is the key to the 
design of broad-spectrum absorbers/emitters 
using metamaterials. 

What applications might there be for 
incandescent sources with controlled infrared 
spectra? Infrared thermal sources are usually 
used for identifying gases. Most gases have 
specific infrared absorption lines, so produc- 
ing infrared sources designed to emit at these 
frequencies is an attractive idea. Another 
promising application is the development of 
thermophotovoltaic solar cells, which con- 
vert solar radiation into electricity. One of the 
main limitations to the efficiency of photo- 
voltaic solar cells is the mismatch between the 
broad emission spectrum of the Sun and the 
narrow absorption spectrum of the photo- 
voltaic cell. The thermophotovoltaic concept 
is based on having a broadband absorber that 
captures the Sun's energy and heats a second- 
ary source that has an emission peak perfectly 
matched with the absorption spectrum of 
the solar cell. 

Finally, Liu and colleagues’ study’ raises 
the prospect of active control of the thermal 
emission. The only active control of emission 
achieved so far has been based on modifying 
the temperature of the source. This is usually 
a slow process because temperature changes 
are limited by the time needed for heat to dif- 
fuse through the system. But if the resonant 


Metallic mirror 


Transparent layer 


Figure 1 | Infrared thermal emitter. Liu et al.' 
have designed a periodic material that can emit 
infrared light at two wavelengths. The unit cell of 
the material, represented here, contains two types 
of cross, each type having a different arm length. 
The crosses are separated from a metallic mirror 
by a thin (0.3-micrometre) transparent layer. 
(Modified from ref. 1.) 


absorptivity can be controlled by electrically 
or optically tuning a resonant absorber, a new 
generation of smart emitters can be envisaged. 
Liu et al. suggest that it would be possible to 
do just that to change the emission frequency. 
Another possibility is modulating the absorp- 
tivity/emissivity without modifying the source 
temperature. This could allow fast modulation 
of emission that is not limited by temperature 
dynamics. = 
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Why tumours 
eat tryptophan 


Tumours increase their consumption of the amino acid tryptophan to evade immune 
control. But how does this work? A study shows that the main product of this 
consumption binds to a receptor involved in the immune system. SEE ARTICLE P.197 


GEORGE C. PRENDERGAST 


here is mounting evidence that fast- 

growing ‘progressive’ cancers occur 

because of a failure of the immune 
system to maintain control over budding 
tumours. The ability of cancers to escape 
immune responses is therefore attracting 
increasing attention, with numerous stud- 
ies now pointing, perhaps surprisingly, to 
the consumption of the amino acid trypto- 
phan asa critical factor in progressive cancer. 
On page 197 of this issue, Opitz et al.' 
advance the field with their finding that many 
cancers upregulate a liver enzyme, tryptophan 
dioxygenase, to drive tryptophan consump- 
tion. What’s more, the authors find that the 
primary product of this process, kynurenine, 
is an endogenous ligand for the aryl hydro- 
carbon receptor, which mediates invasive 
tumour growth. This second finding links the 
fields of toxicology, immunology and cancer 
biology in new ways, and may help to explain 
how elevated tryptophan consumption helps 
tumours to overcome immune barriers to 
cancer progression. 

Cancer has its roots in altered gene structure 
and expression, but the tissue microenviron- 
ment in which a cancer arises poses a huge 
barrier to its development and progression. 
In particular, the complex interplay between 
cancer cells and nearby immune cells may be 
one of the most important determinants of 
whether an early cancer is destroyed by the 
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immune system, persists in a dormant or slow- 
growing state (such tumours are often local- 
ized and treatable), or progresses to a clinically 
challenging invasive or metastatic state. 

Immune escape represents a budding 
tumour’s victory in its constant thrust and 
parry with the immune system, which detects 
accumulating genetic damage in cancer cells. 
This battle, which is coordinated with onco- 
genic processes, selects for cancer cells that 
can resist immune detection or eradication. 
Immune escape therefore drives the develop- 
ment of tumours towards increasingly aggres- 
sive forms’. Intriguingly, many pathways of 
immune escape involve active suppression of 
the immune system by tumour cells, implying 
that disruption of these suppressive pathways 
could restore immune attack. One such path- 
way that is of emerging importance in cancer 
involves the consumption of tryptophan and 
generation of kynurenine by the indoleamine 
2,3-dioxygenase enzymes IDO and IDO2, 
and also by tryptophan dioxygenase (TDO), 
as Opitz et al.’ report. 

The fundamental role of IDO in immune 
tolerance was recognized several years before 
its connections to cancer, and it is by far the 
most broadly expressed and studied of the 
tryptophan-metabolizing enzymes**. IDO’s 
action leads to tryptophan depletion and 
kynurenine generation, which cooperate to 
inhibit the activation of immune cells known 
as T cells through various mechanisms that 
also affect the activities of other classes of 


immune cells*®. In addition to cancer cells 
themselves, dendritic cells and regulatory 
B cells of the immune system may be key sites 
of IDO action for initiating and maintaining 
antigenic tolerance, the process that prevents 
the immune system from recognizing and 
attacking tumours. IDO has also been impli- 
cated in chronic viral infections and allergies, 
and in various autoimmune and inflamma- 
tory disorders in which immune control is 
disrupted’. 

In patients with cancer, the upregulation 
of IDO is often associated with a poor prog- 
nosis®. Genetic ablation of the enzyme in mice 
has confirmed that IDO has crucial roles in 
immune tolerance and inflammatory carcino- 
genesis (tumour growth associated with 
chronic inflammation), with IDO expression 
in tumour cells, immune cells and stromal 
cells apparently contributing to its functions 
in cancer-associated inflammation, immune 
escape and tumour outgrowth”"’. Pharmaco- 
logical studies have shown that IDO inhibitors 
are efficacious anticancer agents, especially 
when used as adjuvants to improve the efficacy 
of immunochemotherapy, radiotherapy and 
cancer vaccines". Indeed, clinical trials of IDO 
inhibitors as adjuvant anticancer agents are now 
under way. What’s more, the powerful efficacy 
of the anticancer drug imatinib in the treatment 
of solid gastrointestinal stromal tumours may 
bea result of IDO inhibition by the drug”. 

Opitz et al.’ reveal that, like IDO, TDO is 
frequently activated in cancer, particularly in 
cases in which IDO is not activated. This is the 
situation in a type of brain cancer called glioma, 
for example, in which the authors performed 
their studies. Their work is the first to connect 
TDO to cancer biology. One unique aspect of 
TDO is that its activation promotes cancer-cell 
migration, something that IDO has not been 
reported to do. This suggests some divergence 
in function between the two enzymes, despite 
their shared ability to generate kynurenine. 
TDO is structurally dissimilar to IDO and 
IDO2, but all three enzymes can consume 
substrates other than tryptophan. If TDO’s 
substrate preference differs from that of the 
IDO enzymes, this might differentiate its bio- 
logical functions from those of IDO or IDO2 
to some extent. Whatever the case, Opitz and 
colleagues’ work suggests that TDO inhibitors 
might be important for cancer studies, both 
because they may be useful in treating IDO- 
independent cancers and because TDO activa- 
tion could be one way for tumours to acquire 
resistance to IDO inhibitors. 

Notably, Opitz et al. also report that 
kynurenine is an endogenous ligand of the 
aryl hydrocarbon receptor (AHR) that medi- 
ates a signalling pathway from TDO (or IDO) 
to AHR in driving malignant growth (Fig. 1). 
AHR is a xenobiotic receptor — one that 
responds to foreign substances in the body 
— and is most widely known to bind to 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin, a potent 
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Figure 1 | The kynurenine pathway of cancer invasion and immune escape. Indoleamine 
2,3-dioxygenase (IDO) enzymes generate the compound kynurenine in tumour and immune cells. 

Opitz et al.' find that another enzyme, tryptophan dioxygenase (TDO), also generates kynurenine in 
tumour cells, and that kynurenine acts as a signal for the aryl hydrocarbon receptor (AHR). a, Kynurenine 
generated by a tumour cell may activate AHRs on the same cell, causing the receptors to translocate to 

the cell’s nucleus (not shown), where they regulate the expression of target genes that help tumour cells 
migrate. b, Binding of kynurenine to AHRs on certain immune cells (effector T cells; T.) that recognize 
tumour cells suppresses the activity of the Ty cells, helping tumours to evade immune responses. 

c, The binding of kynurenine to other tumour-targeting immune cells — dendritic cells and regulatory 

B (B,,.) cells — increases immune tolerance. d, Immune tolerance can spread from the tumour’s 


microenvironment when dendritic cells and B,,.. 


cells move to lymph nodes and stimulate the generation 


of tumour-promoting regulatory T cells, thereby facilitating metastasis. 


toxic chemical that powerfully suppresses 
antibody and cellular immune responses, stim- 
ulates carcinogenesis and promotes tumour 
outgrowth. Previous work has suggested that 
kynurenine can bind to AHR to promote the 
generation of immune-suppressive T cells that 
support cancer development’. The binding 
of kynurenine to AHR causes the receptor to 
move into the nucleus, where it binds target 
genes and activates their transcription, lead- 
ing to tumour migration. Genetic studies in 
mice have defined roles for AHR in immune 
regulation, inflammation and carcinogenesis", 
the same processes in which IDO has been 
implicated”. 

Opitz et al.' found that elevated levels of 
AHR in tumours corresponded with a poor 
prognosis in patients, supporting a similar 
connection between TDO overexpression and 
patient outcome. Their discovery of kynure- 
nine as an endogenous ligand for AHR in 
cancer helps to explain why tumours select for 
IDO- or TDO-mediated tryptophan consump- 
tion: the kynurenine that is produced binds to 
AHR and helps tumours to achieve immune 
escape. The connection between tryptophan 
consumption and AHR activation may also 


explain why inflammation and immune escape 
supported by tryptophan consumption are so 
integrally connected in cancer”. Intriguingly, 
although IDO2 is still little understood, the 
gene encoding it is one of those regulated in 
dendritic cells by AHR activation’. Along 
with other evidence”, this connection hints 
at a feedback loop between AHR and trypto- 
phan consumption, suggesting that the IDO/ 
TDO-kynurenine-AHR signalling pathway 
might dynamically modulate inflammation 
and immunity. 

Given that AHR is likely to be a widespread 
mediator of kynurenine responses, AHR stud- 
ies from the field of toxicology could have a 
large conceptual impact on tumour immu- 
nology and cancer biology. Opitz and col- 
leagues’ work' also begs many questions. Does 
kynurenine act as a general migratory signal 
for immune cells or cancer cells? Might AHR 
effector signals distinguish between the func- 
tions of IDO and TDO in inflammation and 
immune tolerance? And could existing AHR 
activators or blockers be used to treat diseases 
that involve IDO, TDO and kynurenine? These 
issues provide a basis for exciting research 
opportunities in the future. m 
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disappearance of signatures known as mass- 
independent fractionations (MIFs) from 
the sulphur isotopic record of sedimentary 
minerals such as pyrite’. 

A critical subtheme that has gained traction 
in oxygen-buffering models is the coincident, 
but probably not coincidental, occurrence of the 
GOE with one of Earth’s great tectonic transi- 


A model proposes that falling sea levels shifted the make-up of volcanic 
gases on the early Earth, triggering a chain of events that may have allowed 
photosynthesis in the ocean to oxygenate the atmosphere. SEE LETTER P.229 


TIMOTHY W. LYONS & 
CHRISTOPHER T. REINHARD 


burning question for those studying 

the early Earth is whether oxygen pro- 

duction started in the ocean before it 
first began to accumulate in the atmosphere. 
A growing body of work convincingly shows 
that cyanobacteria in the ocean produced 
oxygen roughly 200 million to 300 mil- 
lion years before the Great Oxidation Event 
(GOE) — the first appreciable build-up of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, which occurred 
about 2.4 billion years ago. But for oxygen 
to have been produced without accumu- 
lating in the atmosphere, efficient sinks or 
buffers must have existed to consume it as 
quickly as it was generated. On page 229 
of this issue, Gaillard and co-authors’ 
offer their take on this conundrum. They 
propose that falling sea levels across growing, 
stabilizing continents altered the gas compo- 
sition of volcanoes, and that these tectonic 
changes weakened oxygen buffers, enabling 
the GOE. 

The idea of pre-GOE oxygen production 
received a big boost with the recognition” 
that organic molecules preserved in roughly 
2.7-billion-year-old shaley rocks in Western 
Australia are biomarkers both of cyanobacterial 
oxygen production and of oxygen-demanding 
steroid biosynthesis by eukaryotes (organisms 
such as plants, animals and fungi). The validity 
of these biomarkers has since been ques- 
tioned*", but other strong evidence has been 
found indicating that oxygen was produced’, 
and at times accumulated at very low levels®*, 
before the GOE. 

Previous models of oxygen buffering 


postulated the release of chemically reduced 
volcanic gases, such as hydrogen, that reacted 
efficiently with oxygen emerging from bio- 
logical sources. Only when the levels of those 
oxygen-consuming gases fell did atmospheric 
oxygenation begin, producing the clear, 
irreversible evidence now thought of as the 
smoking gun of the GOE — the permanent 
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tions — a purported spurt in the generation and 
stabilization of continents and their emergence 
from the sea. In 2007, Lee Kump and Mark Bar- 
ley’ noted another important transition that 
paralleled the rise of oxygen levels and of the 
continents: a shift from previously dominant 
submarine volcanoes to subaerial volcanoes — 
those on land. They argued that the two types 
of volcanoes had fundamentally different redox 
states because of differences in the tempera- 
ture and pressure at which their volatile com- 
ponents degassed from molten rock. Hotter, 
land volcanism would therefore have resulted 
in bountiful oxidized gases, including sulphur 
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Figure 1 | Sulphur isotopic data through Earth’s history. a, The isotopic composition of sulphur on 
Earth can be plotted as A*S — a measure of the deviation of a mineral’s sulphur isotopic composition 


from that expected if the variations scaled strictly with the masses of the isotopes, expressed in parts per 
thousand’ (%o). Values above or below 0%o indicate the magnitude of ‘mass-independent fractionation’ 
(MIF), which is linked to atmospheric chemistry and volcanic-gas releases. Before the Great Oxidation 
Event (shaded box), atmospheric chemical reactions such as those shown in b led to large A*’S anomalies 
following the release of sulphur dioxide (SO,) from volcanoes into the atmosphere. Gaillard et al.’ 
suggest that these anomalies were caused by an increase in the ratio of SO, to hydrogen sulphide (H,S) 
in volcanic emissions, and by an increase in the total amount of sulphur-containing gases released, 

both of which were the result of more widespread subaerial volcanism. They further propose that a 
concomitant increase in oceanic sulphate (SO,”>) allowed biologically produced oxygen to accumulate 
in the atmosphere, causing subsequent loss of MIF signals. b, This simplified scheme shows MIF source 
reactions in the atmosphere following volcanic emission of SO,; hv indicates light-dependent reactions. 
The reaction sequences are abridged and depicted as unidirectional to emphasize the main products — 
sulphate (SO,”-) and elemental sulphur (S,) — and pathways from the atmosphere to the ocean. 
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dioxide (SO,), which are poor oxygen buffers 
compared with the chemically reduced gases, 
such as hydrogen and hydrogen sulphide (H,S) 
resulting from the earlier, mainly submarine 
eruptions. The GOE followed in response. 

Gaillard et al.’ now give us a way to think 
about continents, volcanoes and the GOE that 
builds on Kump and Barley’s model. On the 
basis of studies of lava from modern Hawaii, 
the authors propose that submarine lavas 
need not be more reduced than those above 
the sea. They also performed thermodynamic 
calculations suggesting that the properties of 
volcanic gases — specifically, the relative con- 
centrations of SO, and H,S — are little affected 
by the redox state of lava. 

The authors go on to provide a new spin on 
the volcano theory based on a model of the 
gas—melt equilibrium of Hawaiian tholeiitic 
basalt (which is assumed to be a good analogue 
for the early Earth). Specifically, they attribute 
increases in the overall amount of sulphur- 
containing gases released by volcanoes just 
before the GOE, and the accompanying major 
shift from reduced H,S towards oxidized SO,, 
simply to decreases in the average pressure of 
volcanic degassing. The emergence of conti- 
nents jutting well above the seas would have 
produced the ubiquitous subaerial volcanoes 
that lowered the pressure of eruptions. The 
argument for continental emergence rests with 
another model’ asserting that long-term cool- 
ing of the mantle allowed for thicker, stronger 
continental crust, which rose above the oceans 
about 2.5 billion years ago. 

Gaillard and colleagues’ theory’ is built 
largely on theoretical thermal and chemical 
models that have ample degrees of uncer- 
tainty. But another key part of their proposi- 
tion relies on data: the structure of sulphur’s 
MIF record. The disappearance of MIF signals 
for sulphur in sedimentary minerals mirrors 
the rise of atmospheric oxygen at the GOE 
(Fig. 1), but equally impressive is the large 
magnitude of MIF signals that occur in the 
mineral record just before the disappearance. 
A recent model” ties these large MIF signals 
to high ratios of SO, to H,S roughly 2.7 billion 
to 2.5 billion years ago, but does not focus 
on the mechanisms behind the changing gas 
composition. 

Gaillard et al. posit that the mechanistic 
key to atmospheric oxygenation might have 
been increased delivery of sulphate to the 
ocean through the same atmospheric, light- 
dependent reactions that yielded the high- 
magnitude MIF signals (Fig. 1). Simply put, 
increased inputs of sulphate (and indeed 
increased inputs of sulphur-containing gases 
overall) could have ramped up the production 
of H,S from sulphate reduction occurring at 
high-temperature volcanic vents on the sea 
floor. This H,S might then have reacted with 
reduced, dissolved iron released from the 
vents that would otherwise have served as 
an oxygen buffer. The greater flux of sulphur 


could even have allowed H,S to accumulate in 
parts of the ocean”. 

Questions certainly remain about the 
buffering systems and the timing of events in 
Gaillard and colleagues’ model. For example, 
a peak in the abundance of huge sedimen- 
tary iron formations occurs 2.7 billion to 
2.5 billion years ago — the same time as MIF 
signals reached their apex. This relationship 
indicates that large amounts of reduced iron 
emerged from hydrothermal vents at that time, 
despite the putative increase of sulphate in the 
ocean. What's more, the timing of events in 
thermal (tectonic) models" fits only loosely 
with that of the relevant chemical models and 
with the timing of the transitional atmospheric 
oxygenation that occurred before the GOE 
proper® *. The specific relationships between 
sulphate availability in the ocean and the 
processes that buffer iron release from deep- 
sea vents are open to other interpretations” 
that may challenge the authors’ emphasis 
on thermochemical sulphate reduction and 
attendant H,S production. Also, there is much 
uncertainty about when continental growth 
and emergence from the ocean occurred. 

Gaillard and colleagues’ model falls among 
a growing number of oxygen-buffering 
scenarios, including one based on molyb- 
denum”’ that is linked to nitrogen bioavail- 
ability in the ocean and another that involves 
nickel’ and its role in methane production 
(methane can be an important oxygen sink). 
It may well be that many diverse processes 
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controlled the oxygenation of the atmosphere 
to varying extents, and that the ties they share 
to the emergence of continents on a cooling 
Earth are anything but coincidental. m 
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Spins coupled to a 
persistent current 


Quantum computing architectures based on hybrid systems require strong 
coupling and information exchange between their constituent elements. These 
two features have been achieved in one such hybrid setting. SEE LETTER P.221 


IRINEL CHIORESCU 


he development of electronic tech- 

nologies based on the principles of 

quantum mechanics, such as quantum 
computing, requires coupling and integra- 
tion of quantum objects of various kinds on 
the same electronic chip. For such integration 
to succeed, each object needs to be among 
the best in its class. On page 221 of this issue, 
Zhu et al. make progress in this direction by 
successfully demonstrating coupling between 
two quantum systems: a superconducting flux 
quantum bit (qubit) and an ensemble of iden- 
tical, highly ‘coherent’ quantum spins. The 
authors show that the two systems exchange 


quanta of radiation, allowing quantum infor- 
mation encoded in the quanta to be reliably 
transferred between them. The result is rele- 
vant for quantum computing based on hybrid 
settings, in which the superconducting qubits 
would process quantum information and the 
spins would be used to preserve or transfer the 
information’. 

Superconducting flux (or persistent current) 
qubits are loops of superconducting material 
interrupted by insulating barriers known as 
Josephson junctions. They are an excellent 
choice among superconducting qubits. This 
is because their magnetic flux, which is pro- 
duced by the current circulating in the loop, 
couples directly to quantum magnets (atomic 
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spins) that either exist in crys- 
tals or are artificially induced 
in them. In Zhu and colleagues’ 
case, the quantum magnets are 
associated with the electronic 
spin states of atomic defects 
created in diamond. The two 
qubit states, the ground and ° 
excited states, are defined % 
respectively by the clockwise 
and anticlockwise direction 
ofa persistent current of hun- 
dreds of nanoamperes. Being a 
quantum, as opposed to a clas- 
sical, bit, the qubit can also be 
in a quantum superposition of 
the two states — that is, it can be 
in the ground and excited states 
simultaneously. In their experi- 
ment, Zhu et al. used a qubit that 
has four Josephson junctions’ 
(Fig. 1), which allow adjust- 
ment of the energy difference 
between the two qubit states to 
match the energetic fingerprint 
of the diamond spins, as well as 
optimal operation of the qubit. 
Coupling between atoms 
and electromagnetic fields in 
resonators was first studied in 
atomic physics because atomic 
energy levels in diluted gases 
have a sufficient lifetime for 
the transfer of quanta to be 
observed. Proposed by Tavis and Cummings* 
in the 1960s, the coupling between atoms and 
a standing electromagnetic wave has been 
observed for an ensemble of atoms’ and single 
atoms’ in cavity quantum electrodynamics 
experiments, in which the photons and atoms 
interact in a cavity. More recently, trapping 
molecules above a superconducting micro- 
wave resonator has been proposed’ as a means 
to implement cavity quantum electrodynam- 
ics ona chip. These studies’ made use of the 
electric-field component of an electromagnetic 
field to coherently exchange photons between 
the field and the system under study. 
Although the magnetic-field component 
of an electromagnetic field offers much less 
coupling than the electric-field analogue, 
magnetic two-level systems (such as the ‘up’ 
and ‘down’ spins in an ensemble of atoms) 
have much longer lifetimes than their electri- 
cal counterparts. This aspect is central to cav- 
ity quantum electrodynamics experiments in 
solid-state systems, which are relevant to the 
implementation of quantum computing ona 
chip but rapidly lose quantum information to 
the surrounding environment. Dipolar inter- 
actions between spins in such systems are a 
major cause of information loss because they 
affect the spin lifetime. But these interactions 
can be reduced by ‘diluting’ the spins in the 
host solid. Strong magnetic coupling between 
the electromagnetic field in the cavity and a 


Josephson a J 


Figure 1 | Quantum hybrid. Zhu and colleagues’ hybrid quantum system‘ 
involves a slab of diamond (blue) placed on top of a superconducting circuit 
(grey). A persistent current (red), the direction of which can be either clockwise or 
anticlockwise, characterizes a tunable flux quantum bit featuring four Josephson 
junctions. A larger structure known as a superconducting quantum interference 
device (SQUID), which features two additional Josephson junctions, is used to 
detect the average value of the persistent current. The magnetic flux (blue arrows) 
generated by the persistent current couples to some of the spins (green dots) in 

the diamond. The spins (grey and green dots) are in the form of defects located 

in a plane inside the diamond slab that is separated from the flux qubit by about 
1.2 micrometres. This coupling allows quantum information to be transferred 
from the flux qubit to the spin ensemble. 
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spin ensemble has been demonstrated theo- 
retically® and experimentally (see ref. 2 fora 
discussion), and requires a coupling strength 
larger than both the cavity’s photon decay rate 
and the rate at which the spin loses its quan- 
tum-state information. 

In typical cavity quantum electrodynamics 
experiments, the cavity field is a harmonic 
oscillator and is coupled to an ensemble of 
one or more two-level systems. But in their 
experiment, Zhu et al.' reversed the roles of 
these elements: they demonstrated strong 
coupling between the flux qubit (a two-level 
system) and the ensemble of spins, which is 
treated as a single harmonic oscillator. The 
authors prepared a diamond slab with a num- 
ber of nitrogen-vacancy (NV) defects located 
in a plane inside the diamond that is separated 
from the flux qubit by about 1.2 micrometres 
(Fig. 1). Each NV defect has three states, with 
the state of lowest energy being separated from 
the two higher-energy states owing to an inter- 
nal magnetic field in the crystal (see Fig. 1c of 
the paper’). It is this energy-level separation 
that defines the ground and excited states of 
the ensemble of NV defects and that allows 
these states to be entangled with the ground 
and excited states of the flux qubit. 

Zhu et al. used a flux qubit with an energy 
gap between its ground and excited states that 
can be tuned to have the same energy as the 
energy gap between the ground and excited 
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the collection of long-lived NV 
spins. Zhu and colleagues esti- 
© mated that the number of NV 
defects that take part in this 
process is as large as 3 x 10’, 
giving a collective qubit-NV- 
ensemble coupling of 70 mega- 
hertz, which is sufficiently large 
to split the energy of the joint 
state and its reverse (see Fig. 3b 
of the paper’). They showed 
that a coherent oscillation 
between these two states lasted 
for about 20 nanoseconds, and 
suggested ways to increase this 
duration. 

Compared with set-ups 
in which a resonator is used 
instead of a flux qubit’, the 
flux qubit gives a more local- 
ized coupling. In addition, the 
external magnetic fields used to control the 
two states of the spin system alter a resona- 
tor’s frequency and so affect the coupling 
process, which does not happen for a qubit 
of such small dimensions. What’s more, this 
type of device has a larger qubit-ensemble 
coupling’ than devices involving resonators, 
and operates in a frequency range of a few 
gigahertz, which is practical for low-temper- 
ature experiments. Finally, a four-junction 
flux qubit such as that of Zhu and colleagues 
can be used for studies involving materials 
other than diamond, because it can be tuned 
to be in resonance with spin states over a broad 
energy range. = 
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An endogenous tumour-promoting ligand 


of the human aryl hydrocarbon receptor 


Christiane A. Opitz!?*, Ulrike M. Litzenburger’*, Felix Sahm®*, Martina Ott'’, Isabel Tritschler*, Saskia Trump”, 

Theresa Schumacher!?, Leonie Jestaedt®, Dieter Schrenk’, Michael Weller*, Manfred Jugold®, Gilles J. Guillemin’, 
Christine L. Miller!®, Christian Lutz’, Bernhard Radlwimmer”, Irina Lehmann’, Andreas von Deimling®, Wolfgang Wick! 
& Michael Platten’ 


Activation of the aryl hydrocarbon receptor (AHR) by environmental xenobiotic toxic chemicals, for instance 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (dioxin), has been implicated in a variety of cellular processes such as 
embryogenesis, transformation, tumorigenesis and inflammation. But the identity of an endogenous ligand activating 
the AHR under physiological conditions in the absence of environmental toxic chemicals is still unknown. Here we 
identify the tryptophan (Trp) catabolite kynurenine (Kyn) as an endogenous ligand of the human AHR that is 
constitutively generated by human tumour cells via tryptophan-2,3-dioxygenase (TDO), a liver- and neuron-derived 
Trp-degrading enzyme not yet implicated in cancer biology. TDO-derived Kyn suppresses antitumour immune 
responses and promotes tumour-cell survival and motility through the AHR in an autocrine/paracrine fashion. The 
TDO-AHR pathway is active in human brain tumours and is associated with malignant progression and poor survival. 
Because Kyn is produced during cancer progression and inflammation in the local microenvironment in amounts 


sufficient for activating the human AHR, 


these results provide evidence for a previously unidentified 


pathophysiological function of the AHR with profound implications for cancer and immune biology. 


Degradation of Trp by indoleamine-2,3-dioxygenases 1 and 2 (IDO1/2) 
in tumours and tumour-draining lymph nodes inhibits antitumour 
immune responses’ ~ and is associated with a poor prognosis in various 
malignancies®. Inhibition of IDO1/2 suppresses tumour formation in 
animal models’ and is currently tested in phase I/II clinical trials in 
patients with cancer’. The relevance of Trp catabolism to human 
tumour formation and progression is, however, as yet unknown. 


TDO degrades Trp to Kyn in human brain tumours 


A screen of human cancer cell lines revealed constitutive degradation of 
Trp and release of high micromolar amounts of Kyn in brain tumour 
cells, namely glioma cell lines and glioma-initiating cells (GICs), but not 
human astrocytes (Fig. la). IDO1 and IDO2 did not account for the 
constitutive Trp catabolism in brain tumours (Supplementary Fig. la—e). 
Instead, tryptophan-2,3-dioxygenase (TDO), which is predominantly 
expressed in the liver (Supplementary Fig. 3a, b) and is believed to regu- 
late systemic Trp concentrations®, was strongly expressed in human 
glioma cells (Supplementary Fig. 1b) and correlated with Kyn release 
(Fig. 1b). Pharmacological inhibition or knockdown of TDO blocked 
Kyn release by glioma cells, whereas knockdown of IDO1 and IDO2 
had no effect (Fig. 1c,d and Supplementary Fig. 2a), thus confirming 
that TDO is the central Trp-degrading enzyme in human glioma cells. In 
human brain tumour specimens, TDO protein levels increased with 
malignancy and correlated with the proliferation index (Fig. le-g and 
Supplementary Fig. 2b-d). As described previously*, healthy human 
brain showed only weak TDO staining in neurons (Fig. le). TDO 


expression was not confined to gliomas but was also detected in other 
cancer types (Supplementary Fig. 3b, c). Lower Trp concentrations were 
measured in the serum of patients with glioma (Fig. 1h). These may not 
have translated into increased Kyn levels (Fig. 1h) because Kyn is taken 
up by other cells and metabolized to quinolinic acid. Indeed, accumula- 
tion of quinolinic acid was detected in TDO-expressing glioblastoma 
tissue (Fig. li and Supplementary Fig. 3d). 


Effects of TDO-mediated Kyn release on immune cells 


Kyn suppresses allogeneic T-cell proliferation’. Allogeneic T-cell pro- 
liferation was inversely correlated with Kyn formation by glioma- 
derived TDO (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). Knockdown of 
TDO in glioma cells (Supplementary Fig. 4c, d) restored allogeneic 
T-cell proliferation, and the addition of Kyn to the TDO knockdown 
cells prevented the restoration of T-cell proliferation (Fig. 2b). The 
proliferation of CD4* and CD8™ T cells stimulated by the T-cell 
receptor was inhibited by Kyn in a concentration-dependent manner 
(Supplementary Fig. 4e). In addition, knockdown of TDO resulted in 
enhanced lysis of glioma cells by alloreactive peripheral blood mono- 
nuclear cells (Supplementary Fig. 4f). Finally, decreased infiltration 
with leukocyte common antigen (LCA)-positive and CD8* immune 
cells was observed in sections of human glioma with high TDO 
expression in comparison with those with low TDO expression 
(Fig. 2c), indicating that Kyn formation by TDO may suppress 
antitumour immune responses. In vivo experiments in immuno- 
competent mice demonstrated that tumours expressing TDO grew 
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Figure 1 | TDO degrades Trp to Kyn in human brain tumours. a, Trp (left) 
and Kyn (right) content in the supernatants of human astrocytes (hAs), glioma 
cell lines and GICs (T323) cultured for 72 h and measured by high-performance 
liquid chromatography (HPLC) (n = 4). b, Correlation between TDO mRNA and 
Kyn release by human glioma cells measured by quantitative RT-PCR and HPLC 
(n = 4). c, Kyn concentrations in the supernatants of U87 glioma cells cultured for 
48 hin the presence of the TDO inhibitor 680C91 (black bars) or its solvent (white 
bars; n = 4, P = 0.005, 0.002 and 0.0009 for 1, 5 and 10 uM 680C91, respectively). 
d, Kyn release by glioma cells after knockdown of TDO (black bars; P = 0.000007, 
0.0007 and 0.00006, respectively), IDOI (dark grey bars) or IDO2 (light grey bars) 
by siRNA (n = 3). e, Upper panel: weak neuronal TDO expression in healthy 

brain tissue. Lower panel: TDO expression in glioblastoma (WHO grade IV). 

TDO staining is in red. Asterisk indicates necrosis; arrowheads indicate the border 


faster and had a higher proliferation index than TDO-deficient con- 
trol tumours (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 4g-i). TDO activity in 
tumours suppressed antitumour immune responses in vivo, as 
demonstrated by a decreased release of interferon-y by tumour- 
specific T cells and tumour cell lysis by spleen cells of mice bearing 
TDO-expressing tumours in comparison with mice bearing TDO- 
deficient tumours (Fig. 2e, f). 


Effects of TDO-mediated Kyn release on glioma cells 


We next assessed the autocrine effects of Kyn on glioma cells. 
Although no differences in cell cycle progression were detected 
between controls and glioma cells with TDO knockdown (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5a), knockdown of TDO decreased motility and 
clonogenic survival (Fig. 2g,h and Supplementary Fig. 5b-d). This 
was mediated by Kyn because exogenous addition of Kyn restored 
motility and clonogenic survival in the absence of Trp (Fig. 2i,j and 
Supplementary Fig. 5e, f), suggesting that Kyn increases the motility of 
malignant glioma cells. In GICs, sphere formation was enhanced in 
response to Kyn (Supplementary Fig. 5g). Finally, tumour formation 
was impaired when TDO knockdown tumours were orthotopically 
implanted in the brains of nude mice, which are devoid of functional 
T cells (Fig. 2k and Supplementary Fig. 5h, i). To analyse whether 
TDO-mediated inhibition of antitumour natural killer (NK)-cell res- 
ponses, which are functional in nude mice, might account for the 
impaired formation of TDO knockdown tumours, we compared sub- 
cutaneous tumour growth in the presence or absence of NK cells. NK- 
cell depletion (Supplementary Fig. 5j) enhanced the growth of both 
control and TDO knockout tumours but did not restore the growth of 
TDO knockout tumours to that in controls (Fig. 2] and Supplementary 
Fig. 5k), suggesting that Kyn generated by constitutive TDO activity 
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to infiltrated brain tissue. Insets: single tumour cells (arrows) infiltrating the 
adjacent brain tissue. Magnifications: 40 (main panels), x 400 (upper inset) and 
X 100 (lower inset). f, Plot of TDO expression (H-score; see Supplementary 
Methods) in brain tumours of increasing malignancy (WHO grades II-IV; grade 
II, n = 18; grade III, n = 15; grade IV, n = 35). g, Correlation of the Ki-67 
proliferative index with the TDO H-score in gliomas of different WHO grades 
(n = 42). h, Trp (left) and Kyn (right) concentrations in the sera of 24 patients 
with glioblastoma and 24 age-matched and sex-matched healthy controls, 
measured by HPLC. i, Quantification of staining with quinolinic acid in healthy 
human brain tissue (white bar; n = 5) and glioblastoma tissue (black bar; n = 5). 
The data distribution in f and g is presented as box plots, showing the 25th and 
75th centiles together with the median; whiskers represent the 10th and 90th 
centiles, respectively. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 


enhances the malignant phenotype of human gliomas in an autocrine 
manner in the absence of functional antitumour T-cell and NK-cell 
responses. 


Kyn activates the aryl hydrocarbon receptor 


For a better understanding of the molecular mechanisms underlying 
the autocrine effects of Kyn on glioma cells, we performed microarray 
analyses of Kyn-treated glioma cells revealing broad induction of aryl 
hydrocarbon receptor (AHR) response genes by Kyn (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Figs 6a,b and 7). Pathway analyses showed that the 
25 genes that were most strongly induced by Kyn treatment in U87 
cells at 8h and at 24h were all directly or indirectly regulated by the 
AHR (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 6b). The AHR is a transcription 
factor of the basic helix-loop-helix (bHLH) Per-Arnt-Sim (PAS) 
family, which is activated by xenobiotics such as benzo[a]pyrene 
and 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (TCDD)”*. Malignant glioma 
cell lines and GICs express the AHR constitutively (Supplementary 
Fig. 6c)'', and upregulation of AHR target genes by Kyn was confirmed 
in two different glioma cell lines (Supplementary Fig. 6d, e). Kyn led to 
translocation of the AHR into the nucleus after 1h, thus showing an 
immediate effect of Kyn on the AHR (Fig. 3b,c and Supplementary 
Fig. 8a). In accordance with this, western blot analyses of Kyn- 
activated tumour cells showed decreased cytoplasmic localization 
paralleled by increased nuclear accumulation of the AHR comparable 
to that induced by TCDD (Fig. 3d). In the nucleus the AHR forms 
a heterodimer with the AHR nuclear translocator (ARNT) that 
interacts with the core-binding motif of the dioxin-responsive ele- 
ments (DRE) located in regulatory regions of AHR target genes’’. 
Kyn induced DRE-luciferase activity in glioma cells, with a con- 
centration giving half-maximal response (ECs9) of 36.6 UM (Fig. 3e, 
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Figure 2 | Paracrine and autocrine effects of TDO-mediated Kyn release by 
glioma cells. a, Correlation of the proliferation of peripheral blood 
mononuclear cells (PBMCs) cultured with allogeneic glioma cell lines with the 
Kyn release of the glioma cells (n = 3). b, Proliferation of PBMCs cultured with 
allogeneic TDO-expressing control U87 glioma cells (sh-c) in comparison with 
U87 glioma cells with a stable short hairpin RNA-mediated knockdown of TDO 
(sh-TDO), with or without 100 uM Kyn (black bars), in comparison with 
PBMCs alone with or without 100 1M Kyn (white bars; n = 3). 

c, Quantification of LCA* cells (left) and CD8* cells (right) stained in human 
glioma sections with low TDO expression (H-score < 150, white bar; n = 12 for 
LCA, n = 10 for CD8) and in human glioma sections with high TDO 
expression (H-score = 150, black bar; n = 17 for LCA, n = 10 for CD8). 

d, Growth of Tdo-deficient GL261 murine glioma cells stably transfected with 
Tdo (filled circles) or empty vector (open circles) injected subcutaneously into 
the flank of C57BL/6N mice was monitored using metric callipers (n = 6). 
Tumour weight (g) was calculated as 0.5 X length (cm) x width? (cm”). 

e, Interferon-y release by T cells of mice bearing subcutaneous Tdo-expressing 
tumours (black bar) in comparison with T cells of mice bearing Tdo-deficient 


Supplementary Fig. 8b). AHR activation was unique to Kyn in a panel 
of Trp catabolites (Supplementary Table 1). An ethoxyresorufin-O- 
deethylase (EROD) assay confirmed the induction of the functional 
AHR target gene CYPIA1, encoding cytochrome P450, family 1, sub- 
family A, polypeptide 1, with an ECso of 12.3 4M for Kyn (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 8c). Radioligand binding assays with mouse liver 
cytosol from Ahr-proficient and Ahr-deficient mice showed that Kyn 
binds to the AHR with an apparent Kq of roughly 4 uM (Fig. 3f). 

Activation of the AHR and upregulation of AHR-regulated gene 
expression in response to Kyn were inhibited by the AHR antagonist 
dimethoxyflavone or knockdown of AHR (Fig. 3g and Supplementary 
Fig. 8g-k), indicating that Kyn is a specific agonist of the AHR. The 
involvement of the same or similar AHR residues in the binding to 
Kyn, TCDD and 3-methylcholanthrene was confirmed by the fact 
that dimethoxyflavone inhibited the activation of the AHR by all three 
ligands (Supplementary Fig. 8g-i). 


The effects of TDO-derived Kyn are mediated by the AHR 


The endogenous production of Kyn in glioma cells was sufficient to 
activate the AHR, because knockdown of TDO decreased the expres- 
sion of AHR-regulated genes (Fig. 3h and Supplementary Fig. 81-0). 


tumours (white bar) after re-stimulation with glioma lysates measured by 
ELISpot (n = 3). f, Lysis of GL261 murine glioma cells by spleen cells of mice 
with Tdo-expressing GL261 tumours in comparison with those with 
subcutaneous Tdo-deficient GL261 tumours, measured by chromium release 
(n = 4). g, Quantification of the migrated distances of sh-c (open squares) and 
sh-TDO (filled circles) cells into a collagen matrix (n = 3, P = 0.004, 0.0005 and 
0.01 for 24, 48 and 72 h, respectively). h, Clonogenic survival of sh-c (white bar) 
and sh-TDO (black bar) U87 cells (n = 3). i, Matrigel Boyden chamber assay 
of U87 glioma cells in the absence or presence of 70 [1M Trp without or 

with 30 or 60 UM Kyn (n = 3). j, Clonogenic survival of LN-18 glioma cells in 
the absence or presence of 70 uM Trp without or with 30 or 60 UM Kyn (n = 3). 
k, Representative cranial MRIs, haematoxylin/eosin staining (H&E) and nestin 
staining of CD1 nu/nu mice implanted with sh-c (upper panels) or sh-TDO 
(lower panels) U87 glioma cells. The images are representative of two 
independent experiments (n = 6). 1, Tumour weight of sh-c (white bars) and 
sh-TDO (black bars) U87 glioma cells injected subcutaneously in the flank of 
CD1 nu/nu mice that were treated either with anti-asialo GM1 antibody (asialo) 
for NK-cell depletion or control IgG (IgG) (n = 8). Error bars indicate s.e.m. 


Because mean Kyn concentrations of 37.01 + 13.4 uM were measured 
in U87 xenografts (n = 6), sufficient Kyn concentrations to activate 
the AHR were also reached in vivo. 

In accordance with activation of the AHR by TDO-derived Kyn, 
expression of the AHR target gene TIPARP in LCA* immune cells 
was observed only in human glioma sections expressing TDO 
(Fig. 4a). To determine whether TDO influences antitumour immune 
responses through the AHR we analysed the infiltration of immune 
cells in human glioma sections in relation to their AHR expression. 
Indeed, infiltration by LCA* and CD8* immune cells was decreased 
in sections of human gliomas with high AHR expression compared 
with those with low AHR expression (Fig. 4b). To analyse the contri- 
bution of host AHR expression to tumour growth, we compared the 
growth of murine tumours with and without Tdo expression in Ahr- 
deficient and Ahr-proficient mice. The growth of Tdo-expressing 
tumours was attenuated in Ahr-deficient mice when compared with 
Ahr-proficient mice (Fig. 4c) indicating that AHR-mediated host 
effects enhance tumour growth. Staining of LCA’ immune cells in 
the tumours revealed that expression of TDO decreased the infiltra- 
tion with LCA* immune cells in Ahr-proficient mice but not in Ahr- 
deficient mice (Fig. 4d and Supplementary Fig. 9a), suggesting that 
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Figure 3 | Kyn activates the AHR. a, Connection of the 25 genes that were 
most strongly induced by Kyn treatment in U87 cells after 8h to AHR signalling 
(red, upregulation; green, downregulation). b, Translocation of green 
fluorescent protein (GFP)-tagged AHR into the nucleus of mouse hepatoma 
cells, which do not degrade Trp, after 3 h treatment with 50 UM Kyn, 50 uM Trp 
or 1 nM TCDD (negative control: medium). ¢c, Ratios of nuclear to cytoplasmic 
fluorescent intensity in cells with GFP-tagged AHR after 3h of indicated 
treatment (negative control: medium; positive control: 1 nM TCDD, 50 uM 
Kyn). The data distribution is represented by box plots, showing the 25th and 
75th centiles together with the median; whiskers represent the 10th and 90th 
centiles, respectively (P < 0.001, one-way analysis of variance on ranks, followed 
by Dunn’s method). d, AHR western blots of two different nuclear (N) and 
cytoplasmic (C) fractions each of control (lanes 1 and 2), Kyn-treated (lanes 3 


TDO-mediated suppression of antitumour immune responses 
through the AHR contributes to the host effects enhancing the growth 
of Tdo-expressing tumours. In addition, while in Ahr-proficient 
mice the expression of Tdo strongly enhanced tumour growth in 
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and 4) and TCDD-treated (lanes 5 and 6) human LN-229 glioma cells. e, Dioxin- 
responsive element (DRE) chemical activated luciferase gene expression in U87 
glioma cells treated with the indicated Kyn concentrations (n = 2). 

f, Radioligand binding assay with indicated concentrations of L-[*H]Kyn using 
mouse liver cytosol from Ahr-proficient and Ahr-deficient mice. Specific 
binding was calculated by subtracting the radioactivity measured in Ahr- 
deficient cytosol from that of Ahr-proficient cytosol (n = 4). g, CYPIAI mRNA 
expression in sh-AHR LN-308 glioma cells (black bars) in comparison with 
controls (sh-c; white bars) treated with 100 uM Kyn, 1nM TCDD or controls 
(n = 4). h, mRNA expression of AHR target genes in sh-TDO (black bars) in 
comparison with sh-c U87 glioma cells (white bars; n = 4) (AHRR, P = 0.02; 
CYPIAI1, P = 0.0007; IL1A, P = 0.001; IL1B, P = 0.0000006; IL6, P = 0.0047; 
IL8, P = 0.01; PAI-2, P = 0.0005; TIPARP, P = 0.06). Error bars indicate s.e.m. 


observed in Ahr-deficient mice, although to a much smaller extent 
(Fig. 4c). Because murine glioma cells express functional AHR (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9b-e), these results suggest that the increase in 
tumour growth mediated by TDO in Ahr-deficient mice is due to 
autocrine effects of TDO on the tumour cells themselves. 

This notion is supported by the fact that Kyn failed to induce 
motility of human glioma cells after AHR knockdown (Fig. 4e). In 
addition, the increase in clonogenic survival in response to Kyn was 
abolished in glioma cells with a knockdown of AHR (Fig. 4f). Finally, 


Figure 4 | The autocrine and paracrine effects of TDO-derived Kyn are 
mediated through the AHR. a, Immunofluorescence staining of LCA and 
TIPARP in human glioma sections with low or high TDO expression. 
Magnification < 400. b, Quantification of LCA® cells (left) and CD8* cells 
(right) stained in human glioma sections with low AHR expression 
(Histoscore < 150, white bar; n = 10 for LCA, n = 8 for CD8) and in human 
glioma sections with high AHR expression (H-score = 150, black bar; n = 12 
for LCA, m = 12 for CD8). c, Tumour weight measured 15 days after 
subcutaneous injection of murine GL261 glioma cells with and without Tdo 
expression in the flanks of Ahr-proficient mice (white bars) or Ahr-deficient 
mice (black bars; n = 6). d, Quantification of LCA* immune cells stained in the 
subcutaneous Tdo-proficient and Tdo-deficient GL261 tumours in Ahr- 
proficient and Ahr-deficient mice presented as box plots, showing the 25th and 
75th centiles and the median (n = 4). WT, wild type. e, Migration of sh-c LN- 
308 glioma cells (white bars) and LN-308 glioma cells with knockdown of the 
ARR by two different shRNAs (grey bars, sh-AHR1; black bars, sh-AHR2) in 
the presence or absence of 100 UM Kyn (n = 4). f, Clonogenicity of sh-c (white 
bars) and sh-AHR (black bars) LN-308 glioma cells with or without 100 uM 
Kyn (n = 3). g, Growth of AHR-proficient (filled circles) and AHR-deficient 
(open circles) human LN-308 glioma cells injected subcutaneously into the 
flank of CD1nu/nu mice was monitored with metric callipers (n = 7). Tumour 
weight was calculated as in Fig. 2d. P values: day 5, 0.147; day 9, 0.546; day 12, 
0.027; day 16, 0.008; day 19, 7.18 X 10~*; day 22, 1.77 X 10° *; day 26, 

1.57 X 107; day 30, 8.49 X 10-4; day 34, 8.26 X 104; day 41, 0.022; day 45, 
0.0477. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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in vivo experiments demonstrated that induced knockdown of 
AHR in human glioma cells inhibited tumour growth in immuno- 
compromised mice (Fig. 4g and Supplementary Fig. 9f), underscoring 
the importance of AHR signalling for the autocrine effects of Trp 
degradation. 


TDO-derived Kyn activates the AHR in human cancer 

Next we aimed at investigating whether TDO-derived Kyn activates the 
AHR in human brain tumour tissue. Indeed, TDO expression correlated 
with the expression of the AHR and AHR target genes in human glioma 
tissue (Fig. 5a—c and Supplementary Fig. 9g), indicating that constitutive 
TDO expression in glioma cells produced sufficient Kyn levels to activate 
the AHR. To address whether the TDO-Kyn-AHR signalling pathway 
is also activated in cancers other than glioma, we analysed microarray 
data of diverse human tumour entities. Interestingly, TDO expression 
correlated with the expression of the AHR target gene CYP1B1 not only 
in glioma (Fig. 5c) but also in B-cell lymphoma, Ewing sarcoma, bladder 
carcinoma, cervix carcinoma, colorectal carcinoma, lung carcinoma 
and ovarian carcinoma (Fig. 5d, Supplementary Fig. 10a and 
Supplementary Table 2). This finding indicates that the TDO-Kyn- 
AHR pathway is not confined to brain tumours but seems to be a 
common trait of cancers. Analysis of the Rembrandt database revealed 
that the overall survival of patients with glioma (WHO grades II-IV) 
with high expression of TDO, the AHR or the AHR target gene CYP1B1 
was reduced in comparison with patients with intermediate or low 
expression of these genes (Fig. 5e and Supplementary Fig. 10b)’’. 
Finally, in patients with glioblastoma (WHO grade IV)", the expres- 
sion of the AHR targets CYP1B1, IL1B, IL6 and IL8, which are regu- 
lated by TDO-derived Kyn in glioma cells (Fig. 3h and Supplementary 
Fig. 5d, e), were found to predict survival independently of WHO grade 
(Fig. 5f and Supplementary Fig. 10c), thus further underscoring the 
importance of AHR activation for the malignant phenotype of gliomas. 
In summary, these data suggest that endogenous tumour-derived Kyn 
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activates the AHR in an autocrine/paracrine fashion to promote 
tumour progression (Fig. 5g). 


Discussion 

Cancer-associated immunosuppression by Trp degradation has 
until now been attributed solely to the enzymatic activity of IDO in 
cancer cells and tumour-draining lymph nodes. IDO inhibition is 
therefore currently being evaluated as a therapeutic strategy in the 
treatment of cancer in clinical trials’ despite some off-target effects on 
human cancer cells. We show that TDO is strongly expressed in 
cancer and is equally capable of producing immunosuppressive 
Kyn. In IDO-negative glioma cells, TDO seems to be the sole deter- 
minant of constitutive Trp degradation, indicating that TDO repre- 
sents a novel therapeutic target in glioma therapy. In fact, an orally 
available TDO inhibitor has recently been developed’®. Inhibition of 
TDO may not only restore antitumour immune responses but also 
act on the tumour cell intrinsic malignant phenotype, because we 
delineated the importance of constitutive Trp degradation to sustain 
the malignant phenotype of cancer by acting on the tumour cells 
themselves. 

Emerging evidence indicates a tumour-promoting role of the AHR. 
AHR activation promotes clonogenicity and invasiveness of cancer 
cells''!”. Transgenic mice with a constitutively active AHR sponta- 
neously develop tumours'*””, and the repressor of the AHR (AHRR) 
represents a tumour suppressor in multiple human cancers”. The 
aberrant phenotype of Ahr-deficient mice points to the existence of 
endogenous AHR ligands’. Although different endogenously pro- 
duced metabolites such as arachidonic acid metabolites, bilirubin, 
cyclic AMP, tryptamine and 6-formylindolo[3,2-b]carbazole (FICZ) 
have been shown to be agonists of the AHR”, their functionality has 
not been convincingly demonstrated in a pathophysiological context 
such as cancer or immune activation. The search for endogenous 
ligands of the AHR is therefore continuing. 
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Figure 5 | TDO-derived Kyn activates the AHR in diverse human cancers, 
and AHR activation predicts survival in patients with glioma. a, Correlation 
of TDO expression (red) and AHR expression (brown) in consecutive sections 
of human glioblastoma tissue. Arrows indicate vessels for orientation. 
Magnification 40; insets X200. b, Correlation between TDO and AHR 
expression in human glioma tissue based on H-scores of TDO and AHR, 
calculated by Spearman rank correlation (n = 26). ¢, Correlation between TDO 
and CYP1B1 expression in microarray data of human glioblastoma (n = 396) 
analysed by Spearman rank correlation. d, Correlation between TDO and 
CYP1B1 expression in microarray data of human bladder cancer (left; n = 58), 
human lung cancer (centre; n = 122) and human ovarian carcinoma (right; 
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n= 91) analysed by Spearman rank correlation. e, Survival probabilities of 
patients with glioma (WHO grades II-IV) with high expression (red) of TDO 
(left) or AHR (right) compared with those of patients with intermediate (blue) 
or low (green) expression of these genes derived from Rembrandt’. f, Survival 
probabilities of patients with glioblastoma with high expression (red) of the 
AHR target gene CYP1B1 compared with those of patients with low (green) 
expression of CYP1B1 derived from the glioblastoma data set of the Cancer 
Genome Atlas network"* (n = 362). g, Synoptic figure highlighting the 
autocrine and paracrine effects of TDO-derived Kyn on cancer cells and 
immune cells through the AHR. 
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We now link these two important pathways contributing to cancer 
progression by showing that Trp catabolism leads to AHR activation, 
and we provide evidence of a pathophysiological human condition 
that is associated with the production of sufficient amounts of a func- 
tionally relevant endogenous AHR ligand. Our results reveal a differ- 
ential response of primary immune cells and transformed cancer cells 
to AHR-mediated signals, which is in line with various toxicological 
studies using the classical exogenous AHR ligands TCDD and 
3-methylcholanthrene’?’”**. Exposure to these xenobiotics leads to 
profound suppression of cellular and humoral immune responses”, 
while also promoting carcinogenesis and inducing tumour 
growth'’’. These cell-specific differences in AHR effects are likely 
to depend on the expression of factors differentially regulating AHR 
signal transduction such as the AHRR” as well as cell-specific tran- 
scription factor crosstalk shaping the response to AHR activation”. 

It is likely that Kyn-mediated activation of the AHR is not only 
relevant in the setting of cancer. For instance, activation of the mouse 
and human AHR by agonistic ligands induces regulatory T cells*”*. 
Mice with a poor-affinity AHR suffer from exacerbated autoimmune 
encephalomyelitis in the absence of an exogenous ligand’’, and Trp 
catabolites suppress autoimmune neuroinflammation””, suggesting 
that activation of Trp catabolism represents an endogenous feedback 
loop to restrict inflammation through the AHR. In fact, exogenous 
Kyn is involved in the regulation of immune cells in mice through 
the AHR*'”’. Kyn concentrations sufficient to activate the AHR are 
also generated by IDO in response to inflammatory stimuli (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1la-c). In a broader context, a significant number 
of malignancies arise from areas of mostly chronic infection and 
inflammation®’, where Trp catabolism in the tumour microenviron- 
ment is activated and sustains local immune suppression™. Activation 
of the AHR by Kyn generated in response to inflammatory stimuli 
may thus constitute a previously unrecognized pathway connecting 
inflammation and carcinogenesis. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


TDO expression was analysed by immunohistochemistry in human tumours. Its 
relevance for Trp degradation was determined by genetic knockdown or over- 
expression of TDO. Trp and Kyn were measured in cell culture supernatants, 
human sera and xenograft tissue by high-performance liquid chromatography. 
Mixed leukocyte reactions, chromium release, ELISpot and staining of immune 
cells in tumour tissues were used to assess the immune effects of TDO activity. 
Cell cycle analysis, Matrigel and spheroid invasion assays, scratch assays, sphere 
formation assays and clonogenicity assays were employed to analyse the auto- 
crine effects of TDO activity. All animal procedures followed the institutional 
laboratory animal research guidelines and were approved by the governmental 
authorities. Orthotopic implantation of human glioma cells with and without 
stable knockdown of TDO into CDInu/nu mice, subcutaneous injection of these 
cells into NK-depleted or wild-type CD1nu/nu mice and subcutaneous injection 
of murine Tdo-proficient and Tdo-deficient GL261 cells into syngeneic C57BL/ 
6N mice were performed to analyse the autocrine and paracrine effects of TDO 
activity in vivo. Microarray analysis of Kyn-treated human glioma cells was 
performed to identify signalling pathways activated by Kyn. Analysis of AHR 
translocation, DRE-luciferase assays and radioligand binding assays confirmed 
activation of the AHR by Kyn. Pharmacological inhibition and stable knockdown 
of the AHR (in vitro and in vivo) proved that the effects of Kyn are AHR depend- 
ent. Injection of Tdo-proficient and Tdo-deficient tumour cells into Ahr*/* and 
Ahr~'~ mice was used to address the contribution of host effects to TDO- 
mediated cancer promotion. Finally, stainings, microarray data and clinical data 
on human tumour tissues were used to analyse whether TDO activates the AHR 
in human cancers and how this affects survival. 
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Diffraction-unlimited all-optical imaging 
and writing with a photochromic GFP 


Tim Grotj ohann!*, Ilaria Testa’, Marcel Leutenegger'*, Hannes Bock’, Nicolai T. Urban', Flavie Lavoie-Cardinal', Katrin I. Willig’, 


Christian Eggeling', Stefan Jakobs'? & Stefan W. Hell! 


Lens-based optical microscopy failed to discern fluorescent features closer than 200 nm for decades, but the recent 
breaking of the diffraction resolution barrier by sequentially switching the fluorescence capability of adjacent features 
on and off is making nanoscale imaging routine. Reported fluorescence nanoscopy variants switch these features either 
with intense beams at defined positions or randomly, molecule by molecule. Here we demonstrate an optical nanoscopy 
that records raw data images from living cells and tissues with low levels of light. This advance has been facilitated by the 
generation of reversibly switchable enhanced green fluorescent protein (rsEGFP), a fluorescent protein that can be 
reversibly photoswitched more than a thousand times. Distributions of functional rsEGFP-fusion proteins in living 
bacteria and mammalian cells are imaged at <40-nanometre resolution. Dendritic spines in living brain slices are 
super-resolved with about a million times lower light intensities than before. The reversible switching also enables 
all-optical writing of features with subdiffraction size and spacings, which can be used for data storage. 


In a fluorescence microscope, diffraction prevents (excitation) light 
being focused more sharply than //(2NA), with A being the wavelength 
of light and NA the numerical aperture of the lens. Thus, as they are 
illuminated together, features residing any closer together than this dis- 
tance also fluoresce together and appear in the image as a single blur. The 
diffraction resolution barrier can be overcome by forcing such nearby 
features to fluoresce sequentially, but this strategy clearly requires a 
mechanism for keeping fluorophores that are exposed to excitation light 
non-fluorescent’. 

In stimulated emission depletion (STED) microscopy’, this is 
accomplished by the so-called STED beam, which turns the fluorescence 
capability of fluorophores off by a photon-induced de-excitation. 
Because at least a single de-exciting photon must be available within 
the lifetime (t ~ 1-5 ns) of the fluorescent molecular state, the intensity 
of the focal STED beam must exceed the threshold J, = Cr! with C 
accounting for the probability of a STED beam photon to interact with 
the fluorophore’*. The STED beam, usually formed as a doughnut over- 
laid with the excitation beam, features a central point of zero intensity at 
which the fluorophores can still assume the fluorescent state. As this 
point can be positioned with arbitrary precision in space, the coordinate 
of the emitting (on-state) fluorophores is known at any instant: it is the 
position of zero intensity*** and its immediate vicinity, where the STED 
beam is still weaker than I,. The diameter of this area is given by 
d~ 2/[2NA X (1+ I,/I,)"”], with Ip (typically >>I,) denoting the 
intensity at the doughnut crest. Hence, features that are (just slightly) 
more apart than d< j/(2NA) cannot fluoresce at the same time even 
when simultaneously illuminated by excitation light®. Scanning the 
beams across the sample and recording the fluorescence yields images 
of subdiffraction resolution d automatically and irrespective of the fluor- 
ophore concentration in the sample. 

De-excitation by stimulated emission is the most basic and general 
mechanism for modulating the fluorescence ability of a molecule. 
However, by requiring light intensities >I, ~ 1-10 MW cm”, attain- 
ing high resolutions by this mechanism necessitates large I, values. For 


example, d< 40 nm typically entails I, = 100-500 MW cm ~* (ref. 6). 
Although intensities of this order have been demonstrated to be live- 
cell compatible*”~””, all-optical nanoscopy methods operating at fun- 
damentally lower light levels are highly in demand**"!’, because they 
allow larger fields of view*"* and can avoid photodamage. 

A route to low light level operation is to replace STED with a 
fluorescence switching mechanism having a lower threshold J, (refs 
2, 5, 11-13). Following the equation for I,, this can be realized by 
exploiting transitions between fluorophore states of longer lifetime 
T >> 1 us (refs 2, 5, 11). Hence, it has been suggested that fluorescence 
can be switched by transferring the fluorophores transiently to a 
generic metastable dark (triplet) state of t ~ 10 °-100 ms (refs 2, 
15). A more attractive option is to use fluorophores that can be expli- 
citly ‘photoswitched’*"', for example, by photoisomerization. Hence, 
in 2003 it was proposed to implement a STED-like microscope with 
STED being replaced by a reversible on-off switch as encountered in 
organic photochromic fluorophores and reversibly photoswitchable 
fluorescent proteins (RSFPs)*"’. 

In fact, this strategy is even more general because any reversible trans- 
ition between a signalling and a non-signalling state can be used for 
breaking the diffraction barrier’. Therefore, all concepts that switch 
the fluorescence capability of molecules at sample coordinates predefined 
by patterns of light have been generalized under the name RESOLFT®”, 
which stands for reversible saturable optical (fluorescence) transition 
between two states. Note that a photoswitch is a perfect saturable 
transition. Concomitantly, the concept was extended to subdiffraction 
writing’ and data storage, in which case the on-state is a reactive 
state from which the molecule can be made permanent whereas the off- 
state serves as a temporary ‘mask’ defining the structure to be written. 

Super-resolution by switching RSFPs was shown in 2005"°, but this 
study relied on asFP595", a tetrameric protein with low fluorescence 
quantum yield. Moreover, when translating the light pattern across 
the sample, the proteins faded after a few cycles, implying that features 
that had been turned off could not be turned on again in order to be 
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read out. Biological imaging therefore remained unviable'*. Other 
studies using a variant of the RSFP called dronpa’’ faced the same 
challenge”. As a rule of thumb, an m-fold resolution improvement 
along a certain direction requires ~m switching cycles, meaning that 
m= 10 along the x- and y-axes entails ~m? = 100 cycles, whereas 
~1,000 cycles are required for x, y and z (ref. 6). Thus, for RESOLFT 
super-resolution, the number of switching cycles afforded by the 
fluorophore assumes a vital role. 

Because they are able to generate an image with a single on-off 
cycle***", the super-resolution concepts called (F)PALM*”*> and 
STORM?!*, which have emerged in the interim, have successfully 
harnessed the switching between metastable states for gaining sub- 
diffraction resolution. However, these methods rely on the imaging 
and computation-aided localization of individual fluorophores 
amidst the scattering and autofluorescence background common in 
(living) cells and tissues. Moreover, rapid localization of a sufficiently 
large number of fluorophores requires the excitation light to be 
intense****. In contrast, a RESOLFT approach is able to instantly 
record the emission from all fluorophores attached to the nanosized 
feature of interest®, and can be easily combined with confocal micro- 
scopy for three-dimensional imaging and background suppression. 
Yet again, because all RSFPs, conventional fluorescent proteins* and 
photochromic rhodamines”® seemed unsuitable (Supplementary Fig. 1), 
an all-optical nanoscopy approach operating at low light levels appeared 
unviable. 

Similarly, although STED/RESOLFT-inspired optical writing with 
photochromic compounds has been shown to yield structures <// 
(2NA), writing such structures with spacings <//(2NA) remained 
challenging’”*°, again the impediment being the requirement of 
many on-off cycles before the structure is made permanent. Here 
we introduce a RSFP enabling both low-light-level all-optical nano- 
scopy of living cells and tissues, and far-field optical writing and 
reading of patterns of subdiffraction size and density. 


Generating a reversibly switchable GFP 


All fluorescent proteins have a similar fold, namely an 11-stranded 
B-barrel with a central helix containing the chromophore, which is 
typically in a cis-configuration®’. Light-driven switching of RSFPs 
generally involves an isomerization of the chromophore, frequently 
coupled with a change of its protonation state****. We started from 
EGFP” and identified, using its X-ray structure*’, amino acid residues 
the exchange of which was expected to facilitate isomerization. We 
expressed numerous EGFP variants in Escherichia coli and screened 
for colonies expressing an RSFP with an automated microscope. To 
this end, we alternated site-directed and error-prone mutagenesis 
while maintaining the key amino acids of EGFP (that is, F64L and 
S65T)*?; we concomitantly introduced A206K to ensure that the protein 
remained a monomer”. 

The amino acid exchange Q69L was sufficient to make 
EGFP(A206K) reversibly switchable, but the resulting on-off contrast 
was low. Although it makes the protein switchable”, we avoided the 
mutation E222Q because it seemed to reduce the number of cycles. 
After analysing ~30,000 clones, we identified EGFP(Q69L/V150A/ 
V163S/S205N/A206K) (Supplementary Fig. 2) that could be reversibly 
switched on at 2 = 405 nm and off at 491 nm, and named it reversibly 
switchable EGFP (rsEGFP). 

At equilibrium, rsEGFP adopts a bright on-state (fluorescence 
quantum yield ®,, = 0.36; extinction coefficient ¢ = 47,000 M ‘cm’! 
(Supplementary Table 1)). In the on-state, rsEGFP exhibits a single 
absorption band peaking at 491 nm (Fig. la), corresponding to the 
ionized state of the phenolic hydroxyl of the chromophore”. The pK, 
of the chromophore is 6.5 (Supplementary Fig. 3). Absorption at 490 nm 
yields fluorescence peaking at 510nm and, in a competing process, 
switches rsEGFP off (Figs la—c). Prolonged irradiation of a pH 7.5 solu- 
tion of purified rsEGFP at ~490 nm reduces the rsEGFP fluorescence to 
1-2% of its initial value. The off-state exhibits a single absorption band 
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Figure 1 | Properties of rsEGFP. a, Absorption (red dashed line), excitation 
(solid black line) and fluorescence (dotted green line) spectrum of rsEGFP in 
the fluorescent equilibrium state at pH 7.5. b, Absorption spectra obtained at 
different time points during irradiation with 488-nm light. c, Switching curves 
of dronpa (blue) and rsEGFP (red) immobilized in PAA using the same 
intensities. Switching was performed by alternating irradiation at 405 nm 
(2kW cm”) and at 491 nm (0.6 kW cm”). The duration of off-switching at 
491 nm was chosen such that the fluorescence reached a minimum; irradiation 
with 405 nm was chosen so that the proteins were fully switched. d, Relaxation 
ofrsEGFP embedded in PAA from the off-state into the fluorescent equilibrium 
state at 22 °C. The black line is a stretched exponential fit with a stretching factor 
of ~0.6 accounting for inhomogeneous spectral broadening or the involvement 
of multiple dark states. e, Fluorescence per switching cycle normalized to the 
initial fluorescence, with the same light intensities and switching durations as in 
c. f, Photobleaching: rsEGFP and dronpa embedded in a PAA layer were kept in 
their on-states by continuous irradiation at 405 nm (1 kW cm”), while 
fluorescence was probed by irradiation at 491 nm (3 KW cm ”). 


at 396nm, corresponding to the neutral state of the chromophore 
(Fig. 1b). Excitation at this band switches the protein back to the on- 
state. At room temperature rsEGFP converts spontaneously from the 
off- into the on-state with a half-time of ~23 min (Fig. 1d). 

We compared the properties of rsSEGFP with that of the well-known 
RSFP dronpa”’. With the proteins embedded in a 12.5% polyacrylamide 
(PAA) layer and using light of 491nm (0.6kW cm 7) and 405nm 
(2kW cm *), a complete on-off cycle took 250 ms for dronpa and 
20 ms for rsEGFP (Fig. 1c). Dronpa went through <10 cycles before 
its fluorescence was reduced to 50%, whereas rsEGFP went through 
~1,200 cycles under the same conditions (Fig. le). 'To compare bleach- 
ing, dronpa and rsEGFP were kept in the on-state by continuous irra- 
diation at 405nm (1kWcm ”) while fluorescence was generated by 
irradiation at 491 nm (3 kWcm 7”). Whereas dronpa fluorescence was 
reduced to 50% within ty, ~ 30s, for rsEGFP we measured tv, ~ 800s 
(Fig. 1f). The rsEGFP chromophore maturated with a half-time of ~3 h 
at 37 °C (Supplementary Fig. 4). The protein behaved as a monomer in 
vitro (Supplementary Fig. 5), could be fused to various proteins, 
including a-tubulin and histone H2B (Supplementary Fig. 6), and 
was repeatedly switchable in living cells (Supplementary Fig. 7). 
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Rewritable data storage 


To analyse whether immobilized rsEGFP could be used for repeated 
short-term data storage*’, we coated a microscope slide with a <1-um 
thin layer of rsEGFP (~0.03 mM) in PAA. Switching and reading by 
illumination at 405 nm and 491 nm ina scanning confocal set-up pro- 
vided an on-off contrast of ~50:1. We translated the text of 25 Grimm’s 
fairy stories (http://www.gutenberg.org/files/11027/11027.txt) into 
7-bit binary ASCII code (‘0° off; ‘1’: on) and wrote and read the 
~270,000 letters into a 17 jim X 17 fm region in 6,596 frames, each 
comprising 41 letters (287 bits) (Fig. 2). Individual bits were ~0.5 [um in 
diameter with 1 jum centre-to-centre spacing, corresponding toa DVD 
storage density. Discriminating ‘0’ from ‘l’ by a simple threshold 
entailed 7 bit errors within the entire data set. After ~6,600 read/write 
cycles in the same region, the average fluorescence of the ‘1’ was reduced 
by ~35% (Supplementary Fig. 8). Hence, the same rsEGFP layer can be 
used for ~ 15,000 read/write processes. 


RESOLFT nanoscopy of living samples 
Next, we implemented a scanning confocal set-up with a 405nm 
(ultraviolet) beam for switching the rsEGFP on, a 491 nm (blue) beam 
for eliciting fluorescence, and a doughnut-shaped 491 nm beam for 
the off-switching (Supplementary Fig. 9). We fused rsEGFP to the 
amino-terminus of the bacterial actin homologue MreB’ and 
expressed the fusion protein in E. coli bacteria. Living bacteria on 
agar-coated slides were recorded by first irradiating each pixel for 
100 us with ultraviolet light (1kWcm *), thus activating most of 
the rsEGFP in the focal volume. Then the doughnut-shaped blue 
beam (I, ~ 1 kW cm *) was applied for 10-20 ms to switch all the 
rsEGFP molecules off, except those located within d/2 distance from 
the doughnut centre. Lastly, the rsEGFP fluorescence was read out for 
1-2ms by the 491-nm beam (~1kWcm”). The sequence was 
repeated for each sample pixel. 

The double-helical cytoskeletal structure of rsEGFP—MreB is more 
clearly revealed by RESOLFT than by its confocal counterpart 


Frame 1 


Frame.6,596 


Binary code 


Figure 2 | Rewritable data storage. The text of 25 Grimm’s fairy stories 
(ASCII code; 1.9 Mbits) consecutively written and read ona 17 X 17 um area of 
a PAA layer containing rsEGFP, with bits written as spots (representative 
frames shown). The white dots mark spots that were recognized as set bits (‘1’s). 
The graph shows an intensity profile along the indicated area, averaged over 
three pixels along the y-axis. The blue line indicates the threshold used to assign 
read spots to ‘0’s or ‘1’s. 
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Figure 3 | RESOLFT nanoscopy of living cells. a, E. coli bacterium expressing 
rsEGFP-MreB: confocal (left) and corresponding RESOLFT (middle) image. 
b, Mammalian (PtK2) cell expressing keratin-19-rsEGFP imaged in the confocal 
(left) and the RESOLFT (middle) mode. a, b, Graphs show the normalized 
fluorescence profiles between the two white markers with the white arrowhead 
indicating the direction (solid red, RESOLFT; dashed blue, confocal). 

c, RESOLFT image (left) of keratin-19-rsEGFP filaments in a PtK2 cell recorded 
with a pixel size of 10 nm X 10 nm; smoothed with a low-pass Gaussian filter of 
1.2 pixel width. Graphs 1 and 2 extracted from the image as indicated reveal 
resolution d < 40 nm. d, Dendrite within a living organotypic hippocampal slice 
expressing lifeact-rsEGFP. Main image: confocal overview. I-III: three spines, as 
indicated on the main image, each imaged in the confocal (left) and the 
RESOLFT mode (right). Spine III was repeatedly imaged in the RESOLFT mode 
within 5 min, demonstrating the changes over time. Graph: normalized profile 
across a spine neck as imaged in the RESOLFT (solid red) or the confocal mode 
(dashed blue) between the two white markers. Scale bars, 1 um. 


(Fig. 3a). The RESOLFT image of a typical filament showed a full- 
width half-maximum (FWHM) of ~70nm. Because this value 
seemed to be determined by the thickness of the filament itself, a more 
accurate upper limit for the resolution d is obtained by imaging the 
finer keratin-19-rsEGFP intermediate filament network in living 
mammalian cells (Fig. 3b, c). Line profiles from recorded data gave 
d<40nm corresponding to a 5-6-fold all-optical resolution 
improvement over confocal microscopy (Fig. 3c). 

To investigate its applicability to living brain tissue, we locally 
injected viral particles carrying a lifeact-rsEGFP construct into a 
cultured organotypical hippocampal brain slice. Lifeact is a 17- 
amino-acid-long peptide with high affinity to filamentous actin”. 
RESOLFT revealed fine morphological differences between the spines 
protruding from a dendrite (Fig. 3d). A profile through a spine neck 
showed a FWHM of <80 nm. Electron microscopy of similar samples 
demonstrated that this value is close to the actual size of the spine 
necks themselves“, suggesting a resolution d substantially <80 nm. 
Repeated imaging revealed dynamic changes over 5 min (Fig. 3d). 
Altogether, the resolution is comparable to that provided by STED 
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on similar structures’®, but here it is obtained with light intensities 
lower by about a million times. 


RESOLFT optical data storage 


For investigating subdiffraction resolution writing, an rsEGFP layer was 
prepared as previously outlined. The writing entailed (1) an ultraviolet 
beam (405 nm, 1 kW cm ”) applied for 100 tts to switch rsEGFP on, (2) 
a 2-ms break for equilibration, (3) a doughnut-shaped blue beam 
(491 nm, 0.5kWcm ”) lasting 20 ms confining the on-state within 
d/2 around the doughnut centre, and (4) an ~2-ms 532nmbeam 
(~900 kW cm”) for transferring on-state rsEGFP to a permanent off 
(bleached) state (Fig. 4a) (Supplementary Fig. 10a). Lastly, the rsEGFP 
molecules located outside this region were switched back on, which is 
critical for writing another feature within subdiffraction proximity. 
We wrote nine patterns of 3 X 3 bit fields in an rsEGFP layer, with 
250 nm centre-to-centre separation between individual bits (Fig. 4b), 
both in the conventional and in the RESOLFT mode. Whereas con- 
ventional writing and/or confocal reading blurred the data, the bits 
were fully discernible when both writing and reading were performed 
by RESOLFT. We wrote and read the data down to distances of 200 nm 
between the individual bits (Supplementary Fig. 10b). Hence this 
scheme allowed storing and reading out bits ~4 times more densely 
than by regular focusing. The structures could be read 5-10 times. 


Discussion and conclusion 


The many-switching cycles afforded by the fluorescence protein 
rsEGFP reported here has facilitated live-cell RESOLFT microscopy, 
a super-resolution microscopy that is similar to STED microscopy in 
usability but operates at ~10° times lower levels of light. Multiphoton- 
induced optical damage* can therefore be virtually excluded. The 
fundamental reduction in optical intensity required for the on-off 
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Figure 4 | Subdiffraction-resolution writing and reading using rsEGFP and 
visible light. a, Top, schematic of RESOLFT writing: rsEGFP molecules are 
switched off at 491 nm using a doughnut-shaped focal intensity (dashed blue 
line) so that the on-state is confined to a subdiffraction-sized region around the 
doughnut centre. Subsequent irradiation with 532-nm light makes the on-state 
molecules permanent by bleaching. Irradiation at 405 nm switches the off-state 
molecules back into the on-state, allowing the writing of another feature in 
subdiffraction proximity. Bottom, schematic of diffraction-limited writing. 

b, Conventional (left) and subdiffraction RESOLFT (middle) joined writing 
and reading in a layer of immobilized rsEGFP. The outlines of the 
corresponding 3 X 3 bit patterns were identical. The distance between two 
bleached spots was 250 nm in each case. Right, normalized line profiles of the 
fluorescence signal between the two arrows (solid red, RESOLFT; dashed blue, 
confocal). Scale bars, 1 um. 
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switching stems from the fact that the fluorescence capability of the 
molecule is not modulated by disallowing the population of its nano- 
second fluorescent state, but rather by toggling it between two long- 
lived ground states, one in which the fluorophore remains dark when 
exposed to the excitation light. 

RESOLFT is readily combined with confocal imaging, which 
increases its use in scattering living samples. In fact, the imaging of 
neuronal spines in living organotypical brain slices testifies this poten- 
tial. Although the recording time reported here is still of the order of 
most other super-resolution techniques**”’ and slower than the fastest 
biological STED recordings’, by gathering the signal from typically 
many molecules located at predefined positions, RESOLFT has all the 
prerequisites for fast imaging. Scanning with arrays of doughnuts or 
zero-intensity lines (so-called structured illumination®’*'**°) and 
detection by a camera will reduce the number of scanning steps required 
to cover large fields of view and facilitate low-intensity video-rate 
imaging. The maximum recording speed is determined by the time it 
takes to establish the disparity of (on-off) states in space, that is, by the 
switching kinetics, which probably can be improved by further muta- 
genesis. Note that the switching is not restricted to changes in brightness 
(on-off) only. Other reversible transitions between disparate states may 
also prove suitable for RESOLFT imaging, such as states yielding differ- 
ences in emission wavelengths, lifetime or polarization. 

Photoswitching between long-lived states also poses challenges, 
because in the process the molecule can assume transient (dark) 
states, such as triplet states, which depend on the molecular micro- 
environment. In this regard, STED maintains a unique advantage 
because it entails just basic optical transitions between the ground 
and the fluorescent state; no atom relocation, spin flip or change in 
chemical bond is required to switch the fluorescence capability of the 
molecule — just light. Therefore, switching fluorescence by STED is 
nearly universal and instantaneous. 

The switching stamina of rsEGFP also enabled writing and reading 
of patterns of both subdiffraction size and spacing d, which has so far 
been difficult for direct far-field optical writing. In our study, the 
smallest obtainable structure size was co-determined by the fact that 
the 532-nm light moderately bleached the off-state proteins too, thus 
reducing the writing contrast. However, this initial demonstration 
should spur on new advancements in this field, because current 
nanowriting efforts are dominated by concepts that resort to much 
shorter wavelengths of electromagnetic radiation at which focusing 
becomes exceedingly difficult. In fact, RESOLFT and related concepts 
are unique for creating materials that are nanostructured in three 
dimensions*’. To maximize the resolution along the optical axis (z), 
RESOLFT imaging and writing can also be combined with 4Pi micro- 
scopy”, in which case three-dimensional resolution of <10nm 
should become possible at ultralow light levels. 

The resolution demonstrated here is similar or even exceeds the 
resolution attained until now by STED in living cells*’®. Although in 
both methods the resolution can be continually increased by increasing 
I/Is, in STED microscopy this strategy will reach practical limits due 
to the intensities required. Using a threshold intensity I, that is lower by 
many orders of magnitude, switching between long-lived states over- 
comes these limits and, as we have demonstrated here, offers a pathway 
to lens-based optical imaging and writing at molecular dimensions. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Protein generation and screening. Site-directed mutagenesis was performed 
with the QuikChange Site Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene) or a multiple- 
site approach using several degenerative primers. The proteins were expressed 
from the high-copy expression vector pQE31 (Qiagen) and expressed in E. coli. 
Viral transfection. A modified Semliki Forest Virus containing the pSCA- 
Lifeact-rsEGFP vector construct was injected into the slice cultures using a patch 
pipette. Imaging was performed within 16-48 h after incubation. 

Data storage. A layer containing immobilized rsEGFP was prepared by mixing 
24.5 ul purified proteins (0.09 mM) with 17.5 ul Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 30 ul acryla- 
mide (Rotiphorese Gel 30, Roth), 0.75 il 10% ammonium persulfate and 1 pl 10% 
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TEMED. About 10 ul of this solution was placed on a glass slide and a cover slip 
was pressed onto the sample to attain a thin layer. Custom MATLAB (The 
MathWorks) programs allowed automated generation of the voltages and signals 
for moving the sample and for generating the desired laser pulses. Images were 
also taken using the software Imspector (http://www.imspector.de). 

RESOLFT set-up. We implemented a home-built confocal microscope with a 
normally focused beam for generating fluorescence plus a doughnut-shaped 
beam for switching rsEGFP off (both at 491 nm wavelength). The beams were 
circularly polarized, superimposed in the focal plane and applied sequentially. 
The 405 nm beam for switching rsEGFP on was also circularly polarized. The 
fluorescence emitted between 500-560 nm was imaged on the opening of a multi- 
mode fibre and detected by a counting avalanche photodiode. The same set-up 
was used for writing, which was most specific at 532 nm. 

Full details of methods used are available in Supplementary Information. 
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DNA stretching by bacterial initiators 
promotes replication origin opening 


Karl E. Duderstadt', Kevin Chuang” & James M. Berger? 


Many replication initiators form higher-order oligomers that process host replication origins to promote replisome 
formation. In addition to dedicated duplex-DNA-binding domains, cellular initiators possess AAA+ (ATPases associated 
with various cellular activities) elements that drive functions ranging from protein assembly to origin recognition. In 
bacteria, the AAA+ domain of the initiator DnaA has been proposed to assist in single-stranded DNA formation during 
origin melting. Here we show crystallographically and in solution that the ATP-dependent assembly of Aquifex aeolicus 
DnaA into a spiral oligomer creates a continuous surface that allows successive AAA+ domains to bind and extend 
single-stranded DNA segments. The mechanism of binding is unexpectedly similar to that of RecA, a homologous 
recombination factor, but it differs in that DnaA promotes a nucleic acid conformation that prevents pairing of a 
complementary strand. These findings, combined with strand-displacement assays, indicate that DnaA opens 
replication origins by a direct ATP-dependent stretching mechanism. Comparative studies reveal notable commonalities 
between the approach used by DnaA to engage DNA substrates and other, nucleic-acid-dependent, AAA+ systems. 


All organisms depend on ring- and spiral-shaped ATPase assemblies 
to carry out essential processes ranging from proteolysis and mem- 
brane trafficking, to signalling events and nucleic acid transactions. 
DNA replication onset in cells reflects one such process, using ATP- 
dependent initiation factors to coordinate replisome assembly’”. 
Replication initiators of eukaryotes and prokaryotes contain 
AAA+-family ATPase domains, the activity of which is augmented 
by duplex-DNA-binding domains and specialized protein-protein 
interaction elements that assist with origin recognition and recruit 
specific replication factors**. Although all AAA+ enzymes share a 
common structural core with RecA-type ATPases, together forming 
the additional strand catalytic glutamate (ASCE) supergroup of 
P-loop NTPases’, the molecular logic that allows a common nucleo- 
tidyl-hydrolase module to control the disparate activities of replica- 
tion initiators, and ASCE proteins in general, is not understood. 

In bacteria, replication initiation relies on the DnaA protein®*. In 
Escherichia coli, multiple DnaA molecules bind to the replication 
origin, oriC, through several duplex DNA-binding sites, forming a 
large nucleoprotein complex in the presence of ATP®"'’. With the aid 
of appropriate architectural proteins (such as integration host factor) 
and negatively supercoiled DNA, this complex subsequently melts an 
(A+T)-rich, DNA-unwinding element (DUE) located adjacent to the 
duplex DnaA binding sites'*’’. ATP also activates a secondary DNA- 
binding site within DnaA, thought to reside within the AAA+ 
domain, which engages single-stranded regions of the DUE to form 
a stable open complex’*'*"'°. DnaA then collaborates with the bacterial 
helicase loader (DnaC in E. coli) to recruit two hexamers of the DnaB 
helicase to the origin and promote replisome assembly’. 

Although most AAA+ enzymes form closed-ring assemblies 
structural studies have indicated that initiators and polymerase 
clamp-loaders form open-ring structures’***, Among initiator/loader 
systems, DnaA is particularly unusual in that it has been seen to oligo- 
merize into a right-handed, spiral filament'*. Two models have been 
proposed to explain how this structure might aid origin melting 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). In one, the wrapping of duplex DNA about a 


20,21 
> 


DnaA superhelix would constrain a positive supercoil, generating com- 
pensatory negative writhe that could aid opening of the neighbouring 
DUE. In the other, the wrapped DnaA-DNA complex would serve as a 
nucleation centre, allowing DnaA protomers to engage directly and melt 
the DUE, possibly through the initiator’s ATPase elements. Thus far, 
experimental evidence has supported both models”'*"'*”, leaving open 
the question as to how DnaA catalyses origin melting. The relationship 
of this mechanism to other initiation systems, or to AAA+/ASCE 
proteins overall, is also unclear. 


A DnaA-ssDNA crystal structure 


To examine these issues, we set out to determine the structure of DnaA 
bound to single-stranded DNA (ssDNA). Using a truncation of Aquifex 
aeolicus DnaA consisting of the AAA+ and duplex-DNA-binding 
domains (which, like its E. coli counterpart'®'’, is active for both 
ATP-stimulated assembly and ssDNA binding’), we first grew DNA- 
free crystals in the presence of Mg”* and the non-hydrolysable ATP 
mimic AMPPCP™. DNA substrates were then soaked into these crystals 
under low-salt conditions (Methods). Data collection and phasing by 
molecular replacement revealed four DnaA protomers per asymmetric 
unit, arranged in a spiral configuration that propagates into a continu- 
ous protein helix by the action of crystal-symmetry elements (Fig. 1a, b), 
along with bound ssDNA. Of the multiple substrates screened 
(Methods), dAj, yielded the highest-quality density (Supplementary 
Fig. 2a, b), and served as the best target for model building and refine- 
ment. The final structure, containing a DnaA:AMPPCP:Mg*":dAj> 
stoichiometry of 4:4:4:1, was refined to an Rwork/Riree Of 24.9/26.8% at 
3.35 A resolution (Supplementary Table 1). 


DnaA-ssDNA interactions 

The overall arrangement of DnaA subunits in the helical assembly is 
highly similar toa DNA-free form reported previously (0.7 A root mean 
squared deviation between all Co. positions)". AMPPCP*Mg’* binds 
at the interface between neighbouring subunits, with the y-phosphate of 
AMPPCP coordinated by catalytic amino acids from pairs of adjoining 
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AAA-+ domains. Single-stranded DNA associates exclusively with the 
AAA-+ elements of the initiator, with each protomer binding three 
nucleotides of the dA,» strand (Fig. 1a). Almost all contacts are made 
through the phosphodiester backbone, exposing the DNA bases to 
solvent. Each trinucleotide segment adopts a B-form DNA conforma- 
tion (Supplementary Fig 3), with the bases between consecutive seg- 
ments separated by large (~10A) gaps that extend the substrate by 
~50% (Supplementary Table 2 and Supplementary Information). 

DnaA binds ssDNA using just two pairs of helices, «3/04 and «5/ 
«6, both of which line the central channel of the protein assembly 
(Fig. 1c). The geometry of these two elements creates a single conduit 
along the length of the DnaA superhelix that allows substrate to 
traverse consecutive DnaA protomers. Interestingly, helices %3/a4 
also comprise the initiator-specific motif, which both promotes fila- 
ment formation'*”” and distinguishes DnaA as a member of the ini- 
tiator clade of the AAA+ superfamily*°”’. 

DnaA uses a simple network of interactions to coordinate ssDNA. 
The initiator-specific motif forms a shelf for each trinucleotide, in 
which a conserved hydrophobic residue, Val 156, forms van der 
Waals contacts with the sugar and base of the first nucleotide in the 
triplet (Fig. 1d). The central phosphate of each trinucleotide is bound 
by the electropositive, amino-terminal helix dipole of «6 and hydro- 
gen bonded by Thr 191 (Fig. 1c, d). These contacts are flanked by two 
positively charged residues, Arg 190 and Lys 188, which make salt- 
bridge interactions with the phosphates of nucleotides 1 and 3, 
respectively. Notably, mutant initiators containing substitutions in 
these observed DNA-binding residues show reduced affinity for 
ssDNA in solution (Supplementary Fig. 4), confirming that the crys- 
tals captured a physiologically meaningful initiator state. Moreover, 
mutations of the same positions in E. coli DnaA (amino acids Arg 245, 
Lys 243 and Val 211) also disrupt ssDNA binding and origin melt- 
ing'’. Thus, the ssDNA engagement strategy seen here seems to be 
conserved across bacterial species. 


Structural similarities between DnaA and RecA 


In considering the assembly patterns of oligomeric ATPases, we were 
struck by the similarity of DnaA to one system in particular: the 
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Figure 1 | The ATPase pore of assembled DnaA 
binds ssDNA. a, Side view of the asymmetric unit, 
with DnaA subunits differentially coloured. Single- 
stranded DNA is displayed as red sticks. AMPPCP 
and Mg*", bound to chain A, are shown as spheres 
coloured by element and in magenta, respectively; 
AMPPCP+Mg”~ bound to chains B-D is occluded 
in this view. b, Side and top views of oligomerized 
DnaaA, reconstructed through crystal packing, 
showing 12 DnaA subunits and 3 strands of 
ssDNA. Colouring as in panel a. c, Side view of the 
DnaA tetramer with helices «3/04 and «5/06 
highlighted in orange and yellow, respectively. 
ISM, initiator-specific motif. Single-stranded DNA 
is shown as a transparent stick-and-surface 
representation coloured by element; phosphates 
are further highlighted as red spheres. d, Protein- 
DNA contacts. Protein chains B (left) and C (right) 
are displayed with the same colouring as in panel 
c. Single-stranded DNA is coloured by element. 


homologous recombination protein, RecA. Although the cellular 
functions of these two proteins are fundamentally different (catalysis 
of DNA strand-exchange reactions versus replication origin melting 
and coordination of replisome assembly), both RecA and DnaA are 
predicated upon an ASCE ATPase fold’’””’. Like DnaA, RecA (and its 
Rad51/RadA orthologues) forms a helical assembly that engages DNA 
with its pore regions***. These shared physical properties led us to 
undertake a more detailed comparison of RecA and DnaA. Of the 
multiple models available, the structure of a RecA oligomer bound to 
ssDNA”, representing the presynaptic complex formed during the 
initial stages of homologous recombination, is globally most similar to 
the DnaA state we observe (Fig. 2a, b). As with DnaA, RecA contacts 
DNA almost exclusively through the phosphodiester backbone, 
which sits in the interior of a positively charged filament pore. Each 
RecA protomer binds three nucleotides in a B-DNA conformation, 
with the base stacking between each triplet interrupted such that 
ssDNA is extended ~1.5-fold compared to a B-form duplex (Fig. 2c). 

RecA and DnaA also exhibit some interesting and significant dif- 
ferences. A visual examination of each triplet shows that RecA uses a 
more extensive network of contacts for engaging ssDNA than does 
DnaA (Fig. 2d, e), burying twice as much surface area per triplet 
(318 A? and 639 A? for DnaA and RecA, respectively). This difference 
derives largely from an additional B-hairpin in RecA that fills the gap 
between each triplet and reinforces each three-base stack*’. Moreover, 
whereas two of the three nucleotides within each RecA triplet (posi- 
tions 1 and 2) align well with those seen in DnaA, position 3 of the 
DnaA trinucleotide rotates away from the pore axis by ~50° (Fig. 2f). 
This difference skews consecutive DnaA triplets away from one 
another, disrupting the formation of a smoothly spiral arrangement 
as seen in RecA (Fig. 2c). 


DNA extension is ATP- and assembly-dependent 


The ability of RecA to stretch DNA to the extent observed crystallogra- 
phically has been amply substantiated by various methodologies*”**. 
Using these efforts as a guide, we set out to determine whether the DNA 
conformation that we observe bound to DnaA accurately represents 
the state of the substrate in solution. To accomplish this, we turned to a 
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Figure 2 | DnaA engages ssDNA in a manner similar to RecA. a, View of a 
DnaA-AMPPCP-ssDNA pentamer (consisting of one full tetramer, as well as 
chain A (DnaA,_) and its associated triplet from the adjacent asymmetric unit). 
AMPPCP+Mg”~ is shown as spheres coloured by atom; ssDNA as red sticks. 
b, View of a RecA-~ADP-AIF,-ssDNA pentamer (Protein Data Bank (PDB) 

accession 3CMW)**. ADP*AIF,*Mg”~ is shown as spheres coloured by atom; 


bulk-phase fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET)-based 
ssDNA extension assay analogous to single-molecule approaches 
applied to RecA’’. Using a poly-thymine DNA labelled with Cy3 and 
Cy5 (FR-dT>,) (Supplementary Table 3), we monitored changes in the 
length of ssDNA resulting from DnaA binding (Fig. 3a). Analogous 
studies were performed with RecA as a control. As both RecA and 
DnaA require ATP for formation of the oligomers observed in the 
structural models, we expected ATP-dependent extension to lead to 
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Figure 3 | DnaA extends ssDNA in solution. a, Cartoon of ssDNA extension 
assay. b, Emission scan (donor excitation) of FR-dT>, in the presence of 10 uM 
DnaA with either ADP*BeF; (top) or ADP (bottom). c, Emission scan (donor 
excitation) of FR-dT>, in the presence of 10 1M RecA with either ATPyS (top) 
or ADP (bottom). Reported transfer efficiencies and distances were calculated 
using donor emission as described in Methods. a.u., arbitrary units. 


ssDNA as red sticks. c, Comparison of ssDNA bound to DnaA (orange), RecA 
(green) and a strand of B-DNA (yellow). d, Close-up view of triplet bound to 
DnaA (chain C) with magenta dashed lines indicating key contacts. e, Close-up 
view of triplet bound to RecA (protomer 2) with magenta dashed lines 
indicating key contacts. f, Side (left) and top (right) views of the triplets 
displayed in d and e aligned with each other. 


a loss of FRET signal. We tested for extension both in the presence of 
the ATP analogues ATPyS and ADP¢BeF;, to avoid complications that 
might arise from nucleotide hydrolysis, and in the presence of ADP, 
which is known to promote DnaA disassembly. Pronounced extension 
was observed only in the presence of the ATP analogues (Fig. 3b, c), and 
not with ADP. The lengths of ssDNA in the ATP-assembled states of 
both proteins, as calculated from the FRET data, were in close agree- 
ment with those observed in the crystal structures (Supplementary 
Table 6). Likewise, mutations in ssDNA-binding amino acids and 
residues required for DnaA assembly all significantly reduced 
ssDNA extension (Supplementary Fig 6), demonstrating that this 
activity depends on substrate binding to the pore of an initiator 
oligomer that forms only when activated by ATP. 


DnaA directly catalyses duplex melting 

How replication origins are opened for replisome assembly is an import- 
ant, unanswered question. Given the similarities between the ssDNA 
binding and extension activities of DnaA and RecA, we reasoned that 
the initiator might directly destabilize and disrupt DNA duplexes. This 
activity is a known property of RecA*’, albeit one that permits the 
recombinase to exchange DNA strands between target substrates 
actively”. 

To test this idea, we developed a DNA strand-displacement assay for 
DnaA. First, the initiator was incubated with a short duplex containing 
one fluorescently labelled strand. Unlabelled competitor strand was 
then added to capture any unwound species (Fig. 4a). Both ADP and 
ADP*BeF; were tested to determine whether initiator assembly affected 
the outcome of the experiment, as were DNAs of different lengths and 
stabilities. Analysis of the resultant products by gel electrophoresis 
shows that DnaA readily unwinds a 15mer duplex DNA of moderate 
stability (T,, = 43 °C) in the presence of the ATP mimic (Fig. 4b). By 
contrast, increasing the stability of the DNA substrate by ~30% (using a 
20mer, Tm = 55 °C) weakens the unwinding activity of DnaA (Fig. 4b), 
while increasing DNA stability even further (30mer, T,, = 62 °C) 
abrogates melting completely (Supplementary Fig 7a). Importantly, 
ADP did not support strand displacement, nor did ssDNA binding 
and DnaA assembly mutants (Supplementary Fig. 7b, c). These con- 
trols indicate that double-stranded-DNA melting is dependent not 
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Figure 4| DnaA directly melts duplex DNA. a, Schematic of strand 
displacement assay. The green circle represents the Cy3 fluorescent end-label 
used to follow the status of one DNA strand. Complementary strands of duplex 
substrates are coloured grey and black. b, Strand displacement assay conducted 
with 15mer and 20mer duplex substrates (C3-15mer and C3-20mer) in the 
presence and absence of different nucleotides. DnaA concentrations used are 
indicated above each lane. c, Left: cartoon model showing how complementary 
base triplets (yellow) would pair (in a B-DNA manner) with ssDNA bound to 
DnaA (red). The orientation of successive DnaA-bound triplets is such that it 
prevents the formation of a continuous base-paired strand favouring duplex 
separation. Right: same DNA view, but as seen in RecA, where triplets are 
oriented to allow pairing of an extended complementary strand to promote 
duplex formation and strand exchange (PDB accession 3CMX)”’. 


only on formation of an assembled DnaA oligomer, but that the ini- 
tiator is fine-tuned to specifically disrupt DNAs of modest stability. 
One significant functional difference between RecA and DnaA is 
that the recombination protein can drive a true strand-exchange 
reaction; that is, in addition to displacing one strand of a duplex, 
RecA can also pair homologous ssDNA segments into a double- 
stranded molecule. By contrast, the function of DnaA is to separate 
double-stranded origin regions. Inspection of the RecA and DnaA 
complexes reveals a physical basis for these differing properties: in 
DnaA, successive trinucleotide elements are arranged in a state 
incompatible with the formation of a continuous duplex, whereas 
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Figure 5 | Common DNA recognition strategies of AAA+ proteins. 
Structures of DNA-bound assemblies (top) and individual domains (bottom) 
for AAA+ proteins involved in replication. All recognize DNA using the same 
face of the AAA+ fold (violet; bottom). a, Bacterial clamp-loader (y55’) 
complex (AAA+ domains, differentially coloured) bound to primer-template 
DNA (PDB 3GLF)"". b, Archaeal initiators Orcl-1 (grey) and Orcl-3 (AAA+ 
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ssDNA bound to RecA adopts a smoothly spiralled arrangement per- 
mitting the contiguous pairing of a complementary strand (Fig. 4c). 
This distinction arises primarily from the 50° rotation between the 
nucleotides at the third position of each triplet seen in the RecA and 
DnaA models (Fig. 2f). In DnaA, the orientation of this nucleotide 
appears to be stabilized by base stacking, whereas in RecA the B-hair- 
pin insertion helps to sculpt the configuration of the DNA to create a 
contiguous base-pairing surface. 


Implications for origin melting 
Together, our findings present the strongest evidence yet that DnaA 
melts replication origins by directly assisting with the separation and 
sequestration of duplex DNA strands (Supplementary Fig. 1c). 
Notably, this activity does not contradict the demonstrated need for 
other factors capable of reshaping and/or destabilizing DNA (for 
example, integration host factor and negative supercoiling) during ini- 
tiation’*"*. Rather, these elements probably help to promote DnaA 
assembly and prime the origin for melting by what otherwise would 
be an inefficient unwindase. In this view, the AAA+ domains of DnaA 
may first engage only one of the two strands of duplex DNA with their 
ssDNA binding elements (possibly at reported ssDNA or ATP-DnaA 
binding sites’®'®). In the presence of ATP, which triggers initiator 
assembly, subunit-subunit interactions would help to restructure the 
DNA backbone, stretching the contacted strand to facilitate melting. 
Re-annealing would be disfavoured by the non-contiguous arrange- 
ment of base triplets in the extended state (Fig. 4c). Future studies will 
be needed to define the specific order and effect of these events further. 
We envision that the propensity of DnaA to open DNA could be 
adjusted in other bacterial species by strengthening or weakening the 
association of its ATPase domains with DNA and/or each other. An 
attractive feature of such a mechanism is that it is amenable to addi- 
tional layers of control by changes to DUE sequence, superhelical den- 
sity and co-resident architectural factors to ensure that a replication 
origin fires only when DnaA is both present and assembled properly. 
Such flexibility may have had a role in allowing DnaA to persist as the 
primary initiator in bacteria that have adapted to markedly different 
environmental niches. 


Thematic patterns of substrate recognition in AAA+ 
ATPases 

The mechanism by which DnaA coordinates ssDNA also comports 
well with findings in other replication initiation systems and with 
ASCE ATPases in general. For instance, many oligomeric RecA and 
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domain, green) bound to origin DNA (PDB 2QBY)”*. ¢, Bacterial initiator 
DnaA (AAA+ domains, grey/blue) bound to ssDNA. d, Viral initiator/helicase 
E1 (AAA+ domains, orange/grey) bound to ssDNA (PDB 2GXA)”°. For all 
panels, DNA is shown as either red spheres (top) or as a red/grey cartoon 
(bottom). Nucleotide co-factors bound to AAA+ domains (bottom) are 
represented as spheres coloured by atom. 
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AAA+ enzymes bind substrate in the interior pore of a closed- or 
cracked-ring particle***’. DnaA follows this pattern. A comparison 
of DnaA to other, disparate nucleic-acid-dependent AAA+ systems— 
for example, polymerase clamp-loaders and processive helicases— 
further shows that these factors also associate with client substrates 
in aremarkably analogous manner, using the same face of the core «Ba 
ATP-binding fold to engage a short backbone stretch of their target 
DNAs (Fig. 5). For AAA + proteins involved in initiation, these similar 
contact mechanisms have been differentially co-opted to assist with 
specific protein functions, ranging from the control of origin recog- 
nition (as seen in archaeal Orcl proteins****) to mediating processive 
DNA unwinding (viral superfamily 3 helicases***’). DnaA, with its 
ability to melt (but not translocate along) DNA, seems to use an intri- 
guing mix of some of the activities exhibited by related initiation sys- 
tems. Future efforts will be needed to determine how subtle differences 
in the position and nature of substrate-binding surfaces, combined 
with specific alterations in the assembly patterns of central AAA+ 
domains, endow such molecular motors and switches with their dis- 
tinct biochemical properties. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Detailed information regarding experimental methods, substrate sequences, bind- 
ing constants, and FRET efficiencies and distances can be found in the Methods 
and in Supplementary Information. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Expression and purification of DnaA. Residues 76-399 of A. aeolicus DnaA 
(containing the AAA+ and duplex-DNA-binding regions) were expressed as a 
TEV-protease cleavable Hiss~MBP fusion and purified as previously described”. 
As a final purification step, untagged DnaA proteins (from TEV cleavage) were 
run over an S-200 size-exclusion column (GE) in gel-filtration buffer (50 mM 
HEPES pH7.5, 500mM KCl, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 5mM MgCl, 100 uM ADP). 
Monomeric species were pooled, concentrated and flash-frozen for storage at 
—80°C. For mutagenesis studies, changes were introduced into the Hisg- 
MBP-DnaA construct using QuickChange (Stratagene). 

Crystallization and DNA soaking. After gel filtration of DnaA in crystallization 
buffer (20mM HEPES pH7.5, 250mM KCl, 250mM KBr, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 
10 mM MgCl, 100 14M AMPPCP), monomeric species were pooled, concentrated 
to 10mgml ' at 4°C, and flash-frozen for storage at —80 °C. Crystallization by 
hanging-drop vapour diffusion was performed by mixing 1.3 il of freshly thawed 
DnaA in crystallization buffer and 11 of well solution (15-35mM sodium 
cacodylate pH 6.5, 26% 1,2-propandiol and 1-2% PEG 2000 MME) at 18°C. 
Large rod-like crystals appeared within 1 to 2 weeks and reached maximal size 
around 3 weeks. Crystals were transferred by looping to a low-salt soaking solution 
(20mM HEPES pH7.5, 30mM sodium cacodylate pH 6.5, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 
10mM MgCl, 26% 1,2-propandiol, 2.5% PEG 2000 MME and 200M 
AMPPCP) containing 5mM ssDNA. After 6h, crystals were looped and trans- 
ferred to a second drop of soaking solution containing 5mM ssDNA, and left 
overnight to ensure both complete removal of remaining salt and to allow time 
for binding. The crystals were then looped and flash frozen in liquid nitrogen in 
preparation for data collection. Previous biochemical studies revealed no apparent 
sequence preference for ssDNA by A. aeolicus DnaA”, so DNAs of various 
sequences and lengths were all individually tested (dT, (n = 3-12) and dA, 
(n = 3-12), Elim Biopharmaceuticals). Data collection and structure determina- 
tion revealed that dA,, generated the strongest electron density, although similar, 
albeit weaker and less connected, density was observed for dT oligonucleotides and 
smaller dA substrates. 

Data collection and structure determination. Data were collected at Beamline 
8.3.1 at the Advanced Light Source (ALS)“* and processed using HKL-2000*. 
Crystals belong to the space group P2;2;2), with dA» soaked crystals having unit 
cell dimensions a = 99.8 A, b = 114.2 A and c = 201.3 A (Supplementary Table 1). 
Data were phased using molecular replacement as implemented in PHENIX”, 
using a DNA-free DnaA tetramer as a search model (PDB 2HCB)"™. Initial F, — F. 
electron density maps containing clear density for DNA were generated using 
rigid-body and grouped B-factor refinement with PHENIX”. Further refinement 
was conducted using multidomain, non-crystallographic-symmetry (NCS)- 
restrained, simulated annealing in PHENIX”, fourfold multidomain NCS 
averaging with a custom solvent mask (including the region of DNA binding), 
density modification using resolve’, and manual model building in COOT™. 
During the final stages of refinement, fourfold multidomain NCS and secondary 
structure restraints were retained for AMPPCP and the entire protein except 
residues 255-265, which differed between chains as a result of crystal packing 
interactions. Composite, simulated-annealing omit maps generated with CNS” 
were used as a guide for building with COOT. DNA and waters were manually 
added to the model, and final rounds of refinement with PHENIX were conducted 
with grouped B-factor modelling, as well as NCS restraints and TLS modelling 
of individual protein domains (comprising three TLS groups in total: the 
AAA+-core (amino acids 76-241) plus AMPPCP; the AAA+ «o-helical ‘lid’ 
(amino acids 242-254 and 266-241); and the duplex-DNA binding domain 
(amino acids 291-399)). All panels of figures with renderings of structures and 
electron density were prepared with PyMol”. 

The final model contains one DnaA tetramer bound to one dA; per asym- 
metric unit. A clear 5’ or 3’ break between successive dA,» substrates was not 
present in the electron density, indicating that during the soaking procedure, 
different DNA molecules bound in multiple registers to consecutive DnaA pro- 
tomers throughout the crystal. Accordingly, a terminal 5’ phosphate, which was 
not present in the substrate used for soaking, was added to the modelled dAj> 
DNA. 

Polarity of DNA binding. During refinement, DNA was initially modelled inde- 
pendently into the DnaA pore with each of the two possible polarities. Compared 
to the 5’ to 3’ polarity presented in the paper, refinement of the model with the 
dA,» substrate running 3’ to 5’ (from the arginine finger side to the nucleotide- 
binding face of a DnaA protomer) resulted in only marginally higher Ryo and 
Réree Values (~0.1%), but also the appearance of off-model positive difference 
density and on-model negative difference density in F, — F. maps (the model as 
presented in the paper did not display such features). Simultaneous refinement 
with two DNAs, each at half occupancy, with opposing polarities of the dAj2 


substrate resulted in ~0.3% higher Rwork and Rfree values, and again showed 
unfavourable difference density in F, — F. maps. 

Recognizing that these differences, although consistent with our build, were 
subtle and did not definitively resolve the ssDNA binding polarity to DnaA, we set 
out to test our assignment further. To this end, we designed and had synthesized 
(by Trilink BioTechnologies) two specialized, di-adenosyl nucleotide substrates 
that would give rise to a clear distinction in binding orientation: 5’-p(Br-A)pAp 
and 5’-p(e-A)pAp, where ‘Br-A’ indicates a bromo-deoxyadenosine label, “s-A’ 
indicates an etheno-deoxyadenosine label, and ‘p’ indicates a phosphate moiety. 
Soaking of crystals with these dinucleotide substrates was performed as described 
for ssDNA substrates (note that in our soaking trials with oligonucleotides as 
short as dA3, we observed density associated with DnaA protomers consistent 
with that seen for the trinucleotide repeats when using dA,,). Unfortunately, data 
collected with the ¢-A-substituted oligonucleotide yielded maps with density for 
dinucleotides bound to each monomer but additional density for the EthenoA 
was not clearly visible, probably due to the low ~3.4A resolution limit of the 
DnaA crystals. At the same time, SAD data sets collected with the Br-A- 
substituted oligonucleotide did not yield useful maps, due to the weak diffraction 
of the crystals (and accompanying radiation damage as we attempted to maximize 
data signal-to-noise at the bromine absorption maximum’), to incomplete 
bromine labelling, or both. We note that we carried out soaks with longer 
Br-dA-labelled (and Br-dU-labelled) oligonucleotides, but these efforts were 
not successful, again because of weak diffraction. Additional experiments to test 
the orientation (for example, using labelled oligo/protein pairs and FRET) were 
considered, but ruled out due to the small binding site size for substrate DNA, and 
an inability to find a suitable pair of labelling sites that could report on differing 
binding orientations. 

As a consequence, although our data are supportive of the polarity presented in 
our model, we cannot definitively rule out the possibility that ssDNA might also be 
binding to DnaA in the crystal in an opposing direction. Nonetheless, several 
findings support the idea that DnaA binds ssDNA in a defined orientation that is 
consistent with the direction suggested here. For example, following nucleoprotein 
complex formation on oriC, DnaA melts (A+T)-rich regions in the DUE”; two 
independent reports have found that E. coli DnaA binds specifically to only one 
strand (the so-called ‘top’ strand) of the DUE during this process’*”*. The import- 
ance of DnaA binding polarity becomes clear during the next stage of initiation, 
when the DnaB helicase is loaded. Modelling studies based on the known DnaB 
translocation polarity (5' to 3’) and known pairwise interactions between DnaB, 
DnaC and DnaA, have suggested that top-strand loading involves a direct inter- 
action between DnaA and DnaC that has been observed biochemically and depends 
on the AAA+ domains of the two proteins'®. Because AAA+ domains assemble 
with a defined orientation, in which the arginine finger face of one protomer points 
into the nucleotide binding face of a second subunit, it follows that DnaA molecules 
probably position themselves on the top strand with only one of their two AAA+ 
domain surfaces presented to DnaC. Although the polarity of the DnaA-DnaC 
interaction has not been established, a mutation on the arginine finger face of the 
E. coli DnaA AAA+ domain, R281A, is reported to disrupt helicase loading, but 
not oriC melting”; this finding indicates that DnaA interacts with DnaC using its 
arginine-finger face. In our structures, the 5’ end of the modelled DNA resides 
near the arginine finger face of DnaA, a configuration consistent with these data. 
ssDNA extension assay. Extension of dT, oligonucleotides labelled with Cy3 
and Cy5 (FR-dT2;) by DnaA was monitored by FRET using a FluoroMax-4 
(Horiba Jobin Yvon) spectrofluorimeter. Measurements were carried out at 
25°C in 20 ul with 25 nM of FR-dT2, and either 10 1M of DnaA in DnaA exten- 
sion buffer (50mM HEPES pH7.5, 125mM KCl, 2% (v/v) glycerol, 10 mM 
MgCl, and 2 mM ADP or ADP¢BeF;) or 10 tM of RecA in RecA extension buffer 
(25 mM Tris-acetate pH 7.5, 100 mM Na-acetate, 10 mM Mg-acetate, 1 mM DTT 
and 2mM ADP or ATPYS). Emission scans from 545 to 700 nm were collected 
with excitation of Cy3 at 530 nm, divided by the excitation intensity, and then 
corrected for the wavelength-dependent sensitivity of the detector. FRET effi- 
ciencies and distances were determined by comparing the Cy3 fluorescence from 
the doubly labelled substrate (FR-dT3,) with the Cy3 fluorescence from a sub- 
strate only having a Cy3 label (C3-dT>,) under the same conditions. 

Influence of proteins on dye behaviour. To ensure that all influences on dye 
behaviour were properly considered when processing the FRET data from the 
DNA extension assay (Fig. 3), the fluorescence and absorbance of each dye was 
monitored independently for each experimental condition. Emission and absor- 
bance scans of substrates labelled only with the Cy3 donor (C3-dT>,) were col- 
lected in buffer alone, and with protein in the presence of ATP mimics or ADP 
(Supplementary Fig. 8c (panels ii and iii) and d (panels ii and iii)). Emission scans 
revealed pronounced protein- and nucleotide-dependent enhancement of donor 
fluorescence, but negligible differences in donor absorbance. Similar, but less 
significant, effects have been observed previously for RecA at a concentration 
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of 14M (comparable to our working concentration of 101M)’. A similar 
enhancement in acceptor fluorescence (and lack of effect on acceptor absorbance) 
also was observed in the doubly labelled substrate, FR-dT2, (Supplementary Fig. 8c 
(panels iv and v) and d (panels iv and v)). These effects are not surprising, as the 
spectral properties of fluorescent dyes are known to undergo marked variation 
depending on chemical environment****. However, these controls also indicated 
that we needed to take into account additional corrections to obtain accurate 
distance measurements. In particular, the changes in donor fluorescence, but 
not donor absorbance, were indicative of changes in the donor quantum yield 
(®p), which is used to calculate Ro (A), the distance corresponding to a FRET 
efficiency of 50%: Ry =8.79 x 10-5(J2n4@p)'/® where J is the spectral overlap 
between the donor emission and acceptor absorption; x7 is a geometric factor that 
depends on the orientation of donor and acceptor; and n is the refractive index of 
the medium between donor and acceptor™. 

To determine the donor quantum yield under different experimental condi- 
tions, we used rhodamine 6G as a standard for calibration, with an assumed 
quantum yield of 0.95 in EtOH®. To calculate the quantum yields seen in 
Supplementary Table 5, we collected the fluorescence and absorbance of the 
donor-only labelled substrate (C3-dT>;) in the RecA and DnaA buffers. We then 
used these data to determine ratios between the integrated fluorescence and 
absorbance, while correcting for the fractional absorbance at the excitation wave- 
lengths used. Fluorescein in 0.1M NaOH (known to have a quantum yield of 
0.95 (ref. 56)) was also measured as a control. To ensure reliable readings, all 
absorbance measurements were conducted with 1 1M of the donor-only labelled 
substrate, either alone or in the presence of 10 1M of the indicated protein. All 
emission measurements were conducted with 25 nM of the donor-only labelled 
substrate, either alone or in the presence of 10 {tM of the indicated protein. Because 
the presence of protein had no influence on dye absorbance (Supplementary Fig. 8c 
(panels iii and v)), the quantum yield of the donor in the presence of different 
proteins was determined simply by using its value in buffer, and multiplying by the 
observed changes in fluorescence. Ro values were then calculated for each sample 
using the corresponding values for quantum yield. 

Determination of FRET efficiencies and DNA length. To determine the effi- 
ciency of transfer (E) from the FRET data collected using the DNA extension 
assay (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Figs 6, 8 and 9), the emission of the donor from 
the donor-only labelled substrate (C3-dT ,, Fy) was compared to the emission of 
the donor from the doubly labelled substrate FR-dT2; (Fpa) under equivalent 


experimental conditions as follows: E=1— ave (ref. 57). The efficiencies for 


different samples can be found in Supplementary Table 5. Sorauott distances 


1-E 
(ref. 54), the 


were subsequently obtained using the relation R= Ro 


values of which can also be found in Supplementary Table 5. 

DNA strand displacement assay. The DnaA-dependent displacement of single 
strands from duplex DNA was monitored using a Cy3 label on one of two strands 
(the ‘bottom’ strand, Supplementary Table 3). All measurements were carried out 
at 25°C in 80 ul of binding buffer containing 50 mM HEPES pH7.5, 125mM 
KCl, 2% (v/v) glycerol, 10 mM MgCh, 0.1 mg ml! bovine serum albumin, 1 mM 
DTT and 2mM ADP or ADPsBeF; (a non-hydrolysable ATP analogue that 
mimics the properties of ATP**°*). After a short 2-min incubation of 25nM 
duplex DNA with various DnaA concentrations (Fig. 4), 50nM of unlabelled 
bottom strand was added for an additional 30 min to capture displaced top 
strands. After quenching with 10 stop buffer containing 200 mM EDTA, 10 mg 
ml ' proteinase K and 4% (v/w) SDS, displaced strands were separated on native 
polyacrylamide gels in Tris/boric acid/EDTA (TBE) buffer and visualized using a 
Molecular Dynamics Typhoon. The time dependence of DNA strand displace- 
ment by DnaA can be found in Supplementary Fig. 11. Sequences of substrates 
used can be found in Supplementary Table 3. 

ssDNA binding assay. Binding of 5’ fluorescein-labelled dT>5 oligonucleotides (F- 
dT»;, Supplementary Table 3) to DnaA was monitored by fluorescence polarization 
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using a Victor 3V (Perkin Elmer) multi-label plate reader (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
Measurements were carried out at 25°C in 20 ul of binding buffer containing 
50 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 125 mM KCl, 2% (v/v) glycerol, 10 mM MgCl,, 0.1 mg ml! 
bovine serum albumin, 1 mM DTT and 2mM ADPeBeF3. The concentration of 
F-dT,; was held constant at 10 nM while the concentration of DnaA was varied. All 
data points represent the average of three independent measurements, with error 
bars representing the standard deviation between measurements. Binding curves 
were fit to the Hill equation to obtain K4,4,) values (Supplementary Table 4) as 
described previously”. 

Oligomerization characteristics of ssDNA-binding mutants. To confirm that 
ssDNA binding mutations did not affect the ATP-dependent oligomerization 
properties of DnaA, we used a previously established glutaraldehyde-crosslinking 
assay*®. Crosslinking was performed by incubating 50,gml-' of various 
A. aeolicus DnaA proteins in 80 pl of a reaction buffer (50 mM HEPES pH7.5, 
10% (v/v) glycerol, 125mM KCl, 5mM MgCl, 2mM DTT) containing 2mM 
ADPeBeF; at 25 °C for 5 min. Glutaraldehyde (Polysciences Inc.) was then added 
to 1mM final concentration using 8.8 jl of a 10 mM stock. Reactions were incu- 
bated at 25°C for an additional 1 min before quenching with 8 ul of 200 mM 
glycine followed by the addition of 30 ul of gel loading buffer (100 mM Tris pH 
6.8, 24% (v/v) glycerol, 8% (w/v) SDS, 200 mM DTT, 0.02% (w/v) bromophenol 
blue). Crosslinked proteins were loaded in a volume of 15 ul and separated on 
denaturing 4.5% polyacrylamide gels (80:1 acrylamide:bisacrylamide) in 0.1M 
sodium phosphate, 0.1% SDS buffer (pH 7.2), and visualized by silver staining 
(Supplementary Fig. 4b). 
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Low-Mach-number turbulence in interstellar gas 
revealed by radio polarization gradients 


B. M. Gaensler’, M. Haverkorn??"*, B. Burkhart®, K. J. Newton-McGee?®, R. D. Ekers®, A. Lazarian°, N. M. McClure-Griffiths®, 


T. Robishaw', J. M. Dickey’ & A. J. Green! 


The interstellar medium of the Milky Way is multiphase’, magnetized” 
and turbulent*. Turbulence in the interstellar medium produces a 
global cascade of random gas motions, spanning scales ranging 
from 100 parsecs to 1,000 kilometres (ref. 4). Fundamental 
parameters of interstellar turbulence such as the sonic Mach 
number (the speed of sound) have been difficult to determine, 
because observations have lacked the sensitivity and resolution to 
image the small-scale structure associated with turbulent motion*’. 
Observations of linear polarization and Faraday rotation in radio 
emission from the Milky Way have identified unusual polarized 
structures that often have no counterparts in the total radiation 
intensity or at other wavelengths*’, and whose physical signifi- 
cance has been unclear’*"’. Here we report that the gradient of 
the Stokes vector (Q, U), where Q and Uare parameters describing 
the polarization state of radiation, provides an image of magnetized 
turbulence in diffuse, ionized gas, manifested as a complex fila- 
mentary web of discontinuities in gas density and magnetic field. 
Through comparison with simulations, we demonstrate that tur- 
bulence in the warm, ionized medium has a relatively low sonic 


Galactic latitude (deg) 


Mach number, M, < 2. The development of statistical tools for 
the analysis of polarization gradients will allow accurate deter- 
minations of the Mach number, Reynolds number and magnetic 
field strength in interstellar turbulence over a wide range of 
conditions. 

We consider radio-continuum images of an 18-deg” patch''® of the 
Galactic plane, observed with the Australia Telescope Compact Array 
(ATCA) at a frequency of 1.4 GHz. Data were simultaneously recorded 
in total intensity (Stokes parameter J) and in linear polarization (Stokes 
parameters Q and U). The Stokes I image (Fig. 1) shows a typical 
distribution of radio emission, consisting of supernova-remnant shells, 
ionized regions around massive stars (HI regions) and unresolved 
distant radio sources. However, the corresponding images of Q, U 
and the linearly polarized intensity P= (Q? + U’)"? in Fig. 1 are filled 
with complex structure that bears little resemblance to the Stokes I 
image, as has also been seen in many other polarimetric observations at 
radio frequencies*”’. The intensity variations seen in Q, U and P are 
the result of small-scale angular structure in the Faraday rotation 
induced by ionized gas*, and are thus an indirect representation of 
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Figure 1 | Total intensity (J) and linearly polarized intensity (Q, U, P) for an 
18-deg” region of the Southern Galactic Plane Survey”. All four images were 
generated’ from a set of observations'® taken at the ATCA over the period 1997 
April to 1998 April using a 96-MHz bandwidth centred on an observing 
frequency of 1,384 MHz. The field is a mosaic of 190 pointings each with a total 
integration time of 20 min, resulting in an approximately uniform sensitivity, 
over most of the field, of 0.8 mJy per beam (Stokes J) or 0.55 mJy per beam (Stokes 
Q and U) at an angular resolution of 75 arcsec (1 Jy = 10 ?°Wm *Hz ’). 
The scale for each image is shown on the right of each panel. The Stokes I 
image is displayed over a range of —40 to +150 mJy per beam (each interval 
corresponds to 10 mJy per beam). Because the ATCA is an interferometer, it is 


not sensitive to structure on angular scales larger than 35 arcmin. Faint wisps 
can be seen, corresponding to the sharp edges of large-scale structures. 
However, the bulk of the smooth radio emission from Galactic cosmic rays is 
not detected. Imaging artefacts in the form of grating rings and radial streaks 
can be seen around a few very bright sources, but these regions were not used in 
our statistical analysis. The Stokes Q and Uimages are displayed over a range of 
—15 to +15 mJy per beam (interval, 2 mJy per beam), and the P image covers a 
range of 0 to 15 mJy per beam (interval, 1 mJy per beam). Almost none of the 
structure seen in Q, Uand Phas any correspondence with any emission seen in 
Stokes I; the mottled structure results from spatial fluctuations in Faraday 
rotation in the ISM. 
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turbulent fluctuations in the free-electron density and magnetic field 
throughout the interstellar medium’ (ISM). 

A limitation of previous studies is that they usually interpreted 
the data in terms of the amplitude, P, and/or the angle, 
0=(1/2)tan~'(U/Q), of the complex Stokes vector P=(Q, U). 
However, neither polarization amplitude nor polarization angle is 
preserved under arbitrary translations and rotations in the Q-U plane. 
These can result from one or more of a smooth distribution of inter- 
vening polarized emission, a uniform screen of foreground Faraday 
rotation, and the effects of missing large-scale structure in an inter- 
ferometric data set. In the most general case, we are thus forced to 
conclude that the observed values of P and @ do not have any physical 
significance, and that only measurements of quantities that are both 
translationally and rotationally invariant in the Q-U plane can provide 
insight into the physical conditions that produce the observed polar- 
ization distribution. 

The simplest such quantity is the spatial gradient of P, that is, the 
rate at which the polarization vector traces out a trajectory in the Q-U 
plane as a function of position on the sky. The magnitude of the 
gradient is unaffected by rotation and translation, and so has the 
potential to reveal properties of the polarization distribution that 
might otherwise be hidden by excess foreground emission or 
Faraday rotation, or in data sets from which large-scale structure is 
missing (as is the case for the data shown in Fig. 1). The magnitude of 
the polarization gradient is 


wrrmy (%2)'+()+(%) (2) 


The expression in equation (1) can be calculated simply, and the 
corresponding image of |VP| (Fig. 2) reveals a complex network of 
tangled filaments. In particular, all regions in which |VP| is high con- 
sist of elongated, narrow structures rather than extended patches. In 
the inset of Fig. 2, we plot the direction of VP for a small subregion of 
the image, demonstrating that VP changes most rapidly along direc- 
tions oriented perpendicular to the filaments. We can explore the 
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Figure 2 |VP| for an 18-deg” region of the Southern Galactic Plane Survey. 
|VP| has been derived by applying equation (1) to the Q and U images from 
Fig. 1; note that |VP| cannot be constructed from the scalar quantity 
P=(Q’ + U*)"”, but is derived from the vector field P = (Q, U). |VP| isa 
gradient in one dimension, for which the appropriate units are (beam) °°. 
Because P measures linearly polarized intensity in units of millijanskys per 
beam, |VP| has units of millijanskys per (beam)*”. The scale showing |VP| is 
shown on the right of the image, and ranges from 0 to 15 mJy per (beam)"*. The 
inset shows an expanded version of the structure with highest | VP|, covering a 
box of side 0.9 deg centred on Galactic longitude 329.8 deg and Galactic latitude 
+1.0 deg. Plotted in the inset is the direction of VP at each position, defined as 


arg(VP)= 
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For clarity, vectors are shown only at points where the amplitude of the gradient 
is greater than 5 mJy per (beam)'”. 
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frequency dependence of these filaments, because the 1.4-GHz 
ATCA data shown in Fig. 1 consist of nine independent spectral 
channels of width 8 MHz, spread over a total bandwidth of 96 MHz. 
We have constructed images of |VP| for each individual spectral 
channel, and these show the same set of specific features as in the 
overall image, albeit at reduced signal-to-noise ratios. The lack of 
frequency dependence indicates that the high-gradient structures seen 
in this data set correspond to physical features in the ISM rather than 
to contour lines introduced by the particular combination of observing 
frequency and angular resolution used'*””. 

We first consider the possibility that these filaments of high gradient 
are intrinsic to the source of emission. Abrupt spatial transitions in the 
strength or geometry of the magnetic field in a synchrotron-emitting 
region would generate a large gradient in (Q, U). However, processes of 
that sort would also produce structure in the overall synchrotron 
emissivity, such that we would observe features in the image of 
Stokes I that match those seen in |VP|. No such correspondence is 
observed, demonstrating that the regions of high polarization gradient 
are not intrinsic to the source of polarized emission but must be 
induced by Faraday rotation in magneto-ionized gas. 

Because the amount of Faraday rotation is proportional to the line 
integral of n,B\ from the source to the observer (where n, is the density 
of free electrons and By is the uniform component of the line-of-sight 
magnetic field), the filamentary structure seen in |VP| must corre- 
spond to boundaries across which n, and/or B|, showa sudden increase 
or decrease over a small spatial interval. Such discontinuities could be 
shock fronts or ionization fronts from discrete sources, as have been 
observed in polarization around the rims of supernova remnants, H 1 
regions and planetary nebulae'!’*. We have examined this possibility 
by carefully comparing our image of |VP| with images and gradient 
images of Stokes IJ (tracing shock waves seen in synchrotron emission; 
ref. 11),21-cm H remission” (tracing atomic hydrogen) and 656.3-nm 
Ha emission’””® (tracing ionized hydrogen) over the same field, but do 
not find any correspondences. 

We conclude that the features seen in |VP| are a generic component 
of diffuse, ionized gas in this direction in the sky. To test this hypo- 
thesis, we performed a series of three-dimensional isothermal simula- 
tions of magnetohydrodynamic turbulence in the ISM, each with 
different parameters for the sonic Mach number, defined as 
M, = (|{v|/cs), where v is the local velocity, c, is the sound speed and 
the averaging (indicated by angle brackets) is done over the whole 
simulation. For each simulation, we propagated a uniform source of 
polarized emission through the distribution of turbulent, magnetized 
gas. The resultant Faraday rotation produces a complicated distri- 
bution on the sky of Stokes Q and U, from which we generated a 
map of the polarization gradient using equation (1). Images of |VP| 
for representative simulations of the subsonic, transonic and super- 
sonic regimes are shown in Fig. 3. Narrow, elongated filaments of high 
polarization gradient are apparent in each simulation in Fig. 3, 
although they differ in their morphology and degree of organization. 
In particular, the supersonic case (Fig. 3c) shows localized groupings of 
very high-gradient filaments, corresponding to ensembles of intersect- 
ing shocks*?'’*, By contrast, the subsonic (Fig. 3a) and transonic 
(Fig. 3b) cases show more-diffuse networks of filaments, representing 
the cusps and discontinuities characteristic of any turbulent velocity 
field®?!?, 

Visual comparison of the simulated distributions of |VP| with real 
data (Fig. 2) suggests that the subsonic and transonic cases shown in 
Fig. 3a, b more closely resemble the observations than does the super- 
sonic case. We can quantify this statement by calculating the third- 
order moment (skew, y) and the fourth-order moment (kurtosis, f) of 
the probability distribution function of | VP| for both observations and 
simulations: these quantities parameterize the degree of Gaussian 
asymmetry in the probability distribution function, and hence provide 
information on the amount of compression due to shocks in the 
data®*. 
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Figure 3 |VP| derived from propagation of linear radio polarization 
through three different isothermal simulations of magnetized turbulence. 
Each simulation is a 512 X 512 X 512-element periodic box with a linear 
dimension of 0.15 pc for each pixel, evolved in time using an essentially non- 
oscillatory scheme**”*. Three such simulations are shown, each labelled with its 
corresponding value for M,: subsonic (M, < 1; a), transonic (M, ~ 1; b) and 
supersonic (M, > 1; c). At the start of each simulation, the electron density had 
a uniform value n, = 0.1cm ~ and the magnetic field was oriented in the plane 
of the sky with a uniform amplitude of B = 0.3 WG (subsonic), 1 ,1G (transonic) 
or 2 UG (supersonic), which corresponds to a constant Alfvénic Mach number 
of Mag = 2 in each case. Turbulence was driven solenoidally in Fourier space at 
large scales (small wavenumber) until the turbulent cascade had fully developed 
and a steady state between input energy and dissipation had been reached. In 
each case, we illuminated the simulation volume with a background radio 
source of uniform polarization at an emission frequency of 1.4GHz, with 
Q= 100 mJy per pixel and U = 0 mJy per pixel at all positions. At each pixel, the 
line integral of n,B\ was computed, and the corresponding Faraday rotation 
was applied to the polarized signal, to calculate values of Q and U. No effects due 
to finite angular resolution, depolarization or incomplete interferometric 
visibility coverage were included, so the observed polarized signal is 

P= 100 mJy per pixel at all positions. We then calculated the gradient, 

| VP], using equation (1). The scales showing | VP| are shown on the right of the 
images, and range from 0 to 25 mJy per (pixel)'* for a (interval, 1 mJy per 
(pixel)'>), 0 to 100 mJy per (pixel)'? for b (interval, 10 mJy per (pixel)’”) and 0 
to 500 mJy per (pixel)'” for c (interval, 100 mJy per (pixel)'*). 


In the simulations, we found that both the skew and the kurtosis of 
|VP| increased monotonically with sonic Mach number. We used a 
genetic algorithm” to determine that the threshold for strongly super- 
sonic turbulence was y> 1.1 and />1.5. We then computed the 
third- and fourth-order moments for the observed distribution of 
|VP| shown in Fig. 2, and found that ) = 0.3 and f = 0.9. 

This analysis of the moments of the polarization gradient therefore 
confirms quantitatively what we concluded above from visual inspec- 
tion: the turbulent, ionized ISM in this direction in the sky is subsonic 
or transonic. The findings we obtained by imaging the polarization 
gradients produced by interstellar turbulence are supported by recent 
statistical studies of Ha emission measures and of 21-cm H1 column 
densities over large volumes, which have similarly found that M, < 2 
for warm gas throughout the ISM**””. 

In the simulations shown in Fig. 3, the sharp gradients in (Q, U) 
occur as a result of localized high values of the gas density and magnetic 
field, resulting from vorticity or shock compression. However, the 
filamentary features seen in |VP| may not be easily observable in other 
types of data: for example, if we adopt typical parameters for warm, 
ionized gas’* of n, ~ 0.3cm * and B, ~ 2 uG, even the compression 
associated with a strong adiabatic shock produces across-filament 
changes in emission measure and Faraday rotation measure of only 
~0.5pccm ° and < 5radm’, respectively, assuming a spatial 
scale”"* for these structures of ~0.5 pc. This is below observable levels 
in Ha and other tracers of emission measure. The rotation measure 
gradient" across these interfaces is potentially observable in spectro- 
polarimetric radio data, but the addition of single-dish observations is 
required to recover the total power of the polarized signal. By contrast, 
even a small gradient in rotation measure can produce an arbitrarily 
large value of |VP| (irrespective of whether single-dish measurements 
are present in the data), provided that there is a strong source of 
background polarized emission through which the discontinuities in 
Faraday rotation are viewed. Further investigation of the polarization 
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gradient and its statistical properties will provide robust estimates of 
poorly constrained parameters of turbulent flows such as the sonic and 
Alfvenic Mach numbers, the characteristic magnetic field strength, the 
Reynolds number and the physical scale of energy injection. 
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Ocean-like water in the Jupiter-family comet 


103P/Hartley 2 


Paul Hartogh', Dariusz C. Lis?, Dominique Bockelée-Morvan’, Miguel de Val-Borro!, Nicolas Biver?, Michael Ktippers*, 
Martin Emprechtinger*, Edwin A. Bergin”, Jacques Crovisier*, Miriam Rengel', Raphael Moreno’, Slawomira Szutowicz® 


& Geoffrey A. Blake? 


For decades, the source of Earth’s volatiles, especially water with a 
deuterium-to-hydrogen ratio (D/H) of (1.558 + 0.001) x 10~*, has 
been a subject of debate. The similarity of Earth’s bulk composition 
to that of meteorites known as enstatite chondrites’ suggests a dry 
proto-Earth’ with subsequent delivery of volatiles’ by local accre- 
tion‘ or impacts of asteroids or comets*®. Previous measurements 
in six comets from the Oort cloud yielded a mean D/H ratio of 
(2.96 + 0.25) x 10“. The D/H value in carbonaceous chondrites, 
(1.4+0.1) x 1074, together with dynamical simulations, led to 
models in which asteroids were the main source of Earth’s water’, 
with =10 per cent being delivered by comets. Here we report that 
the D/H ratio in the Jupiter-family comet 103P/Hartley 2, which 
originated in the Kuiper belt, is (1.61 + 0.24) x 10+. This result 
substantially expands the reservoir of Earth ocean-like water to 
include some comets, and is consistent with the emerging picture 
of a complex dynamical evolution of the early Solar System*?. 

On 17 November 2010, using the Herschel Space Observatory, we 
determined the D/H ratio in a comet from a reservoir other than the 
Oort cloud—103P/Hartley 2. Such Jupiter-family comets are believed 
to originate from the Kuiper belt, which exists beyond the orbits of the 
giant planets at radii between 30 and 50 astronomical units’? (1 AU is 
the average Earth-Sun distance). In contrast, Oort-cloud comets are 
theorized to have originated from radii near the gas giants and to have 
been subsequently ejected to the Oort cloud (>5,000 au)". The 
Herschel measurement therefore traces the water D/H ratio in a new 
population of water-ice-rich bodies in the Solar System that are a 
potential source of water on the Earth. 

To obtain an accurate determination of the D/H ratio in water, we 
carried out simultaneous observations of optically thin isotopic var- 
iants of water, specifically HDO and H,°O (Fig. 1), as part of our Solar 
System observing programme’. This was critical for comet 103P/ 
Hartley 2, whose activity and water outgassing rates exhibited signifi- 
cant short-term variations’’. We used state-of-the-art excitation models 
to determine the HDO and H,'*O beam integrated column densities 
and production rates from the measured line intensities. Observation 
and modelling details are given in Supplementary Information. A 
critical point is that all observations sampled the same region of the 
coma, about 6,500 km in diameter. 

The retrieved gas column densities and production rates are sensitive 
to collisional cross-sections, along with the density and temperature 
profiles of H,O and electrons, and we thus considered a range of model 
parameters (Table 1). Although the production rates determined for the 
various model parameters differ slightly, the value of the D/H ratio is 
estimated to be (1.61 + 0.24) X 10 *. In our analysis, we assumed an 
H,'°O/H,'80 ratio of 500 + 50, a range that encompasses the Earth 
value and is consistent with previous measurements in cometary 
water’ (see also Supplementary Information). The quoted 1¢ uncer- 
tainty in the D/H ratio includes a 5% uncertainty related to modelling. 


Our measured D/H value is substantially larger than that which 
characterized the young Sun (4.5Gyr ago; the protosolar ratio), 
believed to be about 2.1 X 10°, which in turn is slightly higher than 
the value found in the local interstellar medium today (1.6 x 10 °)and 
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Figure 1 | Submillimetre water emission lines from comet 103P/Hartley 2. 
The time of the observations was 20 days after perihelion, when the comet was 
1.095 au from the Sun and 0.212 Au from Herschel. Because the H,O ground 
state rotational lines in comets are optically thick”””°, observations of the rare 
oxygen isotopic counterpart, H3'*O, provide a more reliable reference for the 
D/H determination. The spectra of the 119-101 lines of HDO (a) and HO 
(b) at 509.292 and 547.676 GHz, respectively, were obtained with the 
Heterodyne Instrument for the Far Infrared (HIFI) High Resolution 
Spectrometer (HRS) between 17.28 and 17.64 November 2010 ut. The line 
intensities, expressed in the main-beam brightness temperature scale, are 
0.011 + 0.001 and 0.117 + 0.002Kkms |, for HDO and H,'*0 respectively, 
averaging the two instrument polarizations. The velocity scale is given relative 
to the velocity of the comet’s nucleus. The spectral resolution is 141 and 
132ms | for the HDO and H,'*O spectra, respectively. For details of the 
observational sequence and basic parameters of the data analysis, see 
Supplementary information. 
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Paris, CNRS, UPMC, Université Paris-Diderot, 5 place Jules Janssen, 92195 Meudon, France. “Rosetta Science Operations Centre, European Space Astronomy Centre, 28691 Villanueva de la Cafiada, 
Madrid, Spain. Astronomy Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109, USA. °Space Research Centre, Polish Academy of Sciences, 00-716 Warsaw, Poland. 
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Table 1 | Calculating the D/H ratio in water in comet 103P/Hartley 2 


Model Tgas Xne <N(HDO)>  Q(HDO) <N(H2'80)> — Q(H2'80) D/H 

(K) (10?°cm~*) (1074s~4) (10!4cm=?) (1025 s~1) 

qd) 50 0 49 3.4 35 2.1 1.49 x 10-4 
50 0.2 3.6 2.3 2.5 1.5 1.55 x10-4 
70 0.2 3.7 2.4 2.5 1.5 1.60 x 10-4 
Law 0.1 5.7 3.6 3.7 2.2 1.63 x 10-4 

(2) 50 0.2 43 2.7 2.9 1.8 1.54 x 10-4 
Law 0.1 48 3.4 3.2 1.9 1.58 x 10-4 


The parameter x,., scaling the electron density profile in the models, is constrained by mapping 
observations. <N> and Q are respectively beam integrated column density and production rate, 
determined using different parameters in the excitation models'*°. Production rates were computed 
assuming isotropic outflow of water from the nucleus, with a velocity of 0.6 kms}, consistent with the 
width of the H2!80 line. We accounted for the 10’’ offset between the centre of the beam and the 
position of the peak of the HzO distribution. Values of 50 and 70 K for the gas kinetic temperature, Tgas, 
are consistent with multi-transition measurements of gaseous species in the millimetre and near- 
infrared range, respectively. The gas kinetic temperature is expected to decrease with increasing 
distance owing to quasi-adiabatic expansion of the escaping gases: the temperature law assumes that 
Tgas = 80 K for r< 270 km, Tgas = 12 K for r> 630 km, with a linear decrease between 270 and 630 km, 
where r is the distance from the nucleus. Collision cross-sections involving water molecules and 
electrons are modelled differently in models (1) and (2). Both models use an electron density profile 
based on in situ measurements in comet 1P/Halley scaled to the activity of 1O3P/Hartley 2 (ref. 29). The 
D/H ratio is equal to 0.5 x Q(HDO)/Q(H20), with Q(H20) = 500 x Q(H>180). See Supplementary 
information for details of the models and model parameters. 


comparable to the primordial D/H ratio in the Universe after the Big 
Bang (Fig. 2)'°. Protosolar water, on the other hand, is believed to be 
highly enriched (D/H ~ 1X 10~*)'® due to the low-temperature 
(~10-30 K) non-equilibrium chemistry that characterizes the dense 
interstellar medium”, either via gas-phase isotopic exchange reactions 
involving ions and radicals, or grain-surface processes. Consequently, 
the resulting D/H ratio in water ice is very sensitive to the physical 
conditions, in particular the kinetic temperature of the medium. After 
the protosolar cloud collapsed to form the solar nebula, isotopic 
exchange reactions between molecular hydrogen and HDO molecules 
would have led to a gradual reduction of D/H in water'®, as compared 
to the initial interstellar medium value. Because the efficiency of these 
reactions and the turbulent mixing within the solar nebula is correlated 
with the gas density and temperature, the deuterium enhancement in 
water has been predicted to increase with the heliocentric distance’?™". 
Ices, captured by planetesimals and cometesimals, would have then 
preserved the deuterium enrichment in water from this early epoch. As 
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Figure 2 | D/H ratios in the Solar System. Orange squares, values measured 
for water in the Oort-cloud comets 1P/Halley, C/1996 B2 (Hyakutake), C/1995 
Ol (Hale-Bopp), C/2002 T7 (LINEAR) and 8P/Tuttle. Arrow (for 153P/Ikeya- 
Zhang), upper limit. Purple square, present measurement in the water of 103P/ 
Hartley 2. Black symbols, D/H ratio in H, in the atmosphere of the giant 

planets—Jupiter (J), Saturn (S), Uranus (U) and Neptune (N). Light blue and 
green symbols, D/H values for water in the plume of Saturn’s moon Enceladus 
and in CI carbonaceous chondrites, respectively. Error bars, 1o. The D/H 
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a result, small Solar System bodies are expected to exhibit different 
D/H ratios in their water ice depending on the distance from the Sun at 
which they were formed. 

In the context of this simple nebular model, the D/H ratio of 
(1.61 + 0.24) X 10 * in comet 103P/Hartley 2—a factor of two lower 
than that measured in Oort-cloud comets (Fig. 2) and, within un 
certainties, consistent with that of the Earth’s oceans (for which the 
Vienna Standard Mean Ocean Water (VSMOW) value is 
(1.558 + 0.001) X 10 *)—is therefore surprising, and compatible 
with two different schemes: (1) either this comet did not form in a 
region that was further from the Sun than the assembly zone of the 
Oort-cloud comets, or (2) the dependence of the water D/H ratio with 
distance from the Sun is not as expected on the basis of current models. 
Concerning the first possibility, dynamical models indeed suggest that 
a fraction of the Jupiter-family comets originate in the Oort cloud”. 
Still, even if comet 103P/Hartley 2 stems from the Oort cloud, this 
would not explain why its D/H ratio is different from that seen in other 
Oort-cloud comets. Models also suggest that a fraction of the Jupiter- 
family comets may have originated from the Trojan asteroid swarms 
sharing the orbit of Jupiter”. The Trojans are generally thought to have 
resided at their current location since the formation of the Solar 
System. Therefore, Jupiter family comets originating in the Trojan 
region could, in theory, display deuterium enrichment values lower 
than those for bodies originating in the Kuiper belt, if they indeed 
formed in the vicinity of Jupiter. However, the most probable scenario 
is that 103P/Hartley 2 originated in the Kuiper belt. 

It is difficult to explain the low D/H ratio in 103P/Hartley 2 (com- 
pared to that of previous measurements in comets) with the formation 
regions of comets, thus models of the gradient of D/H in the Solar 
System—predictions not yet directly confirmed by observations, 
owing to scarcity of accurate isotopic measurements—may need to 
be revisited. In fact, one recent model has suggested that the D/H ratio 
of water vapour can be locally enhanced™*. However, the vapour must 
then be implanted into cometary ices. Moreover, until the measure- 
ment of 103P/Hartley 2 there was no observational confirmation of 
variations in the D/H ratio. One possible solution is that there was 
large-scale movement of material between the inner and outer Solar 
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determinations in comets originating from the Oort cloud are twice the value 
for the Earth’s ocean (blue line) and about a factor of ten larger than the 
protosolar value in H, (broad yellow line), the latter being comparable to the 
value in atomic hydrogen found in the local interstellar medium (ISM, red 
horizontal line). The D/H ratio in the Jupiter-family comet 103P/Hartley 2 is 
the same as the Earth’s ocean value and the chondritic CI value. Uranus and 
Neptune have been enriched in deuterium by the mixing of their atmospheres 
with D-rich protoplanetary ices. For further details, see Supplementary Table 1. 
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System. According to a recent theory proposed for the early Solar 
System (the Grand Tack scenario), when the giant planets were still 
embedded in the nebular gas disk, there was a general radial mixing of 
the distribution of comets and asteroids born in different regions”. 
The similarity of the D/H ratio in comet 103P/Hartley 2, which probes 
the Kuiper belt, with that found in CI chondrites tracing the asteroid 
belt, would be in agreement with a general shake-up of the Solar 
System at early times. 

In more ‘orderly’ models, the high D/H values derived from the 
earlier observations of Oort-cloud comets suggested that at most 
10% of the Earth’s water could have been supplied from the outermost 
Solar System, but even under these circumstances a number of scenarios 
have been developed suggesting that terrestrial water could have in fact 
been delivered by comets. Such models are based on assumptions about 
the heliocentric D/H gradient”’, and the analysis of lunar samples”’ and 
telluric sedimentary rocks formed at the end of the Late Heavy 
Bombardment phase”*. Our Herschel observations of a ViMOW-like 
D/H ratio in 103P/Hartley 2 enlarge the region of the solar nebula 
known to have a D/H ratio similar to that of Earth’s oceans; this region 
now includes both the asteroid belt and the much larger Kuiper belt, 
thereby providing support for the theory of a common water source for 
the inner Solar System bodies (including the Earth) in which comets 
play an important part. 

Further constraints on the delivery of volatiles to the early Earth and 
an improved understanding of the origin of the different dynamical 
classes of comets will require significantly larger sample sizes than 
those at present available. A handful of additional measurements can 
be expected from Herschel before its cryogen supply is exhausted, but 
the comparison of D/H ratios in the inner and outer Solar System must 
necessarily utilize very different objects and materials. For the inner 
Solar System, in situ space missions or sample return missions to the 
outer asteroid belt would provide critical new data. Astronomically, the 
minuscule strength of HDO spectroscopic signatures makes D/H mea- 
surements extremely challenging, and dedicated programmes using 
new facilities will be required to substantially increase the inventory 
of high-precision D/H ratios in comets and other icy Solar System 
bodies, including the Jovian satellites. 
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Coherent coupling of a superconducting flux qubit to 
an electron spin ensemble in diamond 
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Yasuhiro Tokura’, Mark S. Everitt”, Kae Nemoto”, Makoto Kasu’, Norikazu Mizuochi?** & Kouichi Semba! 


During the past decade, research into superconducting quantum 
bits (qubits) based on Josephson junctions has made rapid pro- 
gress’. Many foundational experiments have been performed” *, 
and superconducting qubits are now considered one of the most 
promising systems for quantum information processing. However, 
the experimentally reported coherence times are likely to be insuf- 
ficient for future large-scale quantum computation. A natural 
solution to this problem is a dedicated engineered quantum 
memory based on atomic and molecular systems. The question 
of whether coherent quantum coupling is possible between such 
natural systems and a single macroscopic artificial atom has 
attracted considerable attention” ” since the first demonstration 
of macroscopic quantum coherence in Josephson junction cir- 
cuits’. Here we report evidence of coherent strong coupling 
between a single macroscopic superconducting artificial atom (a 
flux qubit) and an ensemble of electron spins in the form of nitro- 
gen-vacancy colour centres in diamond. Furthermore, we have 
observed coherent exchange of a single quantum of energy between 
a flux qubit and a macroscopic ensemble consisting of about 
3 X 10” such colour centres. This provides a foundation for future 
quantum memories and hybrid devices coupling microwave and 
optical systems. 

With the early successes of single-atom quantum state manipula- 
tion’’, research in quantum information processing with atomic sys- 
tems has largely progressed independently from that using solid-state 
systems. In recent years, considerable effort has been devoted to coup- 
ling atomic and molecular systems to solid-state qubits to form hybrid 
quantum devices”"''. Hybrid devices involving the integration of an 
ensemble of atomic spin systems with a transmission line resonator 
have been realized'*"'*. Such schemes have the potential to couple 
superconducting solid-state qubits to optical fields via atomic systems, 
thus allowing quantum media conversion. The coupling strength, g, of 
an individual atomic system to one electromagnetic mode in a res- 
onator circuit is usually too small for the coherent exchange of 
quantum information. However, the coupling strength of an ensemble 
of N such atomic systems will be enhanced by a factor of V/N (ref. 19), 
making it possible to reach the strong-coupling regime (¢/N>>x and 
gVN>y, where « and y are the respective damping rates of the res- 
onator circuit and the atomic system). 

Of the many possible hybrid systems, coupling a flux qubit to a 
nitrogen-vacancy colour centre (NV centre) in diamond is particu- 
larly appealing. First, the magnetic coupling strength between a flux 
qubit anda single NV centre can be three orders of magnitude larger 
than that between a superconducting transmission line resonator and 
an NV centre’’. Second, the ground state ofa NV centre is a triplet 
(S = 1) owing to its C;, symmetry (Fig. 1b). The S = 1 state |ms = 0) is 
separated by 2.88GHz from the near-degenerate excited states 
|ms = +1) under zero magnetic field (Fig. 1c). This energy separation 
is ideal for a gap-tunable flux qubit to be brought into and out of 
resonance with it. 


In this Letter, we report the observation of vacuum Rabi oscillations 
between a flux qubit and an ensemble of approximately 3 X 10’ NV_ 
centres in diamond. This demonstrates strong coherent coupling 
between two dissimilar quantum systems with a collective coupling 
constant of g.,5;~ 70 MHz. 

We begin by describing our experimental set-up (Fig. 1). A sample 
of diamond containing NV _ centres was prepared by ion implantation 
of '*C** at 700keV under high vacuum into single-crystal, type-1b 
diamond synthesized under high pressure and at high temperature 
(HPHT) and with (001) surface orientation. The '*C** ions, 
implanted with a surface density of 3 X 10'* cm *, were stopped at a 
depth of 600135, nm. This generated vacancies with a concentration of 
order 5 X 10'* cm * over a depth of ~0.7 pum. After implantation, the 
crystals were annealed at 900 °C under vacuum for 3 h. This high-dose 
carbon implantation method enhances the yield of generated 


Mg = +1 


7A | 2.88 GHz 


ms =0 


Figure 1 | Experimental set-up of aNV~ diamond sample attached to a flux 
qubit system. a, Diamond crystal glued on top ofa flux qubit (red box). b, NV - 
centre: V, vacancy; N, nitrogen atom. c, Energy diagram of the NV centre”’. 
d, Optical micrograph of the superconducting circuits. The flux qubit and a 
superconducting quantum interference device (SQUID) detector (current, Ig; 
voltage, V,q) are highlighted (red box). Microwave control lines (I, and I,) are 
located on both sides. e, Gap-tunable flux qubit and the edge-shared SQUID 
used as qubit state detector. The qubit contains two loops, the main loop (blue) 
and the a-loop (SQUID; pink), which controls the tunnelling energy of the 
qubit. Josephson junctions are highlighted (red boxes). 
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NV centres”. Photoluminescence optical spectroscopy (Fig. 2) 
established that NV centres were generated with a concentration 
of ~1.1X10'%cm™* over a depth of 141m (see Supplementary 
Information, section II, for further details). We can describe the 
ground state of a single NV centre with the Hamiltonian” 


Hyy =hDS? 4 nE(S. 8) + hgeftgBeS 


where S,, S, and S, are the usual Pauli spin-one operators, the compo- 
nents of §; D is the zero-field splitting (2.878 GHz); E is the strain- 
induced splitting (<10 MHz); g. = 2 is the nitrogen-vacancy Landé 
factor; [ig = 14MHzmT ' is the Bohr magneton; and h is Planck’s 
constant. The final term represents the Zeeman splitting, which is 
negligible in our case because the magnetic field (B) applied perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the chip to prepare the flux qubit is less than 
0.1 mT. 

A diamond crystal was glued on top of the superconducting circuit 
with the '*C-implanted (001) surface facing the flux qubit (Fig. 1a). 
The distance between the flux qubit and the surface of the diamond 
crystal was adjusted to be less than a micrometre. We used a gap- 
tunable flux qubit*** (Fig. 1d, e and Supplementary Information, 
section I) in which the smallest of the three Josephson junctions in 
the qubit was replaced by a low-inductance d.c. SQUID loop (Fig. le, 
pink loop). The flux qubit/NV ensemble coupled system was mea- 
sured by detecting the qubit state using a read-out d.c. SQUID (the 
biggest loop in Fig. le sharing edges with the flux qubit), which is 
inductively coupled to the qubit. When biasing the main loop at close 
to one-half of a flux quantum, the device is effectively a two-level 
system described by the Hamiltonian 


h 
Ag = : ( 
which is given in the basis of clockwise and anticlockwise qubit per- 
sistent currents. Here o, and o, are Pauli spin-half operators, 
he = 2Ip(®.x — 3®o/2) is the energy bias (Ip ~ 300 nA is the persistent 
current in the qubit, ®,, is the external flux threading the qubit loop 
and ®p = h/2e is the flux quantum) and A is the tunnel splitting. The 
energy splitting of the gap-tunable flux qubit is hF = hV e? + A* where 
é and JA can be controlled independently using the external magnetic 
flux threading the two loops. This type of flux qubit can be tuned into 
resonance with a NV ensemble in situ at a base temperature of 
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Figure 2 | Photoluminescence spectra. Spectra of ensembles of colour centres 
in the highly carbon-implanted sample (blue) anda single NV centre in pure 
diamond at room temperature (red). The signal intensities are normalized for 
comparison (a.u., arbitrary units). In the spectrum of the single NV centre, the 
contributions of phonon Raman scattering from diamond at 573 nm and 
between 600 and 620 nm have been subtracted””. The NV zero-phonon line 
(ZPL) at 637 nm is observed in both spectra”*°. The spectra are similar to each 
other and those reported previously”, indicating that NV centres are 
abundant in the implanted sample. The signal intensity of the ensemble is 
~6.5 X 10* that of the single centre, and we estimate the concentration of NV _ 


centres to be 1.1 X 10'8 cm ?. 
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~12 mK while keeping the qubit at its optimum flux bias (degeneracy 
point). The total Hamiltonian of the coupled system is 


=F (do+e0.)+h> [Dst,+8(St,—S;.)] +5 808 


where i runs over the NV centres that couple to the flux qubit. The 
corresponding coupling constant can be estimated using the Biot- 
Savart law as g; ~ 8.8 kHz (see Supplementary Information, sections 
III and IV, for further details). In this set-up, states |ms = +1); of the 
NV electronic spin are nearly degenerate and our flux qubit therefore 
couples to both the |0) = | 1); transition and the |0) = | — 1); transition. 
This results in an effective coupling constant of \/2g; when a degenerate 
NV centre is treated as a two-level system. 

From the spectroscopic measurements, a clear anticrossing was 
observed (Fig. 3a) near the degeneracy point of the flux qubit, whereas 
no such gap was observed in the same flux qubit before the mounting of 
the ensemble (Fig. 3a, inset). We also note a narrow resonance, of width 
less than 1 MHz, at 2.878 GHz near this anticrossing. This can be 
ascribed to the near-degenerate excited states of the NV ensemble. 
From the high-resolution spectrum shown in Fig. 3b, a vacuum Rabi 
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Figure 3 | Energy spectrum of the flux qubit coupled to a NV” ensemble. 
a, Resonant frequencies indicated by the SQUID detector switching probability 
(when a 500-ns microwave pulse excites the system before the read-out pulse) 
versus the external magnetic flux, ®.. = By, + D,/2, where @,, and ©, are the 
fluxes through the qubit main loop and the qubit «-loop, respectively. Inset, 
spectrum over the same region before mounting of the diamond crystal. 

b, Magnified view of the dashed region in a, including a cross-sectional view of 
the cut along the dashed line. A vacuum Rabi splitting of 70 MHz is observed. 
Because the qubit phase relaxation time is T$°~0.25 jus, we are operating in 
the strong-coupling regime. 
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splitting near gen, ~ 70 MHz was clearly observed, confirming strong 
coupling (two broad resonance peaks are present in the cross-sectional 
view) between the flux qubit and the NV ensemble. The ensemble can 
be seen as an effective harmonic oscillator strongly coupled to the flux 
qubit’’. Next, from the measured vacuum Rabi splitting and our calcu- 
lated value of g;, we can estimate the number of NV centres in the 
coupled ensemble to be N=g?,./2g”~3.2 x 10’, where the factor of 
two in the denominator is due to the twofold degeneracy of the excited 
states|*+1);ofaNV centre. This estimate is consistent with the density 
of NV centres measured by photoluminescence spectroscopy of the 
whole sample (1.1 x 10'8 cm 3) multiplied by the volume of centres 
coupling to the flux qubit (40 um? (area) X 0.7 jum (effective thick- 
ness)). This spectroscopy approach gives the number of coupled centres 
as ~3.1 X 10’. 

Next we investigated the dynamics of our system in the time 
domain, with a measurement cycle similar to that used in systems of 
qubits coupled with LC (inductor-capacitor) resonators” (Fig. 4a, 
inset). We first excited the flux qubit and then brought it into res- 
onance with the NV ensemble. Single-energy quantum exchange 
between the flux qubit and the NV" ensemble at resonance manifests 
itself as the vacuum Rabi oscillations 
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Figure 4 | Vacuum Rabi oscillations of the flux qubit/NV~ ensemble 
coupled system. a, Line (i): damped oscillation (blue) of an initially excited flux 
qubit resonantly coupled toa NV ensemble. The red line shows the results ofa 
numerical model (Supplementary Information, section III). Line (ii): the same 
sequence as in line (i), but with 60-MHz detuning from resonance. Inset, 
measurement sequence. b, Two-dimensional plot of the SQUID detector 
switching probability as a function of both time and the detuning by flux bias 
shift. The white dashed and dotted lines correspond to the switching 
probabilities shown in a (as indicated). 
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where |0)qp and |1)qp are respectively the ground and excited states 
of the qubit; |0).,;=|00---0) is the ground state of the ensemble, 
with each individual NV centre in the state |ms=0); and |L)ens 
is a Dicke state of the spin ensemble with one excitation, written 
as |1) ens =(1/WN) 37, S+,i)00---0). Here the operator S4 j= 
(1/V2){|1);(0|;+|—1),(0|;] excites the ith NV~ spin into a super- 
position of states |1) and |—1). 

Figure 4a shows vacuum Rabi oscillations between the flux qubit 
and the ensemble of electronic spins at the 2.878-GHz resonance. 
However, the decay time of the oscillations is approximately 20 ns. 
This is much shorter than the relaxation times of both the flux qubit 
(Ti,qb ~ 150 ns) and the NV" ensemble (T,nvy > 10 pts). We cannot 
improve the vacuum Rabi decay time even by tuning the qubit de- 
generacy point closer to the NV resonance frequency. As we tune the 
flux qubit away from the 2.878-GHz resonance, by changing ®, 
(Supplementary Information, section I), the coherence time associated 
with this measurement scheme becomes considerably longer (Fig. 4a, 
line (ii), and Fig. 4b). From these results, we conclude that a strong 
source of dephasing of unknown origin exists in the system near 
resonance. 

There are several likely sources of dephasing. The most probable is a 
large electron spin-half bath derived from the P1 centres (a nitrogen 
atom substituting a carbon atom) present in the HPHT-synthesized 
type-Ib diamond crystal used to prepare the NV ensemble. In our 
situation, where there is no external magnetic field, the NV centres 
and P1 centres naturally couple’’, in which case an enhanced decay 
may result’®. The effect of P1 centres can be eliminated to a large extent 
by applying an external magnetic field to split the NV states |+1). 
A 1-mT field could split these by approximately 15 MHz, detuning 
them relative to the P1 centres and thus considerably improving the 
dephasing time of the coupled system. We can also decrease the 
number of P1 centres in the sample (from 100 p.p.m. to 1 p.p.m.) by 
using differently synthesized diamond crystals. In addition, by using 
non-HPHT-synthesized type-Ib crystals we can remove the effect of 
other natural defects that may be present. Finally, there is also a strong 
hyperfine interaction (~ 100 MHz) between the NV electron spin 
and '°C nuclear spins. If the nuclear spins are not initially polarized, 
unwanted dephasing will result. Polarizing the nuclear spins, thus 
removing this source of dephasing, should allow us to observe vacuum 
Rabi oscillations where we are limited by the dephasing time of the flux 
qubit. 

In conclusion, we have experimentally demonstrated strong coher- 
ent coupling between a flux qubit and an ensemble of nitrogen- 
vacancy colour centres in single-crystal diamond. Furthermore, we 
have observed, via vacuum Rabi oscillations, the coherent exchange 
(transfer) of a single quantum of energy. This is the first step towards 
the realization of a long-lived quantum memory for condensed-matter 
systems, with an additional potential future application as an interface 
between the microwave and optical domains. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Photoluminescence of the NV” centres. A confocal microscope was used to 
measure the photoluminescence of NV centres with excitation from a 
Nd:YAG laser’’ (wavelength, 532 nm). The photon antibunching was measured 
using a Hanbury Brown/Twiss set-up to identify the single NV centre. In the 
confocal microscopy, the signal intensity depends on the number of colour centres 
in the detected spot region, which is limited by the wavelength of the incident light 
and the numerical aperture of the objective lens. From the ratio, P, of the respective 
photoluminescence intensities of the single NV centre and the ensemble, the 
concentration of the ensemble of the NV centres, C, can be estimated from 
C= P/V, where V is the volume of the detected region (5.85 X 10’ nm?). We 
measured the ratio to be P= (6.45 + 0.30) X 10%, and so estimated C to be 
1.1 10cm’, 

Spectroscopy of the flux qubit. To make spectroscopic measurements, we used a 
500-ns-long microwave pulse to excite the flux qubit. This was followed by a read- 
out pulse on the d.c. SQUID that determines the detector’s switching probability 
and allows us to infer the state of the flux qubit. 
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Self-replication of information-bearing nanoscale 


patterns 


Tong Wang’, Ruojie Sha’, Rémi Dreyfus*t, Mirjam E. Leunissen*}, Corinna Maass”, David J. Pine’, Paul M. Chaikin” 


& Nadrian C. Seeman! 


DNA molecules provide what is probably the most iconic example 
of self-replication—the ability of a system to replicate, or make 
copies of, itself. In living cells the process is mediated by enzymes 
and occurs autonomously, with the number of replicas increasing 
exponentially over time without the need for external manipula- 
tion. Self-replication has also been implemented with synthetic 
systems, including RNA enzymes designed to undergo self- 
sustained exponential amplification’ °. An exciting next step would 
be to use self-replication in materials fabrication, which requires 
robust and general systems capable of copying and amplifying 
functional materials or structures. Here we report a first develop- 
ment in this direction, using DNA tile motifs that can recognize 
and bind complementary tiles in a pre-programmed fashion. We 
first design tile motifs so they form a seven-tile seed sequence; then 
use the seeds to instruct the formation of a first generation of 
complementary seven-tile daughter sequences; and finally use the 
daughters to instruct the formation of seven-tile granddaughter 
sequences that are identical to the initial seed sequences. Con- 
sidering that DNA is a functional material that can organize itself 
and other molecules into useful structures®* ’, our findings raise the 
tantalizing prospect that we may one day be able to realize self- 
replicating materials with various patterns or useful functions. 

Nucleic acids comprise the genetic material of all living organisms, 
with the ordered pattern of bases in the DNA double helix readily 
copied by an enzymatic process that leads to semi-conservative rep- 
lication inside the cell'*”*. The replication process exploits the com- 
plementarity of the four-letter code of bases in the linear DNA double 
helix, where adenine (A) pairs with thymine (T) and guanine (G) pairs 
with cytosine (C)'®. We transfer this concept to DNA materials, and 
use as an analogue of the nucleotide letter the bent triple crossover 
motif (BTX)’’, which displays four single strands (of seven nucleotides 
each) to connect with a second, similar BTX molecule. Information is 
encoded using these four strands, which ensure a specific interaction 
between two BTX molecules and therefore the transfer of information 
from a seed structure to later generations. As shown in Fig. la, the 
structure formed by two paired BTX letters is a paired 6-helix bundle 
motif (P6HB). It contains six helices connected to each other by four 
small double helices that extend from one duplex to another. 

Once specific recognition has been set and BTX motifs have been 
paired on an initial seed as desired, they must be bound together 
linearly, analogous to the formation of a DNA backbone. This is 
achieved using 18 nucleotides per duplex (9 from each side of the three 
BTX double-helical domains) and binding them with a solution- 
derived DNA strand. We use the same DNA sequence in every case 
(except in the seed), so that any pattern can be replicated. The cohesive 
strength of the longitudinal bonds linking our tiles to form longer 
arrays is necessarily of higher melting temperature than the lateral 
binding between seed and daughter arrays, both because of greater 
length and because of end-stacking interactions'’; this is analogous 
to the bases in the double helix being strongly attached (covalently 


bonded) in the direction parallel to the helix axis and weakly attached 
(hydrogen-bonded) perpendicular to it. The difference in bonding 
interactions allows a complementary sequence to be assembled on a 
seed template, internally fused, and then separated from the template 
to form an autonomous copy. We note that, in contrast to the DNA 
code, the BTX-based code is not limited to four letters: in principle, we 
can design as many as 4”* different combinations of strands involved in 
lateral pairing. 

Experimentally, we start with the simplest case of using two different 
logical BTX species: an A tile, a B tile, and their complementary A’ and 
B’ tiles. Tiles are labelled for identification by atomic force microscopy 
(AFM), with either biotinylated nucleotides that bind streptavidin or 
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Figure 1 | DNA tile sequences and structures. a, The P6HB motif, drawn 
with GIDEON”, comprising two BTX domains paired by four lateral 
connections. The cross-section view shows two of the four helices that are 
formed by the lateral cohesive interactions. The connections at the rear are 
eclipsed in this projection. b, Sequence and structure of the B’ BTX tile. Four 
helical domains, hairpins, are attached perpendicular to the BTX motif, to 
create a topographic feature that can be detected by AFM. Four lateral and six 
longitudinal sticky ends are shown in red. Other tiles are shown in 
Supplementary Information section 1. 
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with large hairpin features (see Fig. 1b for a labelled B’ tile). We can 
thus read with AFM any sequence created from A and B components, 
and check the fidelity of our replication from the initial seed to the new 
generations of daughters and granddaughters. The labelling also allows 
us to verify whether the initial seed pattern has formed accurately. The 
first tile of the seed is an initiator I (an A-like tile attached to a magnetic 
bead), followed by a series of A and B tiles to give the sequence 
IBBABAB. In the seed it is the A tiles that contain labels, whereas in 
the complements it is the B’ tiles. Thus, using L and N to represent, 
respectively, the presence and absence of labels, the seed array should 
have the sequence LNNLNLN and the newly replicated sequence 
should appear as NLLNLNL. (Note, however, that any array can be 
labelled uniquely in any generation.) In addition to creating the seed 
and its replica, we have also replicated the replica and thereby obtained 
a direct copy of the information in the seed array itself. 

The starting point for each stage in the replication process is the self- 
assembly of BTX tiles. (See Supplementary Information section 1 for 
the sequences of every tile used; section 2 for non-denaturing gels that 
demonstrate that the BTX tiles form properly and only associate as 
complementary pairs; and section 3 for electrophoretic mobility 
(Ferguson) analyses of the individual tiles and their P6HB complexes.) 
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Figure 2 DNA seeds. a, Seed formation. In step 1, the individual strands of 
the seed tiles self-assemble in separate vessels to produce seven different BTX 
tiles, each flanked by unique sticky ends labelled Y and a number; primed 
numbers are complementary to unprimed numbers. The red tiles are the A tiles 
and the green tiles are the B tiles. The A tiles contain a biotin group to enable 
their decoration by streptavidin. The tile labelled A1(I1) is the initiator tile. The 
strand labelled S on its left can bind to a dynabead during the replication 
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Figure 2a shows a schematic of the seed assembly process. In step 1, 
the seven different seed tiles are formed separately, by annealing their 
constituent strands. In step 2, the tiles are mixed so they can assemble 
into seven-tile seed arrays, with each tile placed in the proper order as a 
result of specific inter-tile interactions provided by unique 16-mer 
sticky ends on each of its helices. In the figure, the sticky ends are 
labelled to indicate position within the array and binding partner; for 
example, Y1 on the Al (11) tile to Y1’ on the B2 tile, leading to an A tile 
at the first position of the seed and a B tile at the second position. There 
is a single sticky end on the left of the A1 tile, labelled S, which is used in 
a later step to bind to a magnetic dynabead. The A tiles contain acces- 
sible biotin groups, and in step 3 are labelled with streptavidin for AFM 
identification. The images in Fig. 2b illustrate the successful formation 
of the seeds: a number of incorrectly formed, multimeric or aggregated 
complexes are visible, but most of the images are straight linear 
arrays containing bumpy features, as we expect. The three higher- 
magnification images in Fig. 2b show that the target arrays have been 
assembled. For replication, we use unpurified seeds that have not been 
streptavidin-labelled. 

The generation of complementary daughter arrays, schematically 
outlined in Fig. 3a, starts similarly to the generation of seed arrays, with 


b 


Seeds 


Streptavidin 


Oe 
a a 


process. In step 2, the tiles are mixed together, producing 7-unit seeds when 
they are mixed together. In step 3, the tiles are prepared for AFM imaging by the 
addition of streptavidin. b, AFM images of seeds. The upper left panel shows a 
typical field of view, of slightly less than 1 1m’. A large number of seeds are 
present, along with some multimeric complexes. The other three panels are 
zoomed images. (Black scale bars, 200 nm.) A schematic image of each seed is 
shown next to the seed. 
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the self-assembly of A’ and B’ motifs, annealed in different vessels 
(step 1), and then added to a solution of seed arrays and mixed (step 2). 
The initiator tile of the daughter generation contains the same S end 
that was on the initiator tile of the seed, but this strand is protected by a 
cover strand” to keep it free of any beads. Otherwise, the tiles are all 
flanked by the same set of sticky-end connectors (nonamers denoted 
Y and Z in the figure). The B’ tiles contain a group of covalently 
attached hairpins as labels (Fig. 1b). 

Following mixing, the BTX tiles with complementary lateral cohesive 
sequences are paired together to form an extended P6HB motif; the 
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Figure 3 | DNA generations. a, Replication of the seven-tile seed pattern in 
the first generation. In step 1, strands are annealed into tiles, all flanked by the 
same connectors, designated Y and Z. The initiator tile (I') contains a protected 
S-strand, paired with a cover strand, 6C. The B’ tiles (Fig. 1b) contain the 
4-hairpin markers for AFM imaging. In the presence of the seed (step 2), the 
strands assemble into a pattern mimicking the seed pattern. The magnetic 
dynabead (large grey circle) is prepared in step 3, and attached to the seed (step 
4). This is followed by a wash step, the addition of linkers, and their annealing 


—-» AFM imaging 
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result is a complementary daughter array attached to the seed array, 
with the daughter tiles not yet bound to each other. At this point, a 
dynabead is introduced, containing a linker complementary to the 
S strand on the seed, so that the entire construct is attached to the 
bead. Following a wash, 18-mer linkers (Fig. 1b), complementary to 
both of the nonamer sticky ends extending between tiles, are added to 
the solution. These 18-mers are annealed to the construct, connecting 
the tiles (magnified inset following step 7 in Fig. 3a). Following a 
wash to remove excess linkers, seeds and daughters are separated 
by heating the system to 37°C, at which temperature lateral pairs 


b Hairpins oe er rT 
So eee ee 


c 


d 
Hairpins — ————{, I 

ae Ole 8 eB 
(steps 5-7). Heating the system to 37 °C results in the separation of the 
daughter 7-tile complex and the seed (removed magnetically, using the 
dynabead). b, c, AFM images of first-generation daughter complexes, showing a 
typical field of view ( b) anda collection of zoomed images (c). (Black scale bars, 
200 nm.) These images, adjacent to explanatory schematics, demonstrate that 
the ABBABAB pattern has been replicated successfully. d, AFM images of 


second-generation molecules, showing the pattern that was programmed in the 
original seed tile. 


=] 
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are broken but the longitudinal bonds remain intact (step 8, bottom 
of Fig. 3a). 

Despite the large number of manipulations required to prepare the 
daughters, the large-field AFM image of this system (Fig. 3b) still 
contains multiple copies of the molecules in an area measuring a little 
over 1 um’, along with some flawed products. Comparison with the 
image in Fig. 2b reveals that the daughters are significantly sparser 
than the seeds. The zoomed images in Fig. 3c show daughter tile arrays 
with four clear features (the hairpin labels), showing that the arrays 
appear to have formed correctly, although some of them are parts of 
aggregates. The percentage of heptamers with the correct sequence is 
estimated to be 70% (23 molecules sampled). 

Granddaughters (replicas of the seed arrays) were produced directly 
from an initial preparation, rather than from purified seeds or purified 
daughters (see Supplementary Information section 4). Cover strands 
were removed from the initiator tile, and A” and B” tiles were added to 
the solution. In this second generation, A” tiles contain the hairpin labels. 
The same sequence of steps is then performed as in the generation of the 
daughter strands (see Methods and Supplementary Information, section 
4), with daughters and granddaughters separated by heating to 37 °C. 

Figure 3d shows AFM images of granddaughters, of which there are 
fewer molecules and fewer cases of unambiguously correct images than 
seen with daughters. We estimate the percentage of second-generation 
heptamers with a correct tile sequence to be 31% (18 molecules 
sampled), corresponding to 55% (~0.31"”) per generation, similar 
to the 70% seen for the daughters (See Supplementary Information 
section 5). We note that a net increase of molecules, and hence a 
growing system, would be obtained if we were to retain the original 
seeds in the solution containing the granddaughter molecules. 

At present, our replication method is rather cumbersome, as it 
requires multiple chemical and thermal processing cycles; and, unlike 
the work of ref. 1 on RNA enzymes’, it does not yet achieve exponential 
amplification. However, we have demonstrated that it is possible to 
replicate not just molecules such as DNA or RNA, but discrete tertiary 
structures that could in principle assume many different shapes and 
functional features. We also note that, in the same way as the first cars, 
airplanes and computers were clunky relative to current systems, it 
should be possible to make the present procedure smoother and more 
sophisticated. For example, yield is obviously affected by the removal 
of seed molecules to produce the daughters, and likewise by the 
removal of daughters to produce the granddaughters so as to simplify 
analysis. This could be avoided through elimination of bead removal 
steps, by using self-protected hairpins” or photoactive molecules for 
the longitudinal interactions. We expect that this and other improve- 
ments will deliver a robust replication method that is applicable to 
molecular, nanometre-sized and colloidal systems (such as patchy”’ 
and lock and key” particles) displaying programmed recognition. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All strands were designed using the program SEQUIN”. Following PAGE purifica- 
tion, strands for the seeds, daughter and granddaughter tiles were mixed stoichiome- 
trically as estimated by OD 60 and dissolved to 0.5 UM in TAE/Mg’* buffer (40 mM 
Tris-HCl, 20 mM acetic acid, 2mM EDTA, 12.5mM magnesium acetate, pH 8.0). 
The solutions were slowly annealed from 90 °C to 23 °C over 48 h in a 2-litre water 
bath insulated in a Styrofoam box. Stoichiometric quantities of seven seed tiles were 
mixed and annealed from 45 °C to 23 °C over 24h to make seeds. To form the first 
generation, three first-generation tiles (I', A’ and B’) were mixed with annealed first- 
generation tiles (seeds:I':A’:B’ = 1:2:4:8), and slowly annealed from 45 °C to 23 °C 
Dynabeads were washed with double-distilled HO and TAE/Mg buffer, mixed with 
beads linker in TAE/Mg buffer, slowly annealed from 55 °C to 23 °C, washed with 
buffer, and mixed with DNA solution. The solution containing dynabeads was 
annealed from 33 °C to 23 °C, placed on a magnetic stand and washed with TAE/ 
Mg buffer. Linking strands 2, 6 and 9 (Fig. 1b) were then added, the solution cooled 
from 33 °C to 23 °C, placed on a magnetic stand and washed with TAE/Mg buffer to 
remove excess linkers. Dynabeads in TAE/Mg buffer were kept at 37 °C for one hour, 
placed on the magnetic stand, and the solution was removed from dynabeads and 
stored ina clean tube for AFM imaging. Formation of the second generation is similar 
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to the first: it starts from initial seed preparation, followed by formation of the first 
generation, and adding second-generation tiles (I’, A” and B”). Steps 2-8 described in 
formation of the first generation were repeated. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

DNA strand design, synthesis, and purification. DNA sequences were designed 
using the program SEQUIN”. The DNA strands with modifications—for 
example, biotinylated—were synthesized on an Applied Biosystems 394, removed 
from the support, and deprotected using routine phosphoramidite procedures. 
Other strands were purchased from Integrated DNA Technologies, Inc. All 
strands were purified by denaturing gel electrophoresis (PAGE); bands were cut 
out of 15-20% denaturing gels and eluted in a solution containing 500mM 
ammonium acetate, 11 mM magnesium acetate and 1 mM EDTA. This is the only 
purification step in the procedure. 

Formation of hydrogen-bonded BTX complexes. The strands of each tile were 
mixed stoichiometrically, as estimated by OD 69, and dissolved to 0.5 1M in TAE/ 
Mg** buffer (40 mM Tris-HCl, 20 mM acetic acid, 2mM EDTA, 12.5mM mag- 
nesium acetate, pH 8.0). The solutions were slowly annealed from 90 °C to 23 °C 
over 48 h in a 2-] water bath insulated in a Styrofoam box. 

Formation of self-replication seeds. Seven individual seed tiles were prepared 
using the protocol described above and were mixed stoichiometrically. The mixed 
solution was slowly annealed from 45 °C to room temperature over 24h in a 2-1 
water bath insulated in a Styrofoam box. Seeds (seven tiles in length, in specific 
sequence) with biotin and without biotin were prepared separately in the same 
conditions. Seeds with biotin were used for AFM imaging only; seeds without 
biotin were used as starting material in the first step of self-replication. Before 
AFM imaging, seeds with biotin were incubated with streptavidin (biotin:strepta- 
vidin = 1:1) at room temperature for at least 6h. 

First step of self-replication (formation of first generation). (1) Three first- 
generation tiles (I', A’ and B’) were prepared as described above. (2) Annealed 
seeds were mixed with annealed first-generation tiles (seeds:I':A’:B’ = 1:2:4:8), 
slowly annealed from 45°C to room temperature over 24h in a 2-1 water bath 
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insulated in a Styrofoam box. (3) Dynabeads (Invitrogen) were washed with 
ddH,0 and TAE/Mg buffer, mixed with beads linker in TAE/Mg buffer, slowly 
annealed from 55 °C to room temperature at 5°Ch’! ona rotator in a program- 
mable incubator, and mixed with DNA solution prepared in step (2). (4) The 
above solution containing dynabeads was annealed from 33°C to 23°C at 
1°Ch’! ona rotator in a programmable incubator. (5) Solution from (4) was 
placed on a magnetic stand for 2 min and washed with TAE/Mg buffer. (6) Linkers 
2, 6 and 9 were added. (7) Solution was cooled from 33 °C to 23 °Cat1°Ch ‘ona 
rotator in a programmable incubator, placed on a magnetic stand for 2 min, and 
washed with TAE/Mg buffer to eliminate excess linkers. (8) Dynabeads in TAE/ 
Mg buffer were kept at 37 °C for 1h, then placed on a magnetic stand for 2 min at 
37°C. The solution was removed from dynabeads and stored in a clean tube for 
AFM imaging. 

Second step of self-replication (formation of second generation). Formation of 
the second generation starts from initial seed preparation, followed by formation 
of the first generation, but with steps (6) and (7), described above, performed 
before step (5). (1) Three second-generation tiles (I', A” and B") were prepared 
as described above. A strand fully complementary to 6C was added to the solution 
of first-step self-replication and incubated at 25 °C for 2h. (2) Steps (2)-(8) were 
performed as described for formation of first generation, except with steps (6) and 
(7) preceding step (5). 

AFM imaging. All AFM imaging was performed in tapping-mode AFM in air. 
5-7 ul of DNA sample was spotted on freshly cleaved mica (Ted Pella, Inc.) and 
was left for 1 min to be absorbed. Mica was washed with 3-5 drops of ddH,O three 
times, and excess water was removed by blotting the mica with filter paper. The 
mica was then blown dry using compressed air. All AFM imaging was performed 
on a NanoScope IV MultiMode SPM (Digital Instruments), using commercial 
cantilevers with silicon tips (Veecoprobes). 
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Atmospheric oxygenation caused by a change in 
volcanic degassing pressure 


Fabrice Gaillard', Bruno Scaillet! & Nicholas T. Arndt? 


The Precambrian history of our planet is marked by two major 
events: a pulse of continental crust formation at the end of the 
Archaean eon and a weak oxygenation of the atmosphere (the 
Great Oxidation Event) that followed, at 2.45 billion years ago. 
This oxygenation has been linked to the emergence of oxygenic 
cyanobacteria’* and to changes in the compositions of volcanic 
gases**, but not to the composition of erupting lavas—geochemical 
constraints indicate that the oxidation state of basalts and their 
mantle sources has remained constant since 3.5billion years 
ago”*®. Here we propose that a decrease in the average pressure of 
volcanic degassing changed the oxidation state of sulphur in vol- 
canic gases, initiating the modern biogeochemical sulphur cycle and 
triggering atmospheric oxygenation. Using thermodynamic calcu- 
lations simulating gas-melt equilibria in erupting magmas, we sug- 
gest that mostly submarine Archaean volcanoes produced gases 
with SO,/H,S < 1 and low sulphur content. Emergence of the con- 
tinents due to a global decrease in sea level and growth of the con- 
tinental crust in the late Archaean then led to widespread subaerial 
volcanism, which in turn yielded gases much richer in sulphur and 
dominated by SO . Dissolution of sulphur in sea water and the onset 
of sulphate reduction processes could then oxidize the atmosphere. 

Mass-independent fractionation of sulphur (MIF), quantified as 
A*’S, is commonly recorded in sediments older than 2.45 billion years 
(Gyr)’. A proliferation of MIF has been clearly identified between 2.7 
and 2.45 Gyr, and older spikes are recorded at >3.4 Gyr (refs 7-9). 
MIF is now widely recognized as the signature of an anoxic atmo- 
sphere during the Archaean eon, which allowed the photolysis of 
atmospheric SO, conducive to MIF. The abrupt disappearance of 
MIF at 2.45Gyr ago is thought to record the Great Oxidation 
Event—the rise of O2 in the atmosphere that radically changed 
redox-based biogeochemical processes*””. 

A more complete analysis'’ recently described how complex litho- 
sphere-atmosphere-ocean transfers could have influenced the vari- 
ation of Archaean MIF, particularly its strong rise between 2.7 and 
2.45 Gyr ago, immediately preceding the Great Oxidation Event. A 
critical trigger of MIF could be the redox ratio of sulphur in volcanic 
gases (SO,/H,S) in an oxygen-poor atmosphere: high volcanic SO,/ 
H,S produces significant MIF, whereas a low ratio does not"’. It follows 
that a change to more-oxidized volcanic gases at the end of the 
Archaean could have caused the MIF explosion that preceded the 
Great Oxidation Event'’. The change in the redox state of volcanic 
gases has been attributed to evolution of the mantle source composi- 
tion’, but the near invariance through geologic times of V/Sc and other 
redox-sensitive elements indicates that the redox state of the mantle 
and mantle-derived basalts has remained nearly constant from the 
middle Archaean to the present>®. 

Kump and Barley’? used Holland’s redox criteria* for volatile 
degassing to argue that subaerial volcanic gases are more oxidized than 
submarine ones and proposed that an increasing contribution from 
subaerial volcanism would have resulted in increasingly oxidizing 
volcanic emissions. But to define the redox state of Archaean 


emissions, Kump and Barley’ used fluids from seafloor hydrothermal 
vents whose compositions are controlled by redox-sensitive fluid-rock 
reactions’’ and whose redox state, particularly during the Archaean, is 
poorly constrained*™. Furthermore, a survey of Hawaiian subaerial 
versus submarine volcanism’® indicates that submarine lavas are not 
more reduced than subaerial lavas. Our thermodynamic calculations 
show that the SO,/H,S ratio of volcanic gases is only marginally influ- 
enced by redox conditions or pre-eruptive volatile contents of the lava, 
provided they remain within known limits. We show instead that 
degassing pressure controls this ratio. 

Figure 1 reports the amount and speciation of magmatic sulphur in 
volcanic gases released from oceanic basalt calculated using a gas—melt 
equilibrium model’® (see Methods). For similar bulk volatile contents, 
variations of melt composition within the spectrum of terrestrial mafic 
magmas have only a minor effect on the composition of gas produced 
during decompression’®. For simplicity we consider here a Hawaiian 
tholeiite whose degassing systematics have been well studied’’. The com- 
position of this basalt broadly mimics that of the tholeiites that dominate 
Archaean sequences. Figure 1 shows the effect of pressure and of the 
relative concentrations of pre-eruptive volatiles (S, H and C) on the 
amount and speciation of sulphur in volcanic gases. The black curves 
show degassing paths for an average basaltic source (oxygen fugacity, 
FMQ — 0.5 (0.5 log unit more reducing than the oxygen fugacity of the 
fayalite magnetite quartz (FMQ) buffer assemblage; 0.5 wt% H,O; 
0.3 wt% COs; 0.15 wt% S). The total amount of sulphur in volcanic gases 
(H2S + S, + SO2) increases with decreasing pressure. At pressures 
exceeding 100 bar, the total degassed sulphur is relatively low, around 
0.05 wt% for normally hydrated basalts. It reaches a maximum value at 
atmospheric pressure, where the degassed S species is in the range 0.17- 
0.25 wt%. The portion of degassed HS shows a maximum of 0.05- 
0.06 wt% at moderately low pressures in the range 20-100 bar. At still 
lower pressures, the quantity of H,S dramatically decreases and SO, 
becomes the dominant species. At pressures higher than 20 bar, the 
average SO,/H,S ratio is less than 0.5, reaching values of 2 to 8 at 
atmospheric pressure. Figure 1 therefore conveys two important factors, 
both independent of the source characteristics of the magma: (1) the total 
amount of degassed sulphur increases with decreasing pressure, and (2) 
at pressures exceeding a few tens of bar, sulphur is degassed as H,S, 
whereas at atmospheric pressure, SO, is the dominant species. 

Figure 2 shows how the overall composition of the gas phase varies 
as a function of pressure. SO, replaces H2S as the dominant sulphur 
species at about 5 bar (Fig. 1 also shows that the pressure crossover 
ranges from 3 to 200bar). The molar CO2/H,O ratio also changes: 
deep degassing produces CO -rich gases, whereas surface degassing 
produces water-rich gases. The H2S-SO, shift is not directly related to 
the CO,/H,0 ratio but is essentially controlled by the following reac- 
tion, which occurs in the gas phase as pressure decreases (Methods): 


Owing to the mole difference between reactants and products, a 
decrease in pressure displaces reaction (1) to the right. The shallow 
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Figure 1 | Calculated sulphur content and speciation in volcanic gases as a 
function of pressure. We considered a basaltic magma containing 

H,0 = 0.5 wt%, CO = 0.3 wt%, S = 0.15 wt% (black curves). Nevertheless, we 
varied the total water content (‘hydrous’ means 1 wt% H2O) and the redox state 
(FMQ — 1 to FMQ), a range that encompasses conditions of subduction- 
related basalts and oceanic basalts, to illustrate that the influence of such 


production of SO, and deep degassing of H,S anticipated from theor- 
etical considerations is confirmed by field volcanic gas studies'*"*. The 
production of SO, in the gas is accompanied by formation of H, 
(equation (1)), reaching 6 mol.% at atmospheric pressure. Figures 1 
and 2 show unequivocally that the distribution of oxygen between 
water and sulphur species is primarily controlled by the pressure of 
degassing, and that neither the redox state of the magma source nor 
abundance of pre-eruptive volatiles have a significant effect. Hence, 
changes in the source processes such as the initiation of subduction- 
related volcanism should not overwhelm the fundamental pressure 
control on the composition of volcanic gases. 

MIF records in Archaean sedimentary sulphides show that A**S 
remained moderate and lower than 4%o in the period 3.9-3.5 Gyr 
ago and lower than 2%o in the period 3.5-2.7 Gyr ago”’. This must 
indicate volcanic emissions with low to moderate SO,/H,S (ref. 11), a 
characteristic that we attribute to volcanic degassing predominantly at 
pressures of at least a few tens of bars (Figs 1 and 2). Conversely, the 
strong MIF excursion at 2.7-2.5 Gyr ago records transient volcanic 
emissions with high SO,/H,S that can be obtained only through 
degassing at atmospheric pressure. 

The Archaean tectonic style is debated. Higher mantle temperatures”” 
are thought to have had two effects. First, they led to the formation of 
thicker oceanic crust because of enhanced melting at mid-ocean ridges”. 
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Figure 2 | Calculated compositions in mole fractions of volcanic gases as a 
function of pressure. The case corresponding to the black lines in Fig. 1 is 
shown. The inversion H,S-SO) occurs at a pressure around 10 bar. Submarine 
degassing produces on average a SO,/H,S ratio of 0.4, with CO, being the 
dominant gas species. Subaerial degassing yields more H,O than CO), and SO, 
is at least three times more abundant than H,S. H, constitutes 6% of the gas 
emitted at atmospheric pressure. All calculations are performed at 1,300 °C. 
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variations is negligible in comparison to the effect of degassing pressure. 

a, Total amount of degassed sulphur species (H2S + S2 + SO2) expressed as 
weight per cent of the basaltic magma. b, Sulphur emitted as SO, expressed as 
weight per cent of the basaltic magma. c, Sulphur emitted as H2S expressed in 
weight per cent of the basaltic magma. d, Molar SO3/H,S ratio of volcanic gases. 
All calculations are performed at 1,300 °C. 


Second, ocean volumes were larger because enhanced degassing in 
upwelling zones, and more complete and shallower dehydration of sub- 
ducting oceanic crust, resulted in a larger proportion of the total water 
budget being at the surface*””. Higher temperatures in the continental 
crust (because of higher contents of radioactive heat-producing iso- 
topes**) reduced the strength of the continental lithosphere and resulted 
in subdued topography. Therefore, we attribute the decrease in venting 
pressure from about 100 to 1 bar at the Archaean-Proterozoic transition 
to a global decrease in sea level accompanying the growth of the con- 
tinental crust, amplified by a decrease in ocean volume. Near-global 
submergence of the continents prevailed through most of the 
Archaean**” and almost all the volcanoes were submarine, as observed 
in ancient terrains”. At specific times through the Precambrian era, 
however, the rate of crustal growth and/or continent assembly acceler- 
ated dramatically**. The largest of these events, at 2.7 Gyr ago, was 
accompanied by a major MIF spike. We propose that this spike, and 
perhaps the earlier one around 3.5 Gyr ago, resulted from the transient 
emergence of exposed land from the global ocean. Subaerial volcanism 
then emitted SO,-dominated gas into an oxygen-poor atmosphere. The 
importance of such a transition in the eruptive style has been suggested 
before’’, but our analysis enables a quantitative description of its bio- 
geochemical impacts. Typical compositions of volcanic gases as a func- 
tion of pressure of gas venting and as a function of emerged land area are 
given in Supplementary Tables 1 and 2 and in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
We assume that during most of the Archaean, the continents were 
covered by more than 100 m of water, with the consequence that vol- 
canic gases contained little sulphur and were dominated by H2S, with 
SO,/H2S < 1 (Fig. 1). Following emergence of the continents, volcanic 
emissions contained up to five times more sulphur and SO, was the 
dominant species with typical SO./HS ratios in the range 2-9. 
Archaean oceans are believed to have been almost sulphate-free, in 
contrast to present-day sulphate-rich sea water”””* (28 mmolkg '). 
The absence of oxygen in the Archaean atmosphere prevented oxid- 
ative alteration of continental pyrite, which is generally put forward to 
assert the rarity of sulphate ions in contemporaneous seas*’”*. 
However, an absence of sulphate in sea water precludes the sulphate- 
reduction** processes, which in turn could dramatically affect atmo- 
sphere oxygenation. Bacterial sulphate reduction produces an overall 
gain in atmospheric O) (ref. 28), which is, however, related to pho- 
tosynthetic activity. But thermochemical sulphate reduction, mainly 
related to hydrothermal activity’, must have influenced oxygen 
balance: in the absence of thermochemical sulphate-reduction pro- 
cesses, O2 provided by photosynthetic bacteria was consumed by 
ferrous iron dissolved in the ocean’"* and by hydrothermal smokers 
injecting strongly reduced gases*'* (Supplementary Fig. 2). Thermo- 
chemical sulphate reduction immobilized ferrous iron emitted by 
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hydrothermal smokers to form pyrite’*"*, and decreased the overall 


reducing capacity of hydrothermal fluids*. The onset of thermochemi- 
cal sulphate reduction must therefore have positively affected atmo- 
spheric oxygenation (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

Our calculations suggest that submarine volcanism, dominant 
through most of the Archaean, produced low-sulphur gases of essen- 
tially H,S, which is much less soluble in surface waters than SO,”””*. 
When subaerial volcanic degassing became important in the late 
Archaean, it injected SO, that produced sulphate in sea water by dis- 
proportionation upon cooling in the atmosphere* or by reduction by 
ferric iron in shallow waters’. Consistent with recent observations”, 
we propose that incorporation of sulphate into sea water preceded the 
Great Oxidation Event as subaerial volcanism became volumetrically 
important and then activated sulphate-reduction processes that must 
have resulted in O enrichment of the O.-low Archaean exosphere. 
Furthermore, subaerial volcanic gases are much richer in H, than 
submarine emissions (Fig. 2) and this must have enhanced hydrogen 
escape, a process that atmospheric models describe as an oxygenation 
factor for the atmosphere’®”®. 

Figure 3 illustrates the sequence of events that may explain the 
relationships between MIF, volcanic gases, emergence of continents 
and oxygen rise during the late Archaean-early Proterozoic transition. 
The proposed sequence is: (1) submarine volcanism through most of 
the Archaean, yielding volcanic emissions with low SO,/H,S and 
moderate MIF in sediments, (2) emergence of continents in the late 
Archaean, which produced abundant but irregularly distributed 
volcanic SO, and led to the MIF proliferation recorded in sediments 
at 2.7-2.5 Gyr, (3) decomposition/oxidation of atmospheric SO, in 
sulphate, which dissolved into the oceans, (4) the start of sulphate- 
reduction processes, resulting in the net gain in O2, coupled with 
enhanced hydrogen escape, which finally led to (5) oxygenation of 
the atmosphere well after the appearance of oxygenic cyanobacteria’. 


H,S + 2H,O - SO, + 3H, 
(submarine-to-subaerial transition) 


MIF 


Figure 3 | Schematic illustrating the relationships between pressure of 
volcanic degassing and redox biogeochemical cycling. In detail, we illustrate 
sea level changes, continent emergence, changes in composition of volcanic 
gases, and the overall impact on redox biogeochemistry and oxygen rise and the 
Archaean-Proterozoic boundary. The lower panel shows the early to middle 
Archaean with large ocean volume and subdued topography, implying that 
most of the Earth was submerged and volcanism was predominantly 
submarine. Such a configuration produced volcanic gases with low SO2/H2S 
ratios, and moderate sulphur MIF. In contrast, in the late Archaean, shown in 
the top panel, continent emergence permitted the widespread occurrence of 
subaerial volcanism, characterized by gases with higher SO,/H)S ratios and H, 
contents. Such a configuration explains the proliferation of sulphur MIF in the 
period 2.7-2.5 Gyr. Increasing SO, contents in the atmosphere triggered an 
increase in seawater sulphate content, which enhanced sulphate reduction 
processes (Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). This, coupled with higher H2 escape, 
resulted in a net gain in atmospheric O,. The atmospheric oxygen rise, 
nevertheless, did not occur in the late Archaean but in the early Proterozoic. 
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Once oxygen was present in abundance in the atmosphere, the MIF of 
sedimentary sulphur disappeared. 

The major finding of our study is that the sulphur MIF record of the 
Archaean can be explained by a change in composition of volcanic 
gases that facilitated oxygenation of the atmosphere. Changes in 
magma source processes are not the driving force; rather, the increas- 
ing SO3/H)S ratio of volcanic gases is explained by the increasing 
subaerial volcanism accompanying the emergence of continents. 
This, together with the rapid crustal growth that is globally observed 
at 2.7 Gyr, implies a change in geodynamic style that is most probably 
due to a cooler mantle and crust. A similar pulse of crustal growth at 
3.4 Gyr ago, though smaller, may have caused the emergence of the 
continents and triggered the earlier MIF event. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Gas-melt equilibria have been simulated using a code detailed elsewhere'®. At each 
pressure step from 2,000 to 1 bar, we simultaneously solve the gas—melt solubility 
equations for HXO-OH , CO,-CO;”", S,-S?~ and the gas-gas redox equilibria 
involving H.-H20, CHy-CO-CO, H2S-S)-SO,, under the requirement that the 
amounts of H, S, O and C remain constant in the magma (gas + melt). The iron 
redox state in the melt is also computed at each step. Each of these equilibrium 
constants has been experimentally investigated and our model combines the existing 
experimental data for each equilibrium into a multi-component system. Oxygen 
fugacity was allowed to vary in response to the various redox equilibria that occur 
essentially in the gas phase’®, maintaining as constant the bulk oxygen/cation ratio of 
the system (system closed to oxygen). A system open to oxygen would not, however, 
change our conclusion that H,S is dominant in the range 10-200 bar as opposed to 
SO, at atmospheric pressure. The SO/H2S changes are primarily due to pressure 
changes, as illustrated in Figs 1 and 2. Field measurements on active volcanoes'””* are 
consistent with our predictions. The redox state and the relative volatile abundances in 
the source magma are second-order parameters, implying no specific influence of the 
source region. We therefore assumed a common source, unlike previous studies''”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Following ref. 16, the mole fraction of the different gas species is calculated from 
the thermodynamic constants of the reactions occurring in the system C-H-S-O 
at magmatic pressure and temperature”’. 

The homogeneous equilibria in the gas phase are 


cole! + 40, = CO's"! 2 
H,'&) + 40, = H,0'8 G3 
CH,'**! + O, = CO,'8*! + 21,018"! (4 
Y2S,'8") + O, = SO,'8**! (5 
%S,'5| + H,0'8! = HS'14. 40, (6 


In addition, the following melt-gas equilibria are taken into account using ther- 
modynamic data from ref. 32 for water and carbon dioxide, and ref. 33 for sulphur 
and ref. 34 for H>: 


H,08*! 4 Q?bmeld = 2 OH Imelt) (7) 
CO,!8} + O27 tmell = CQ,?Imeltl (8) 
$'88} + 2077 Imeltl = Q, + 2977 Imell (9) 
H, [8 = py, [mete (10) 
The iron redox ratio in the melt is computed following ref. 35 as 
2FeO™"! + 20, = Fe,0,'™4) (11) 


Each of the equilibrium constants (reactions (2) to (10)) has been combined in 
the multi-component C-O-H-S system. The overall uncertainties in calculated 
gas compositions are 10%-15%. These uncertainties are mainly inherited from the 
experimental calibration of C-O-H-S species solubility*’™. During degassing, the 
bulk mass fractions of the different volatile components (H, S, C, O) are kept 
constant and gas—melt, gas-gas and melt-melt equilibria are simultaneously 
solved to derive the gas species abundances at each pressure step (from 2,000 to 
1 bar). The number of pressure steps imposed in the calculations has no effect on 
the results because thermodynamic equilibrium does not depend on the pressure- 
temperature path but only on the final pressure and temperature considered. The 
initial abundance of C-O-H-S components is fixed at 2,000 bar, which sets the 
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amount of dissolved volatiles and both quantity and composition of the coexisting 
gas fraction. The system was computed as a system closed to oxygen'®*** but the 
differences between open or closed system conditions remain negligible. 

Upon decompression, because volatile solubilities in the melt decreases, the gas 
fraction increases and its composition changes, being enriched in highly volatile 
species (CO,) at high pressure and progressively diluted by less volatile species 
(H2O and sulphur species) with decreasing pressure. Sulphur species display a 
critical change at low pressure: SO), nearly absent at elevated degassing pressures, 
dominates at 1 bar over H)S and S). The stoichiometry of those changes follows the 
reactions 


H2S + 2H20 — SO, + 3H (12) 
S2 + 4H20 — 2802 + 4H (13) 

for gas—gas equilibria and the reaction 
§2— [melt] ae 3Fe,0,'™") aes SO, ae 6FeQimt] ae oO?! melt] (14) 


for melt-gas equilibria. 

In reactions (12) and (13), the right-hand side involves a higher mole number 
and is therefore favoured by decreasing pressure. In reaction (14), sulphur degass- 
ing as SO; at low pressure implies a reduction of ferric into ferrous iron, consistent 
with geochemical observations'’. The importance of reaction (14), which may 
induce a decrease in melt oxygen fugacity, is, however, limited by the kinetics of 
melt reduction*’. This kinetics delay between reactions (12) and (13) and reaction 
(14), which we do not take into account, allows the gas SO,/H,S ratio to be higher 
than predicted in Figs 1 and 2, potentially exceeding 10 at 1 bar. The thermo- 
chemistry of high-temperature gas—melt volcanic systems therefore offer the most 
likely explanation of variation in sulphur MIF observed during the Archaean. 
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Strong contributors to network persistence are the 
most vulnerable to extinction 


Serguei Saavedra’***, Daniel B. Stouffer*>*, Brian Uzzib? & Jordi Bascompte* 


The architecture of mutualistic networks facilitates coexistence of 
individual participants by minimizing competition relative to facili- 
tation’”. However, it is not known whether this benefit is received by 
each participant node in proportion to its overall contribution to 
network persistence. This issue is critical to understanding the 
trade-offs faced by individual nodes in a network**. We address this 
question by applying a suite of structural and dynamic methods to 
an ensemble of flowering plant/insect pollinator networks. Here we 
report two main results. First, nodes contribute heterogeneously to 
the overall nested architecture of the network. From simulations, we 
confirm that the removal of a strong contributor tends to decrease 
overall network persistence more than the removal of a weak con- 
tributor. Second, strong contributors to collective persistence do not 
gain individual survival benefits but are in fact the nodes most 
vulnerable to extinction. We explore the generality of these results 
to other cooperative networks by analysing a 15-year time series of 
the interactions between designer and contractor firms in the New 
York City garment industry. As with the ecological networks, a 
firm’s survival probability decreases as its individual nestedness 
contribution increases. Our results, therefore, introduce a new 
paradox into the study of the persistence of cooperative networks, 
and potentially address questions about the impact of invasive 
species in ecological systems and new competitors in economic 
systems. 

Mutualistic interactions form the basis of many biological and 
human systems of cooperation and competition**“*, Mutualistic net- 
works are composed of mutually beneficial interactions between indi- 
vidual participants or nodes of two distinct sets, such as plant species 
and their pollinators’® or designers and their contractors’’. One pattern 
in particular—nestedness—appears ubiquitous in mutualistic networks 
from a variety of contexts'*"®. In a nested network, the interactions are 
organized such that specialists (for example, plants with few pollinators) 
interact with proper subsets of the nodes with whom generalists (for 
example, plants with many pollinators) interact'®. This nested architec- 
ture has been shown to minimize competition between species and 
therefore allows the network to support greater biodiversity’. 

Although greater nestedness allows for the successful coexistence of 
more species, it is unclear how the decreased risk of extinction is 
distributed among the nodes in the network. Here we quantify whether 
node-level survival benefits are related to each node’s ‘contribution’ to 
the nested architecture, defined as the degree to which the organization 
of their interactions increases overall nestedness. A positive relation- 
ship could create a positive feedback of benefits to those that most 
support nestedness and the community; a negative relationship, in 
contrast, could imply that some nodes stand to benefit from the con- 
tributions of others. 

To answer these questions, we integrate structural and dynamic ana- 
lyses of 20 ecological networks that describe mutually beneficial inter- 
actions between flowering plants and their insect pollinators across 


diverse environmental and biotic conditions’”. In these bipartite net- 
works, nodes correspond to individual plant or pollinator species and 
links between nodes indicate that a pollinator species has been found 
empirically to pollinate a given plant species (Methods). 

To measure the individual contribution to nestedness for each species 
or node, we develop a novel, node-level metric that quantifies how an 
individual’s contribution to network nestedness compares to that 
expected at random (Fig. 1). The measure quantifies the degree to which 
the overall nestedness of the network compares with the value obtained 
when randomizing just the interactions of that particular node. 


Mathematically, this is defined as c;= (N — (N; )) / ON’; where N is 


the observed nestedness of the network and (N; ) and Gn; are the 
average and standard deviation of nestedness across an ensemble of 
random replicates within which the interactions of node i have been 
randomized (Methods). The greater the degree to which the interactions 
of node i are consistent with the network’s overall nestedness, the 
stronger is this node’s contribution c;, and vice versa. 

We calculate this measure for each species in each of the networks 
and observe that node contributions to the network architecture are 
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Figure 1 | Nodes contribute to the nested architecture of the network in 
distinct proportions. a, b, The individual nestedness contribution of a node 
(for example, the plant species whose interactions are highlighted in green in a) is 
defined as the degree to which the observed network nestedness compares to the 
value obtained when randomizing just the interactions of that particular node, 
highlighted in orange in b. c, The empirical distribution of individual nestedness 
contribution for all species in the 20 pollination networks studied here. 
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heterogeneously distributed across our empirical data set (Fig. 1c). 
Importantly, some species contribute comparatively little to the nested 
structure of the network whereas others contribute considerably more. 

Having shown that species contribute to the overall network archi- 
tecture in distinct proportions, we next explore the systemic con- 
sequences of species extinctions across the spectrum of contributions. 
This allows us to test whether or not a node’s contribution in topological 
terms translates to a dynamic contribution in terms of network persist- 
ence. As there are no dynamic, empirical data with which to quantify 
network persistence in our ecological networks, we simulate species 
dynamics with a recently published model that is appropriate for 
mutualistic systems’ (Methods). To measure the dynamic impact of a 
node on overall network persistence, we calculate the difference 
between the persistence of the network with and without removal of 
the focal node. Network persistence is measured as the fraction of initial 
species remaining at the end of the simulation. Here, we consider plant 
and pollinator species pooled together, while in Supplementary 
Information we calculate the persistence for each set independently. 

We find that the more a node contributes to nestedness, the more 
likely it is that its loss is detrimental to the network’s persistence (Fig. 2). 
Nestedness contribution therefore represents a key measure of the degree 
to which each node’s interactions work for or against the long-term 
persistence of species in the mutualistic network. 

Because the extinction of strong contributors has significant repercus- 
sions on network persistence, we proceed by estimating the vulnerability 
of these strong contributors to extinction. Specifically, we compare each 
node’s nestedness contribution to its survival probability, where survival 
is determined by whether or not the node goes extinct before the 
dynamic simulations reach equilibrium. 

Surprisingly, we find that nodes that contribute the most to the 
nestedness of the network—and its persistence—are the most likely 
to go extinct (Fig. 3). Indeed, individual nestedness contribution has a 
significant, negative correlation with survival probability (Methods). 
This conclusion is independent of whether all networks are analysed 
together (P< 10° and P< 10 '” for plants and pollinators, respec- 
tively) or each network is analysed separately. Specifically, the negative 
relationship between contribution and survival probability is signifi- 
cant for pollinators in 17 out of 20 networks and for plants in 20 out of 
20 networks (P< 10~*). Furthermore, our results capture the import- 
ance of nestedness contribution above and beyond the effect of the 
number of interactions per node (Methods). In general, the more a 
node contributes to the architecture of its network, the greater its 
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Figure 2 | The extinction of stronger contributors leads to a decrease in 
network persistence. We plot the probability that a node’s removal causes a 
decrease in network persistence in the dynamic simulations as a function of that 
node’s contribution to nestedness. All species in the 20 pollination networks are 
plotted together. Error bars, standard errors of the reported averages; in some 
cases they are smaller than the plotting symbols. Solid line, best-fit linear 
regression (P< 0.005). 
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Figure 3 | Strong contributors to nestedness are the most vulnerable to 
extinction. We plot histograms of individual nestedness contribution for 
nodes that survive, with the area under the curve shaded in white, and for those 
that do not, with the area under the curve shaded in colour. In each case, the 
lighter colour indicates overlap between the two distributions. Nodes from all 
networks are pooled together for each class of node studied. 


probability of extinction. These results imply that some species can 
benefit from others by participating in mutualistic interactions that 
differ from those that would maximize network persistence. 

To explore the generality of these results to other types of cooperative 
networks, we build on previous work that illustrates commonalities 
between ecological and human systems*””’. Specifically, we apply our 
node-contribution measure to the network formed by the cooperative 
interactions between designers and their contractors in the New York 
City garment industry across a 15-year observation period’*. This 
industry is characterized by a competitive and dynamic environment 
where resource exchanges among firms and survival depends on col- 
laborative links between firms'’'*®. Though earlier studies have attri- 
buted the failure of firms to their lack of adaptation to new business 
networks’’’, none have unambiguously linked firm survival to the 
network architecture. Here, nodes correspond to an individual designer 
or contractor firm, and links between nodes indicate that a designer 
exchanged money for the contractor’s production services. We quantify 
a firm’s survival by comparing whether or not the company was still 
operating at the end of the observation period. 

Importantly, the negative relationship that we observed in ecological 
networks—between a node’s contribution and its survival—also holds 
for the firms in this socio-economic network. This conclusion is 
obtained both when looking at the companies that went out of business 
by the end of the 15-year period (P< 10 ''and P< 10 '* for designers 
and contractors, respectively) and when tracking the yearly dynamics 
across the data set. In 14 out of 15 year-to-year intervals, the relation- 
ship between individual nestedness contribution and node survival is 
significant and negative for both contractors and designers (P< 10 *). 
Just as for nodes in the ecological networks, the nodes that contribute 
the most to the nestedness of the network are the most likely to have 
failed (Fig. 3). This analysis suggests that our results may apply generally 
across different types of cooperative networks, whether they are shaped 
as a consequence of evolution or conscious decisions. 

The individual nestedness contribution that we define here provides 
a means to estimate the expected survival of participants in cooperative 
systems solely from knowledge of the network structure. Moreover, we 
have revealed a paradox of nestedness: although strong contributors to 
nestedness are more important for the persistence of the entire net- 
work, they are also more prone to extinction compared to those nodes 
that contribute proportionally less. Although there is no clear explana- 
tion for this result, one could speculate that nodes that conform to the 
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architectural expectation of a nested network are subject to greater 
constraints than nodes that interact freely. If these linkage constraints 
have a cost in terms of fitness (for example, they lead to a pollinator 
species interacting with a less rewarding plant species), they could 
ultimately translate to a higher probability of extinction. Our study 
therefore raises new questions about the origins of nodes that make 
strong contributions to the collective good and nodes that appear to 
improve their own survival at the expense of others**"*. In ecology, our 
results could inform a quantitative assessment of the likely persistence 
of an invasive species in the network and its effects on the overall 
welfare of the community. In socio-economic systems, our results 
could be used to identify those companies and economic sectors that 
undermine stable, long-term economic prosperity, as well as to 
develop interventions that take into account collective interests. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Our ecological data set contains the 20 largest plant—pollinator mutualistic net- 
works provided in the Supplementary Information of ref. 17; details about the 
networks and original sources can be found therein. Additionally, we analyse the 
network between designer and contractor firms in the New York City garment 
industry'’. Details about this temporal network can be found in the Supplementary 
Information of ref. 11. 

Nestedness N is quantified using the measure proposed in ref. 22. In calculating 
nestedness contributions, the interactions of a node were randomized according to the 
null model specified in ref. 16; we used 1,000 random replicates. Note that all results 
presented in the present Letter hold both for alternative measures of nestedness and 
alternative null models (Supplementary Methods; Supplementary Figs 1-6). 

To explore network dynamics, we employed the mutualistic model defined in 
ref. 1. This model is based on a system of differential equations describing the 
dynamics of P plant species and A animal species as a function of their intrinsic 
growth rates, interspecific competition, and mutualistic effects of one set on 
another. 

We quantified the relationship between nestedness contribution c; and node’s 
survival probability s; via a logistic regression. To ensure that our analysis is cap- 
turing a significant pattern over and above a node’s degree (that is, its number of 
interactions), two additional terms in the regression controlled for the degree of the 
node and the potential interaction between degree and contribution to nestedness. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Data sets. Here we analyse two types of empirical data. First, we analyse a data set 
containing the 20 largest plant-pollinator mutualistic networks provided in the 
Supplementary Information of ref. 17. Further details about the network size, 
species composition and geographic location can be found in ref. 17, together with 
the actual network and original source. Additionally, we analyse the socio- 
economic network first described in ref. 11. This network contains approximately 
700,000 commercial interactions between manufacturer and contractor firms in 
the New York City garment industry between January 1985 and December 2003. 
From this data set, we can generate yearly snapshots of the bipartite network. 
Additional details can be found in the Supplementary Information of ref. 11. 
Nestedness measure. We quantify nestedness using NODF, the measure recently 
introduced in ref. 22. This measure reduces potential bias introduced by network 
size and shape compared with alternative measures. The overall nestedness of the 
network N is defined mathematically as: 


P A 
i<j My + i<j Mi 


P(P—1) ‘A(A—1) 
Pa] + A] 


where the first sum is across all pairs of plant species, the second sum is across all 
pairs of animal species, and P and A are the total number of plant species and 
animal species, respectively. For every pair of nodes i and j, Mj = 0 if k; = kj, and 
Mj = njj/min(k;, kj) otherwise. Here, k is a node’s number of interactions; nj is the 
number of interactions in common between nodes i and j; and min(k; kj) refers to 
the minimum of the two values k; and k;. 

This nestedness metric takes values in the interval N € [0, 1], where 1 desig- 
nates a perfectly nested network and 0 indicates a network with no nestedness. 
Alternative measures of nestedness are highly and significantly correlated to this 
one (Supplementary Methods; Supplementary Fig. 1). Furthermore, all results 
presented in this Letter hold for such alternative measures of nestedness 
(Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). 

Null model. To randomize interactions, we use the null model outlined in ref. 16. 
Under the specifications of this null model, the interactions are assigned according 


to the rule: 
il k; x kj 
PU-Z\pTA 


where p;; is the probability of an interaction between node i (of set A) and node j (of 
set P) and A and Pare the total number of animal and plant species in sets A and P, 


respectively. In the socio-economic networks, the model is specified in the same 
fashion except with designers and contractors in the place of animals and plants. 
We use 1,000 replicates. Note that all results presented in this Letter hold for 
alternative null models (Supplementary Methods; Supplementary Figs 4, 5, and 6). 
Dynamic model for ecological mutualistic networks. To simulate interspecies 
dynamics in the ecological networks, we run the dynamic model of ref. 1 using 
each of the real networks as the skeleton of the model. The real networks specify 
the number of plant species, the number of animal species, and who interacts with 
whom. In the dynamic model, the change in abundance over time for a plant 
species i follows: 


(P) ay(P) o(P) o(A) 
ds; (P) Vir Si Sk 


(P) (P) o(P) o(P) i 
=f?) 5 pli? 4. $9 Ta SS 
dt ep : tea L+H) YO vy sf? 


The same equations for animal species can be written in a symmetric form inter- 
changing the indices (P) and (A). 

To fully specify the remainder of the dynamic model, we use the following 
parameter values for all plant species (P) and animal species (A): intrinsic growth 
rates %; are drawn uniformly from the interval [0.85, 1.1]; the competitive inter- 
actions f;; and fj; are drawn uniformly from the intervals [0.99, 1.01] and [0.22, 
0.24], respectively; the mutualistic interactions y,, encapsulating the per capita 
effect of animal j on plant i, are drawn uniformly from the interval [0.19, 0.21]; the 
handling time h is set to 0.1. 

Simulations are performed by integrating the system of ordinary differential 
equations using a fourth-order Runge-Kutta method with small integration steps. 
All initial abundance densities S; are drawn uniformly from the interval (0, 1]. 
Species are considered to have gone extinct when their abundance density S; is 
lower than 10 *°. All results are robust to changes in parameter values (growth 
rates x; & [0,2], competitive interactions Bij € [0, 1], and mutualistic interactions 
yi € [0, 1]) as well as changing the functional responses of the above model from 
Holling type II to Holling type III. 

Relationship between nestedness contribution and node survival. We quantify 
the relationship between nestedness contribution c; and node’s survival probability 
s; by using a logistic regression with the form logit(s;) = «+ fc;. Survival was 
coded as 0 and 1 for non-surviving and surviving nodes, respectively. To ensure 
that our analysis is capturing a significant pattern above and beyond other network 
attributes, we perform the same analysis but also include terms for node degree k 
(that is, number of interactions) and the potential interaction term for degree and 
contribution. This extended model takes the form logit(s;) = « + Be; + yk; + dcik;. 
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An olfactory receptor for food-derived odours 
promotes male courtship in Drosophila 


Yael Grosjean'”, Raphael Rytz', Jean-Pierre Farine’, Liliane Abuin', Jérome Cortot’, Gregory S. X. E. Jefferis® & Richard Benton! 


Many animals attract mating partners through the release of 
volatile sex pheromones, which can convey information on the 
species, gender and receptivity of the sender to induce innate court- 
ship and mating behaviours by the receiver’. Male Drosophila 
melanogaster fruitflies display stereotyped reproductive beha- 
viours towards females, and these behaviours are controlled by 
the neural circuitry expressing male-specific isoforms of the tran- 
scription factor Fruitless (FRU™)?°. However, the volatile phero- 
mone ligands, receptors and olfactory sensory neurons (OSNs) that 
promote male courtship have not been identified in this important 
model organism. Here we describe a novel courtship function of 
Ionotropic receptor 84a (IR84a), which is a member of the chemo- 
sensory ionotropic glutamate receptor family’, in a previously 
uncharacterized population of FRU™-positive OSNs. IR84a- 
expressing neurons are activated not by fly-derived chemicals but 
by the aromatic odours phenylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde, 
which are widely found in fruit and other plant tissues’ that serve as 
food sources and oviposition sites for drosophilid flies*. Mutation 
of Ir84a abolishes both odour-evoked and spontaneous electro- 
physiological activity in these neurons and markedly reduces male 
courtship behaviour. Conversely, male courtship is increased—in 
an IR84a-dependent manner—in the presence of phenylacetic acid 
but not in the presence of another fruit odour that does not activate 
IR84a. Interneurons downstream of IR84a-expressing OSNs 
innervate a pheromone-processing centre in the brain. Whereas 
IR84a orthologues and phenylacetic-acid-responsive neurons are 
present in diverse drosophilid species, IR84a is absent from insects 
that rely on long-range sex pheromones. Our results suggest a 
model in which IR84a couples food presence to the activation of 
the fru” courtship circuitry in fruitflies. These findings reveal an 
unusual but effective evolutionary solution to coordinate feeding 
and oviposition site selection with reproductive behaviours 
through a specific sensory pathway. 

While mapping the projections of Ionotropic receptor (IR)- 
expressing OSNs to the primary olfactory centre’, the antennal lobe, 
we observed that an Ir84a reporter was labelling neurons innervating 
the VL2a glomerulus. VL2a is one of only three glomeruli that are 
larger in males and whose OSN inputs and projection neuron outputs 
express male-specific isoforms of the behavioural sex determination 
gene fruitless (fru™)**. fru“-expressing OSNs have been implicated in 
promoting male sexual behaviours, because inhibition of synaptic 
transmission in all of these neurons simultaneously reduces male 
courtship of females*. We confirmed the expression of Ir84a in 
fru™-expressing neurons by visualizing the co-expression of an Ir84a 
reporter, as well as endogenous Ir84a transcripts, with a fru“ 
reporter*? (Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 1a). No sexual dimorphism 
was observed either in the number of Ir84a-expressing cells (males, 
30 + 2 neurons; females, 30 + 3 neurons; n = 4 antennae each) or in 
their targeting to VL2a, indicating that FRU™ does not have an essen- 
tial role in the development of these neurons, similar to other fru’- 
expressing OSNs”. 


We generated a GAL4 knock-in null allele, 1r84a°4“4 (Fig. 1b, c). 
Ir84a°"'"* heterozygotes expressed a GAL4-responsive, membrane- 
targeted, green fluorescent protein (GFP) transgene (UAS-mCD8:GFP) 
exclusively in Ir84a-expressing OSNs (Fig. 1d, Ir84a*'~, and 
Supplementary Fig. 1b). In Ir84a°4"* homozygotes, the endogenous 
expression of Ir84a was lost, but the distribution and dendritic projec- 
tions of these neurons, as revealed by mCD8:GFP, was unaffected 
(Fig. 1d, Ir84a_‘~). The axons of Ir84a-expressing neurons in hetero- 
zygous and homozygous Ir84a°“" flies projected only to VL2a 
(Fig. le). Ir84a is therefore dispensable for the specification and wiring 
of the neurons in which it is expressed. An amino-terminal enhanced 
GFP (EGFP)-tagged version of this receptor’® localized to the cell bodies 
and the ciliated dendritic endings of these neurons but not to their axon 
termini (Fig. 1f, g), consistent with an exclusive role for IR84a as an 
olfactory receptor in the fru™ circuitry. 

We tested the responses of IR84a-expressing neurons to chemicals 
produced by male or virgin female flies'’, both by delivering headspaces 
of flies from a distance (simulating the action of volatile pheromones) 
and by presenting extracts from fly cuticles at close range (mimicking 
exposure to non-volatile hydrocarbons, such as contact pheromones”). 
These stimuli produced no or extremely small responses, as detected by 
extracellular recordings in ac4 sensilla (Supplementary Fig. 2a), which 
belong to the class of olfactory hair that houses IR84a-expressing 
neurons, as well as OSNs that express IR75d, or IR76a and IR76b*. 
These observations suggest that IR84a is not tuned to fly-derived 
pheromones. We therefore tested 163 structurally diverse odours. 
Only three of these gave responses of >50spikess ' above basal 
activity: phenylacetaldehyde (as identified previously’’), phenylacetic 
acid and phenylethylamine (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 2b). Dose 
response curves that revealed sensitivity to these ligands are similar in 
both sexes (Fig. 2b and data not shown). 

In Ir84a°“"* homozygous mutants, the responses to phenylacetic 
acid and phenylacetaldehyde were completely abolished (Fig. 2c, d, 
Tr84a~' ~). Re-introduction of Ir84a function in these neurons, by 
using UAS-Ir84a or UAS-EGFP:Ir84a cDNA transgenes, rescued these 
phenotypes (Fig. 2c, d, rescue), indicating a cell-autonomous function 
for IR84a in mediating these odour responses. By contrast, responses 
to phenylethylamine were unaffected (Fig. 2c, d), corroborating the 
evidence that this chemical is detected by the neurons that express both 
IR76a and IR76b”””. Consistent with these loss-of-function data, mis- 
expression of IR84a in Odorant receptor 35a (OR35a)-expressing neu- 
rons was sufficient to confer responsiveness to phenylacetic acid and 
phenylacetaldehyde (Supplementary Fig. 2c). The basal activity in 
Ir84a mutant ac4 sensilla was also lower than that in the ac4 sensilla 
of wild-type and rescue genotypes (Fig. 2e, f), indicating that IR84a has 
a role in promoting spontaneous firing. 

Phenylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde are aromatic compounds 
found in a diverse range of fruit and other plant tissues’, as well as in 
their fermentation products“, and they are used in human perfumes for 
their floral, honey-like, sweet smell. We confirmed the presence of these 
chemicals in two host fruit for drosophilid flies’, overripe bananas and 
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Figure 1 | Gene targeting of Ir84a, a candidate olfactory receptor in the fru” 
circuit. a, Immunofluorescence using anti-GFP (green), anti-CD8 (magenta) 
and nc82 (blue; neuropil marker) antibodies on an antennal lobe of an animal 
in which an Ir84a promoter-lexA transgene drives (>) expression of a LexA- 
responsive CD2:GFP reporter transgene and in which the fru“ GAL4 insertion 
allele drives expression of a GAL4-responsive CD8 reporter transgene 
(genotype, Ir84a-lexA/UAS-mCD8;lexAop-rCD2:GFP/fru**"). b, Schematic of 
the Ir84a locus, illustrating the organization of wild-type Ir84a and null mutant 
Ir84a“4" alleles. The span of the cloned Ir84a promoter is also indicated. P 
denotes PCR primer position. kb, kilobases. ¢, PCR confirmation of the 
Ir84a@"™ allele using the pairs of primers shown in b. d, Combined Ir84a RNA 
in situ hybridization (magenta) and anti-GFP immunofluorescence (green) on 
antennae from Ir84a mutant flies: top, heterozygous mutants (UAS- 
mCD8:GFP/+;1r84a°“““/+ ); and, bottom, homozygous mutants (UAS- 
mCD8:GFP/+ Irs4ae/1r84ae""), Separate channels are shown on the right. 
e, Immunofluorescence using anti-GFP (green) and nc82 (magenta) antibodies 
on antennal lobes from Ir84a mutant flies: top, control heterozygous mutants 
(UAS-mCD8:GEFP;1r84a“4"4/ +); and, bottom, homozygous mutants (UAS- 
mCD8:GEFP;Ir84ae“"“/Irs4a0"™), f, Immunofluorescence using anti-GFP 
antibodies (green) and antibodies specific for the sensory cilium base marker 
21A6 (magenta) on an antenna expressing EGFP:IR84a (UAS-EGFP:Ir84a/ 

+ sIrs4ae/1r84ae""*), g, Immunofluorescence using anti-GFP (green) and 
nc82 (magenta) antibodies on an antennal lobe of a fly expressing EGFP:IR84a 
(UAS-EGFP:Ir84a;Ir84a""“/Ir84a“"), a, d-g, Scale bar, 10 um. 
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the prickly-pear cactus Opuntia ficus-indica, as well as in laboratory 
Drosophila medium, by using gas chromatography—mass spectrometry 
analysis (Supplementary Table 1). The ubiquity of phenylacetic acid in 
vegetal tissues may be linked with its activity as a growth-regulating 
auxin’ and/or its production by plant-associated microorganisms”. 
Small, but reproducible, quantities of phenylacetic acid and phenyla- 
cetaldehyde were also detected in whole-body cuticular extracts of male 
and virgin female D. melanogaster (Supplementary Table 1). The 
similarity in the relative amounts of these chemicals in laboratory 
medium and fruitfly extracts (Supplementary Table 1) suggested that 
these chemicals are transferred from food to flies during their culture. 
‘Clean’ cuticular extracts from animals grown on a minimal medium 
containing only sucrose and agarose consistently contain no detectable 
phenylacetaldehyde or phenylacetic acid (Supplementary Table 1). 

The expression of IR84a in fru'"-expressing. neurons implicates this 
receptor in the regulation of male courtship*”. Indeed, in single-pair 
courtship assays, we observed that I 84a“ mutant males court wild- 
type females significantly less than do wild-type males (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). This phenotype was observed using both 
decapitated virgin females (which do not produce feedback signals) 
(Fig. 3a) and in more natural conditions, with intact females together 
with food (Supplementary Fig. 3b). Most individual components of the 
courtship ritual were affected in Ir84a mutant flies (Supplementary 
Fig. 3a). These defects were rescued with a UAS-Ir84a transgene, con- 
firming that they result from the absence of IR84a in OSNs (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). The observed reduction in male hetero- 
sexual courtship index S 50%) is highly comparable to the phenotype 
of flies in which all FRU™-positive OSNs are silenced’, suggesting that 
IR84a-expressing neurons are the major olfactory fru” channel con- 
tributing to this behaviour. Residual courtship is presumably stimu- 
lated by other sensory modalities, such as taste’®’’. Male wild-type D. 
melanogaster also show a low level of courtship towards other males, 
and we found that this homosexual courtship was also markedly 
reduced in Ir84a°*"* mutants (Fig. 3b). By contrast, Ir84a°*"* mutant 
females did not show overt defects in reproductive behaviours, includ- 
ing copulation latency, success or duration (Fig. 3c). 

In innate olfactory preference assays, Ir84a°“"* mutant flies still 
show robust avoidance of acetic acid, indicating that they do not have 
a general impairment in sensory detection (Supplementary Fig. 3c). By 
contrast, we did not observe any obvious responses of flies to pheny- 
lacetic acid (Supplementary Fig. 3d), suggesting that this food-derived 
odour is not a volatile stimulus that attracts flies but is a salient cue at 
close range. Notably, phenylacetic acid has a low vapour pressure 
(~0.005 mm Hg at 25°C) compared with other fruit volatiles (for 
example, ethyl butyrate, which has a vapour pressure of 15 mm Hg 
at 25°C). The observation that courtship is reduced in Ir84a°4" 
mutants in assays in which only small amounts of phenylacetic acid 
are present on fly cuticles (Supplementary Table 1) raises the possibility 
that spontaneous activity of these neurons also contributes to establish- 
ing a basal courtship level, which is abolished in the absence of IR84a 
(Fig. 2e, f). 

To test whether IR84a ligands are sufficient to promote courtship, 
we adapted our assay by using killed female objects (which males court 
at only low levels) and by replacing the base of the chamber with gauze, 
beneath which we placed a filter paper treated with odour or solvent. 
Perfuming with phenylacetic acid nearly doubled the courtship index 
of wild-type flies compared with a solvent control (Fig. 3d). This effect 
was abolished in [r84a°4“ mutants and could be restored, albeit not 
fully, by introducing a UAS-Ir84a transgene. By contrast, ethyl butyrate, 
which does not activate IR84a (Supplementary Fig. 2b), did not increase 
courtship (Fig. 3d). We also perfumed the courtship chamber with 
Drosophila food—which contains phenylacetic acid (Supplementary 
Table 1)—and observed that this complex olfactory stimulus induced 
IR84a-dependent increases in male courtship behaviour (Fig. 3e). 

The other fru“-expressing OSN populations express either OR67d, 
which is a receptor for the antiaphrodisiac male pheromone 
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Figure 2 | Essential requirement for IR84a for spontaneous and odour- 
evoked neuronal responses. a, An odour ligand screen in ac4 sensilla. The 
mean evoked responses of ac4 sensilla neurons to a panel of 163 odours 
(representing the summed activities of the IR84a-expressing, IR75d-expressing, 
and IR76a- plus IR76b-expressing neurons). Data are presented as 

mean ~ s.e.m.; n = 4, mixed genders. An enlarged version of this histogram 
with all of the odour names indicated is provided in Supplementary Fig. 2b. The 
structures of the best three agonists are shown. b, The dose response curve to 
phenylacetic acid of male and female ac4 sensilla. Data are presented as 
mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 12 for each gender. The doses reflect the total mass of 
phenylacetic acid (diluted in solvent) in the odour syringe. The responses of the 
male and female sensilla are not significantly different at any concentration 
(analysis of variance (ANOVA), P > 0.0571). A higher concentration of 
phenylacetic acid could not be prepared because of its limited solubility. 

c, Representative traces of recordings of ac4 sensilla stimulated with the 
indicated odour stimuli (10 pl phenylacetic acid (10 jig pl) or 10 pul (1% (v/v) 
other odours) in wild-type (w!4!8), Tr84a_/~ mutant (Ir84ae*4/1r84a~") and 
IR84a rescue (UAS-Ir84a/+;Ir84a*"“/1r84a“"“) flies. Paraffin oil and water 


cis-vaccenyl acetate’’, or OR47b, which is activated by unidentified 
fly-derived odours from both sexes'' and may participate in mate 
localization’”’”°. We examined how IR84a sensory information is inte- 
grated with these pheromonal pathways, by visualizing the axons of 
projection neurons innervating the VL2a (IR84a), VAllm (OR47b) 
and DA1 (OR67d) glomeruli, which carry sensory information to the 
mushroom body and lateral horn”’ (Fig. 4a). We registered images of 
single-labelled projection neurons of different glomerular classes onto 
a common reference brain (see Methods). DA1 and VAI1Im excitatory 
projection neurons target an anterior-ventral pheromone-processing 
region of the lateral horn”, which is segregated from projection neu- 
rons that are responsive to general food odours”. Importantly, we 
found that VL2a projection neurons—and no other IR-expressing 
projection neuron class’—are highly interdigitated with pheromone 
pathways and not food pathways (Fig. 4a, b). Indeed, VL2a projection 
neuron axon terminals overlap more strongly with VA1]m projection 
neurons than any of the other 44 projection neuron classes (see 
Methods and Supplementary Fig. 4b, c), consistent with projection 
neurons of both of these classes transmitting courtship-promoting 
sensory signals'””°. The VL2a, DA1 and VAIIm inhibitory projection 
neurons were observed to overlap to a similar extent (Supplementary 
Fig. 4a—c). The anatomical convergence of combinations of excitatory 
and inhibitory inputs from VL2a, VA1m and DAI projection neurons 
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are solvent controls. The grey bars above the traces mark the stimulus time (1 s). 
d, Quantification of mean responses to the indicated odours for the experiment 
shown in c. Data are presented as mean + s.e.m.; n = 11, mixed genders. The 
restoration of phenylacetaldehyde and phenylacetic acid responses by the 
expression of EGFP:IR84a (UAS-EGFP:Ir84a/+;Ir84a*"“/1r84a“““) is also 
shown (green). For each odour stimulus, bars labelled with different letters are 
significantly different from each other (phenylethylamine ANOVA, 

P = 0.4861; phenylacetaldehyde ANOVA, P = 0.0003; phenylacetic acid 
ANOVA, P< 0.0001). For phenylacetic acid, EGFP:IR84a rescue is partial. 

e, Representative traces of spontaneous activity in ac4 sensilla in wild-type, 
Ir84a_'~ mutant (Ir84a0“"“/Ir84a-"™) and IR84a rescue (UAS-Ir84a/ 
+;1r84a%*"4/1r84a""") flies. The arrows mark two distinct spike amplitudes 
discernible in the sparser spike trains in Jr84a mutant sensilla; these are likely to 
correspond to the IR75d- and the IR76a- plus IR76b-expressing neurons. 

f, Quantification of the mean spontaneous activity in ac4 sensilla in the 
experiment shown in e. Data are presented as mean + s.e.m.; n = 12, mixed 
genders. Bars labelled with different letters are significantly different (ANOVA, 
P= 0.0005). 


may allow the integration of olfactory signals by fru’-expressing 
third-order neurons**” to control male courtship behaviour. 

Many olfactory IRs are conserved in insects and may detect 
odours that are important for all species. By contrast, although 
IR84a orthologues are present in ecologically diverse drosophilids, they 
are absent from other Diptera and more divergent insects (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5a). In the cactophilic species Drosophila mojavensis, we 
identified coeloconic sensilla with neurons that are responsive to phe- 
nylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde on their anterior antennal sur- 
face (similar to ac4 sensilla in D. melanogaster) (Supplementary Fig. 5b). 
Thus, IR84a may have a conserved, drosophilid-specific function. 

Despite the widely held assumption of the existence of volatile 
chemicals that promote courtship in Drosophila*”, behavioural evidence 
for long-range pheromones is inconclusive*®’’, and no female-specific 
volatile compound that activates male OSNs has been identified'’. Our 
characterization of IR84a identifies an olfactory receptor that is 
expressed in FRU™-positive neurons and is required to promote male 
courtship. Surprisingly, this receptor is not activated by fly-derived 
odours but rather by aromatic compounds that are present in the 
vegetal substrates in which fruitflies feed, breed and oviposit*. Thus, 
the IR84a pathway may promote male courtship in the presence of 
food, complementing the functions of pheromone receptors in regu- 
lating mate choice (Supplementary Fig. 5c). This model can account for 
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Figure 3 | IR84a is required for male courtship behaviour. a, Courtship 
indices for wild-type (w'""8), Ir84a_‘~ mutant (Ir84a*"“/Ir84a““") and 
IR84a rescue (rescue (1X), UAS-Ir84a/+ 31r84ae"“/1r84a~““, or rescue (2X), 
UAS-Ir84a/ UAS-Ir84a;Ir84a*"“/I1r84a“"“) male flies paired with wild-type 
decapitated virgin females. Data are presented as mean + s.e.m.; n is shown in 
the corresponding bar in this and other histograms. b, Courtship indices for 
male flies of the indicated genotypes (as in a) paired with wild-type decapitated 
males. Data are presented as mean + s.e.m. ¢, Receptivity of female flies of the 
indicated genotypes to wild-type males as measured by percentage copulation 
success (left), copulation latency (centre) and copulation duration (right). Data 
are presented as mean + s.e.m. d, e, Courtship indices for male flies paired with 
freeze-killed wild-type virgin females in an assay chamber perfumed from 
beneath a mesh (to avoid direct contact with the flies) with solvent (paraffin oil), 
phenylacetic acid or ethyl butyrate (d) or nothing or fly food (e). Data are 
presented as mean = s.e.m. Statistical analysis was performed as follows. a, b, A 
one-way ANOVA (Kruskal-Wallis, P< 0.0001) followed by Dunn’s multiple 
comparison post hoc test, in which all genotypes are individually compared 
with the control, was performed on all data. ***, P< 0.001. c, Values for 
percentage female copulation success were compared using a chi-squared 
statistical test. For copulation latency and duration, a one-way ANOVA 
(Kruskal-Wallis) followed by Dunn’s multiple comparison post hoc test were 
performed; no significant differences between genotypes were found. d, e, A 
two-way ANOVA, followed by a Bonferroni post-hoc test, was performed on all 
data, except for ethyl butyrate: P< 0.0001 for the odour stimulus, and 
P<0.0001 for the genotype as source of variation; P< 0.0001 for the 
interaction between the two sources of variation, confirming a link between 
odour and genotype. **, P< 0.01; ***, P< 0.001. Ethyl butyrate was compared 
to paraffin oil using a Mann-Whitney U test and yielded no statistical 
difference for control males. Although the rescue genotype displays a 
significant difference between phenylacetic acid (or food) and control 
perfuming treatments, its courtship indices are lower than those of the control 
genotype; this may result from lower levels of IR84a expression in the rescue 
animals or from indirect effects such as genetic background. 
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Figure 4 | Anatomical integration of VL2a (IR84a-expressing) projection 
neurons in the pheromone processing centre. a, Top, three-dimensional 
rendering of registered axonal projections of projection neurons (PNs) 
receiving input from the VL2a glomerulus (IR84a-expressing) (dark blue), the 
VA1Im glomerulus (OR47b-expressing) (green) and the DA1 glomerulus 
(OR67d-expressing) (red) (n = 4 for each class). Other classes of projection 
neuron are shown in cyan (nine IRs”) and grey (27 ORs”) (n = 1 for each class). 
These projection neurons are cholinergic and project to both the mushroom 
body and the lateral horn through the inner antennocerebral tract (iACT); a 
small minority of other projection neurons are GABAergic (y-aminobutyric 
acid-containing) and project exclusively to the lateral horn through the middle 
ACT (Supplementary Fig. 4a). Bottom, when the other projection neurons are 
removed, the extensive co-mingling of VL2a and VA1m projection neurons is 
evident. Scale bar, 25 tm. D, dorsal; L, lateral; M, medial; V, ventral. b, Cluster 
analysis of normalized axon overlap scores (y axis) using Ward’s method (see 
Methods) demonstrates that VL2a projection neurons cluster with projection 
neurons from other fru™-expressing glomeruli rather than with other IR- 
expressing projection neurons. Colours are as in a. 
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the widespread observations that D. melanogaster and other drosophilids 
mate predominantly on their food substrates*”*. Whereas many insects 
and other animal classes use long-range sex pheromones to attract 
potential mates’, the evolution of IR84a in fruitflies has provided an 
alternative (although not necessarily exclusive) olfactory mechanism to 
unite males with females by integrating food-sensing neurons with the 
circuitry controlling sexual behaviour. Whether other animals have 
dedicated sensory pathways for environmental ‘aphrodisiacs’ remains 
an open question. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Genetic and molecular biological manipulations and histological and electro- 
physiological analyses were performed essentially as described previously*”’°. 
Responses to Drosophila-derived stimuli were measured by adapting previous 
protocols'’. Drosophila extracts and food or fruit extracts were made using 
CH,Cl, solvent and were analysed by gas chromatography—mass spectrometry 
on a GC-MS-QP2010 apparatus (Shimadzu). Courtship tests were performed at 
25 °C in round observation chambers (1.2 cm in diameter and 0.4 cm deep) under 
far-red light and were video recorded and annotated manually by observers who 
were blinded to the genotypes. For perfumed behavioural assays, the courtship 
chamber was placed on top of an identical chamber, with the chambers separated 
by muslin gauze to avoid contact between the flies in the top chamber and the 
chemical stimuli placed in the bottom chamber. Olfactory responses were mea- 
sured using a Y-maze assay. Projection neurons from several sources (see 
Methods) were traced, where necessary, using Amira software (http://www.amira. 
com) and registered, by adapting previous approaches”. The degree of overlap 
between the axon terminals of different projection neurons was measured using 
the three-dimensional convex hull formed by each set of terminals. Cluster ana- 
lysis of these data was performed using Ward’s method. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Drosophila strains. Drosophila stocks were maintained on a standard corn flour, 
yeast and agar medium under a 12h light and 12 h dark cycle at 25 °C. We used the 
following mutant and transgenic strains: Or35a-GAL4 (ref. 13), Ir84a-GAL4 (ref. 9), 
UAS-Ir84a°, UAS-EGFP:1r84a"°, UAS-mCD8:GFP, fru“ (ref. 5), fruP1-GAL4 
(ref. 4), lexAop-rCD2::GFP, UAS-mCDs8 (ref. 30), UAS-DTP’', 70FLP,70I-Scel/Cyo, 
70FLP and 70I-Crel**. For behavioural analysis, all flies carrying mutant and trans- 
genic chromosomes were backcrossed to an isogenized w’"”* control line for five 
generations. The sequenced wild-type D. melanogaster strain (Bloomington 
Drosophila Stock Center number 2057) was used for the ac4 odour screen, and 
Canton-S was used as the courtship object in behavioural experiments. Wild-type 
D. mojavensis was obtained from the Drosophila Species Stock Center (University of 
California, San Diego; stock number 15081-1352.22). 

Molecular biology. New transgenes were constructed as follows, using standard 
methods. For the Ir84a GAL4 targeting construct, 5,087 base pairs (bp) genomic 
DNA immediately upstream of the [r84a start codon was amplified and subcloned 
as 1,924-bp and 3,163-bp fragments either side of the I-Scel site upstream of GAL4 
in the pED36 targeting vector’. Similarly, a 964-bp genomic fragment immediately 
downstream of the [r84a stop codon was cloned downstream of GAL4. For the 
Ir84a promoter-lexA construct, the same 1,964 bp Ir84a promoter fragment used 
in the Ir84a-GAL4 transgene’ was cloned upstream of lexA: VP16-SV40 (ref. 30) in 
the vector pattB’’. 

Gene targeting. Targeted replacement of Ir84a by GAL4 was performed essen- 
tially as described previously'’. A transgenic line containing the Ir84a GAL4 
targeting construct on the X chromosome was used as a donor for targeting crosses 
in which heat-shock-inducible transgenic FLP and I-Scel enzymes were used to 
excise and linearize the targeting fragment. Reinsertion was detected by the pres- 
ence of a FLP-insensitive white’ marker. From ~193,000 flies screened, five 
targeted insertions were recovered and verified by PCR as duplicates of the 
Ir84a locus. One duplicate was resolved with I-Crel, selecting for loss of white". 
From 218 white flies, 1 was found to contain the desired precise Ir84a to GAL4 
replacement. 

Histology. Immunofluorescence on antennal cryosections was performed as 
described previously'***. Immunofluorescence on whole mount brains, and com- 
bined fluorescent RNA in situ hybridization and immunofluorescence on antennal 
sections, was performed as described previously’. The primary antibodies used 
were mouse monoclonal nc82 (1:10 dilution; provided by A. Hofbauer), mouse 
monoclonal 21A6 (1:200; Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank), rabbit anti- 
GFP (1:1,000; Invitrogen), mouse anti-GFP (1:500; Invitrogen), rat anti-mCD8 
(1:50; Caltag), anti- DIG-POD (1:500; Roche). The secondary antibodies used were 
Alexa Fluor 488-, Cy3- and Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated goat anti-mouse, anti- 
rabbit or anti-rat IgG (Molecular Probes and Jackson ImmunoResearch). These 
were diluted to 1:100 and 1:1,000 for whole mount brains and antennal sections, 
respectively. All microscopy was performed using an LSM 510 laser scanning 
confocal microscope (Zeiss). 

Electrophysiology. Extracellular recordings in single sensilla of 1-8-day-old flies 
were performed and quantified as described previously®. Odours were diluted to 
1% (v/v) unless otherwise noted. The CAS numbers, solvents, sources and purities 
for the odorants used are provided in Supplementary Table 2. Corrected responses 
were quantified by counting all spikes in ac4 sensilla in a 0.5 s window from 150- 
200 ms after the stimulus trigger. This delay period was defined precisely for each 
recording session with a control odour response and mainly represents the time 
for the odour to reach the preparation. From this spike value, we subtracted the 
number of spontaneous spikes in a 0.5 s window before stimulation and doubled 
the result to obtain spikes s_'. Spontaneous activity was quantified by counting the 
spikes in a 5 s window without stimulus and then dividing by five to obtain spikes 
s |. After verifying that the responses were normally distributed, we compared all 
genotypes for a given experiment by analysis of variance (ANOVA), with the 
genotype as the main effect, and adjusted the alpha level for planned post hoc 
means comparisons. 

To assess the responses of live flies to volatile compounds, ~ 100-120 male or 
virgin female flies were placed in a 5 ml glass pipette (witeg Labortechnik). The 
pipette was then closed at each end with cotton gauze, and an air pulse (3s) was 
blown through it. As controls, an empty pipette was used or a pipette loaded with 
10 pl phenylacetic acid (0.1 pg pl”! in paraffin oil, as 1 pl drops on ten individual 
2 mm’ filter papers). The responses were quantified by counting all of the spikes in 
a 1s window from 500 ms after the odour stimulus trigger and then subtracting the 
number of spontaneous spikes in a 1s window before stimulation. To assess the 
responses to D. melanogaster cuticular hydrocarbons, we prepared extracts in 50 pil 
CH,Cl, as described below (except without the m-C13 standard) and then evapo- 
rated the solvent under N> and diluted the extract in paraffin oil to a concentration 
of 10 fly equivalents il” '. These extracts (1 ll) (or control stimuli) were placed on 
the tip of a borosilicate glass capillary (World Precision Instruments) and brought 
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into close proximity (~5 mm) to the antenna. The changes in spiking frequency 
were quantified by measuring the spontaneous spiking frequency in spikes s _' ina 
3 s window before the stimulus was brought close to the antenna and then sub- 
tracting this value from the spiking frequency in a 3 s window when the stimulus 
was placed close to the antenna. This second 3s window typically started 3-5 s 
after stimulus placement, a time frame when the responses to phenylacetic acid 
were most robust. 

Extract preparation and chemical analysis. As phenylacetaldehyde and phenyla- 
cetic acid are polar compounds, we used CHCl, for all extractions. D. melanogaster 
extracts were prepared by incubating five to ten 5-day-old flies for 5 min in vials 
containing 50 pil CH,Cl, and 100 ng n-C13 (as an internal standard) at room tem- 
perature. After the flies were removed, the extracts were stored at —20°C until 
analysis. For standard fly food and fruit extracts, 2 g material was crushed in 20 ml 
vials containing 4 ml CH2Cl, and 200 ng n-C13 as an internal standard. After vortex- 
ing for 10 min at room temperature, the extracts were filtered through glass wool and 
concentrated to ~ 100 pl under a gentle flow of N>. The extracts were stored at —20 °C 
until analysis. 

Because of the difficulty of detecting phenylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde 
at low concentration in the extracts, we tested three column types with different 
polarities: a CP-Sil 5 CB (apolar type, 25 m X 0.25 mm internal diameter, 0.12 um 
film thickness; Varian), a CP-Wax 58 CB (polar type, 25m X 0.25 mm internal 
diameter, 0.20 tm film thickness; Varian) and a VF-1ms (medium polarity type, 
20m X 0.15 mm internal diameter, 0.15 jum film thickness; Varian). Only the last 
two columns gave satisfactory quantitative results, and these were used for all 
subsequent analyses. The extracts were analysed using a GC-MS-QP2010 appar- 
atus (Shimadzu) in splitless mode, fitted with a VF-1ms (D. melanogaster extracts) 
or a CP-Wax 58 CB (standard fly food, banana and prickly-pear extracts) fused 
silica capillary column. The columns were held isothermally at 40°C for 2 min, 
then the temperature was programmed to increase at a rate of 3°C min ' to 
240°C (CP-Wax 58CB) or 300°C (VF-1ms). Helium was used as the carried 
gas at a linear velocity of 47 cms" '. The injector port was set at 280 °C. The mass 
spectrometer was operated at 70 eV, and scanning was performed from 29 to 
600 AMU at 0.5 scans” '. The injection split was opened 1 min after the injection. 
Phenylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde were identified using their retention 
time and their fragmentation patterns; diagnostic ions were compared with both 
the NIST/EPA/NIH Mass Spectral Library and the mass spectrum of synthetic 
chemical standards (Sigma-Aldrich) analysed under the same conditions. For 
quantitative analyses of phenylacetic acid and phenylacetaldehyde, the response 
factor was determined for each of the compounds and n-C13 at 0.1, 0.5, 1, 5 and 
10ng on both types of column. For analysis of extracts from flies grown on 
minimal medium, late second or young third instar larvae reared on standard 
food medium were washed six times in distilled water to remove any traces of 
medium. Larvae were then transferred to a minimal growth medium (0.1 M sucrose 
and 1% agarose). At emergence, adults were separated by sex and aged in groups of 
20 flies on minimal growth medium for 5 days, before extraction as described above. 
Courtship assays. Male and virgin female flies were collected at eclosion. They 
were kept in vials, individually for subjects or in groups of 10 for objects, for 5-9 
days before behavioural assays. The vials contained fresh food and were kept under 
a 12h light and 12h dark cycle at 25°C. Behavioural assays were performed at 
approximately the same time each morning. Single-pair courtship tests were per- 
formed in round observation chambers (1.2 cm in diameter and 0.4 cm deep, with 
nine-chamber plexiglass courtship wheels) under far-red light (to eliminate the 
contribution of visual cues) at 25°C. For most experiments, object females (or 
males) were decapitated with a clean razor blade (to avoid any reciprocal inter- 
action during courtship) and were left to ‘recover’ for ~10 min before introduction 
into the courtship chamber. We also tested males for their courtship behaviour in 
more natural conditions: using intact live virgin Canton-S females, together with 
~90 mg fly food medium (corresponding to approximately one-quarter of the 
courtship chamber volume). Male courtship behaviour towards these different 
types of object was recorded for 10 min with an HDR-SR1O0 digital video camera 
(Sony). After recording, videos were analysed by a researcher who was blinded to 
the genotypes, using Annotation software (SaySoSoft). The courtship index was 
calculated as the percentage of time that a male courted the object during a 10-min 
period. Female copulation behaviour was quantified by direct observation for 1h 
without video recording: copulation latency represents the time to the beginning of 
copulation from the moment that the virgin female and the male are placed in the 
chamber; copulation success is the percentage of flies that copulate; and copulation 
duration is the total time of copulation from the start to the end of copulation. 

For perfumed assays, the courtship chamber was placed on top of an identical 
chamber, and the chambers were separated by muslin gauze to avoid direct contact 
between the flies in the top chamber and the chemical stimuli in the bottom 
chamber (food, 50 + 2 mg standard fly food; solvent, 10 ul paraffin oil (on a filter 
paper or aluminium foil pad); phenylacetic acid, 10 pl ~35 1g pl’ solution in 
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paraffin oil (that is, ~2.5 jzmol total odour); ethyl butyrate, 10 pl 1% (v/v) solution 
in paraffin oil (that is, ~0.8 pmol total odour)). Single object males were placed in 
the upper chamber with a killed intact virgin wild-type female at 25 °C. The female 
had been anaesthetized with CO , placed in an Eppendorf tube and killed by 
submerging the tube in liquid nitrogen. The female was then warmed for 
~10 min at 25°C in a Petri dish before being placed in the courtship chamber. 
Males court killed objects only at low levels, facilitating the determination of the 
enhancing effect of perfuming. 

Olfactory assays. Male olfactory responses were tested using an adapted Y-maze 
assay”; in brief, three-way plastic tube connectors (Reactolab) were used to join 
three glass vials by way of 1 ml pipette tips that pierced the cotton vial tops, 
forming a tightly sealed Y maze. The narrow ends of the pipette tips were cut 
and oriented in each vial top to form one ‘loading’ vial and two ‘trap’ vials, which 
contained 40 pl odour (10% (v/v) acetic acid in water (that is, ~70 umol total 
odour) or ~35 pg pl! phenylacetic acid in paraffin oil (that is, ~10 jumol total 
odour)) or 40 pl corresponding solvent on filter paper. Ten 5-9-day-old males 
(starved for 18-21h in glass tubes with water on filter paper) were introduced 
without CO, anaesthesia into the loading vial and were allowed 2h at 25°C to 
choose to enter the trap vial containing the odour or the solvent. The resultant 
olfactory index was obtained with the following formula: (number in the odour 
tube — number in the solvent tube)/total number of loaded males. 

Projection neuron analysis. Projection neuron images (275) from four different 
sources were brought into a common reference space for analysis***°**. The 
common template (Cell07) was from ref. 22, so 236 projection neuron images 
from that study did not require further processing. The anti-Discs large channel of 
34 confocal images from ref. 38 was registered to a single female template brain 
(FlyCircuit ID 6475, FC6475), which was chosen for good quality staining and 
imaging, using the CMTK toolkit (http://www.nitrc.org/projects/cmtk) as 
described previously**. The FC6475 template brain was then registered to the 
Cell07 brain using landmarks registration based on 24 manually chosen anatomical 
landmarks visible in both anti-Discs large and nc82 staining. This landmarks regis- 
tration used the pnreg command of the IRTK toolkit (http://www.doc.ic.ac.uk/ 
~dr/software), which uses nonlinear third-order B-spline registration”. The fidu- 
cial registration error, measured as the root mean squared deviation, was 5.1 um 
after affine registration and 2.4 um after warping registration, corresponding to per 
axis accuracies of 2.9 and 1.4 1m, respectively. The final per axis registration accu- 
racy for independent landmarks (not used during the registration) was 3.3 um, 
which is comparable to that of previous studies”. 

Three VL2a projection neuron images from ref. 37 were registered to the Cell07 
template by choosing 12-14 landmarks in the nc82 channel present in each stack. 
Landmarks registration used the pnreg command of IRTK. Two VL2a projection 
neuron images from ref. 36 were registered to the Cell07 template using 10-14 
landmarks. Although those brains had weak nc82 staining, the only reliable marker 
was GH146-GAL4-driven expression of a CD2 reporter. We therefore used a two- 
channel confocal image of an nc82-stained brain with GH146-driven mCD8:GFP 
expression that had been registered by way of its nc82 channel to the Cell07 
template to help choose landmarks. Landmarks registration again used the pnreg 
command of IRTK. The fiducial registration error (root mean squared deviation) 
for the five brains varied between 3.6 and 4.9 ttm (affine) and 1.8 and 3.1 um 
(warp). 

Neuronal tracing was carried out in Amira (http://www.amira.com) with the 
hxskeletonize plug-in*®. The three-dimensional coordinates of neuronal tracings 
were then transformed from their respective original image coordinates using the 
CMTK gregxform tool (FlyCircuit images > FC6475 template) and the IRTK 
ptransformation tool (FC6475 — Cell07, three VL2a images > FC6475). The 
underlying tools were called using custom code written in R (http://www.r-project. 
org), which was also used to analyse the transformed neuronal tracings (using 
the AnalysisSuite R package)”. The final visualization was carried out in Amira 
using Tcl scripts to load, show/hide and colour neuron tracings and to take 
snapshots. R and Tcl source code, landmark files, template brain images and 
neuronal tracings will be available on publication at the Jefferis laboratory website 
(http://flybrain.mrc-lmb.cam.ac.uk). 

Analysis of axonal overlap. The degree of overlap between the axon terminals of 
different projection neurons was measured by making use of the three-dimensional 
convex hull of each terminal (using the Qhull library”’ as exposed by the R geometry 
package). It may help to note that for a set of two-dimensional points in the plane, 
the convex hull can be obtained by stretching an elastic band to encompass the 
whole object and then releasing it. To obtain an overlap score for a projection 


neuron pair (A,B), we calculated three convex hulls, H(A), H(B) and H(A,B), where 
H(A,B) is the convex hull for all of the points in A and B. We then calculated a 
normalized overlap score as s(A,B) = (H(A) + H(B) — H(A,B))/(H(A) + H(B)). 

If A and B are identical (that is, complete overlap), the score will be 0.5. Less 
overlap will result in lower scores, with negative scores when the amount of 
intervening space between the axon terminals exceeds the overlap (if any). We 
first calculated an overlap score for all 275 neurons in the data set. We then 
aggregated the scores for all pairwise combinations of the 46 projection neuron 
classes in the data set and calculated the median score for each combination. This 
resulted in a symmetrical distance matrix with 46 X 45/2 = 1,035 unique off- 
diagonal entries. The median overlap score for VL2a and VAIIm projection 
neurons was 0.224, which was at the 97.7th centile: that is, the overlap between 
these two classes was among the strongest 2.3% in the data set. VL2a was the 
neuronal class with the strongest overlap with VA1lm (and vice versa). Cluster 
analysis of these data was performed with Ward’s method, using the hclust func- 
tion of R. Overlap scores, s, were converted to a distance, d, suitable for clustering 
by the simple transform d= 0.5 — s. 

The VL2a projection neuron image data were obtained in separate studies from 

the bulk of the projection neuron data, so it is natural to ask whether this could 
have had some effect on our analysis. However, the consistent results for VL2a 
projection neuron images obtained from two different laboratories argue very 
strongly against this possibility. Visual inspection indicated that there was excel- 
lent overlap between the VL2a neurons from the two sources, and the pairwise 
overlap scores between and within the two groups were almost identical (median 
0.284 and median 0.301, corresponding to the 98.0th and 98.8th centiles in 
Supplementary Fig. 4b). As an additional check, we repeated the axon overlap 
analysis and clustering with affine registered VL2a neurons (affine registration is 
more robust, although it is less accurate in the ideal situation). This had a negligible 
effect on the VL2a/VA 11m median overlap score (0.197 and 0.224, corresponding 
to the 96.2th centile and 97.7th centile, respectively) and had no effect on the 
clustering results (G.S.X.EJ., data not shown). 
Phylogenetic analysis. The phylogenetic tree of selected antennal-expressed IR 
orthologous groups** was constructed using PhyML” and is based on the most 
conserved columns of an amino acid alignment generated with MUSCLE”. The 
phylogeny was rooted using IR25a. TOL” was used to view and graphically edit 
the tree. 
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The vomeronasal organ (VNO) hasa key role in mediating the social 
and defensive responses of many terrestrial vertebrates to species- 
and sex-specific chemosignals’. More than 250 putative pheromone 
receptors have been identified in the mouse VNO””, but the nature 
of the signals detected by individual VNO receptors has not yet been 
elucidated. To gain insight into the molecular logic of VNO detec- 
tion leading to mating, aggression or defensive responses, we sought 
to uncover the response profiles of individual vomeronasal recep- 
tors to a wide range of animal cues. Here we describe the repertoire 
of behaviourally and physiologically relevant stimuli detected by a 
large number of individual vomeronasal receptors in mice, and 
define a global map of vomeronasal signal detection. We demon- 
strate that the two classes (V1R and V2R) of vomeronasal receptors 
use fundamentally different strategies to encode chemosensory 
information, and that distinct receptor subfamilies have evolved 
towards the specific recognition of certain animal groups or chemical 
structures. The association of large subsets of vomeronasal receptors 
with cognate, ethologically and physiologically relevant stimuli 
establishes the molecular foundation of vomeronasal information 
coding, and opens new avenues for further investigating the neural 
mechanisms underlying behaviour specificity. 

The discovery of large receptor families mediating olfactory and 
vomeronasal chemosensation has offered a unique opportunity to 
decode the molecular logic by which environmental information 
influences animal behaviour**. The VNO of rodents has a critical role 
in identifying sex- and species-specific chemical cues and in mediating 
mating, territorial aggression, defensive responses to predators and 
associated endocrine changes’. With rare exceptions® *, the molecular 
identity of VNO receptors (VRs) recognizing distinct animal cues is 
unknown, thus limiting the ability to explore the sensory mecha- 
nisms underlying behavioural specificity. Prior studies suggested that 
vomeronasal detection is extremely sensitive and narrowly tuned to 
male, female or heterospecific cues*®"’, but they have not allowed the 
identification of the activated receptors. We describe here a robust and 
high-throughput molecular readout of vomeronasal activation that 
enabled us to uncover the receptor specificity of 88 individual VRs 
to a vast range of ethologically relevant cues. These results establish 
the molecular and functional framework underlying vomeronasal 
signalling. 

In initial experiments, we exposed female mice to clean bedding and 
to bedding used by male mice, and assessed the upregulation of the 
immediate early genes (IEGs) Arc, c-Fos, c-Jun, Egr1, FosB and Nr4al by 
in situ hybridization on VNO tissue. Our data show that the sensitivity 
of Egr1 induction following exposure to chemosignals far exceeds that 
of other IEGs (Fig. la, b) (60.1+7.1 cells per 0.2mm? for Egrl, 
7.9 + 1.9 cells per 0.2mm‘ for c-Fos). Indeed c-Fos, an IEG used in 
previous VNO stimulation studies, labels only a subset of Egr1-positive 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 1). In TrpC2~‘~ mutants, in which VNO 
activation is genetically impaired’’, Egr1 induction after semiochemical 
exposure is completely abolished (n = 3), demonstrating the specificity 
of Egr1 activation following sensory stimulation (Fig. 1c). 


We then exposed animals to 29 distinct ethologically relevant 
cues”’*, Male and female bedding from different mouse subspecies 
and wild-derived strains, as well as a variety of heterospecific cues 
from sympatric competitors and predators, robustly induced Egr1 
expression in the VNO (Fig. 2a). Remarkably, food-related insect 
stimuli and cues from presumably neutral species such as woodchuck 
failed to generate VNO activation. 

V1R and V2R neurons were equally activated by a large variety of 
stimuli, as judged by co-labelling of Egr1 with Gx;2,a marker of V1R- 
expressing neurons'*’° (Fig. 2b, Supplementary Fig. 2a). Interestingly, 
simultaneous exposure to multiple cues from the same class of animals 
(for example, Peromyscus species, reptiles, or predatory birds) did not 
significantly increase the number of Egr1-positive cells when com- 
pared to activation by a single stimulus (P > 0.4, two-tailed t-test when 
the strongest of each stimulus class was compared to the correspond- 
ing mix), indicating that neuronal populations activated by related 
animals are largely overlapping (Fig. 2a). In contrast, simultaneous 
exposure to all heterospecific stimuli significantly increased Egr1- 
positive cells from 5% to 10% per cue to up to ~30% (P<0.01, 
two-tailed ¢-test), indicating that distinct heterospecific cues have dif- 
ferent response profiles. Moreover, whereas mouse bedding activated 
5% to 7% of VNO neurons in animals of the opposite sex, mixes of 
conspecific and heterospecific scents activated ~35% of neurons 
(Fig. 2a), suggesting that receptors activated by both types of cues 
are also largely distinct. 
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Figure 1 | Egr1 expression is robustly induced by pheromone-evoked VNO 
neuronal activation. Female CD-1 mice were exposed to clean or male mouse 
bedding and their VNOs analysed for expression of various immediate early 
genes (IEGs). a, In situ hybridization with RNA probes to Arc, c-Fos, c-Jun, 
Egr1, FosB and Nr4a1.b, Numbers of IEG-positive cells after bedding exposure 
(10 sections per VNO, n = 3 animals). Error bars, s.e.m. c, TrpC2, a cation 
channel involved in VNO signal transduction is required for Egr1 induction. 
Female TrpC2*'~ or TrpC2”‘~ mice were exposed to male conspecific bedding 
and Egr1 expression was visualized in the VNO. Scale bar, 100 um. 
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To assess Egr1 as a readout of VNO activation, we compared it to 
cue-evoked neuronal responses visualized by the genetically encoded 
calcium indicator, G-CaMP3 (ref. 16). Strikingly, Egr1 and G-CaMP3 
reported remarkably similar patterns of activities in the basal, or basal- 
plus-apical VNO neuroepithelium following exposure to rat and snake 
stimuli, respectively (Fig. 2c-e), confirming Egr1 induction as an 
exquisitely sensitive and accurate marker of VNO neuronal activation. 
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Figure 2 | Widespread activation of VNO receptors by conspecific and 
heterospecific cues. a, Survey of ethologically relevant vomeronasal stimuli. 
Vomeronasal neural activation on exposure to conspecific and heterospecific 
cues was visualized by Egr1 induction and quantified. Detection of female cues 
by males is designated as 9(0’). Unless specified, female mice were used. Mixed 
heterospecific cues activated Egr1 in significantly more cells than individual 
stimuli (P < 0.01, two-tailed t-test). Co-exposure to heterospecific and 
conspecific stimuli (all mix, n = 6) resulted in significantly more Egr1-positive 
cells (P < 0.05, two-tailed t-test). b, Widespread activation of VNO neurons by 
conspecific and heterospecific cues. Shown are in situ hybridization results with 
probes against Gz; (red) and Egr1 (green). c, Comparison between Egr1 and 
G-CaMP3-evoked signal in response to rat or milk snake chemosignals. 
G-CaMP3 images are 10-s averages of AF frames within stimulus period. 

d, Differential response profiles of neurons to rat or snake signals. Stimuli were 
perfused from 20s to 60s. e, Quantitative comparison between Egr1 and 
G-CaMP3-evoked signals. The percentage of activated cells identified by 
G-CaMP3 (n = 356 cells for rat stimuli, n = 566 cells for snake stimuli, 9 VNO 
slices from 3 animals) among those responsive to 40 mM KC] was plotted in the 
graph. Data for Egr1 were taken from a. The difference between Egr1 and 
G-CaMP3 was not statistically significant (P > 0.1, two tailed t-test). f, Clade- 
level maps of V1R (left) and V2R (right) activation show distinct clade 
specificity for male, female or heterospecific cues. Hatched patterns indicate 
response to multiple types of cues. Error bars, s.e.m. Scale bars, 100 um. 


Next, we developed a high-throughput platform to uncover the 
receptors activated by specific cues. With the exception of widely 
expressed V2R2 receptors’’, vomeronasal neurons are thought to 
express a unique receptor gene from the V1Rs or V2Rs. We generated 
209 RNA probes that specifically identify individual or subgroups of 
VRs by in situ hybridization. A collection of clade-specific probes was 
designed to target all receptor sequences within each of the eight 
distinct VIR or V2R clades (Fig. 2f). Probes with higher specificity 
that readily distinguish a single or few closely related VR sequences 
were designed on the basis of divergent 5’-UTR/intron’’ and 3’-UTR 
regions in VR genes. The specificity of these probes for closely related 
VRs was validated by dual colour in situ hybridization (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). Although detecting all VRs at single gene resolution was tech- 
nically impossible, our probes targeted 139 distinct VRs with a specifi- 
city of a single (or at most a few) gene. 

We then used a hierarchical approach to systematically uncover 
VRs activated by distinct cues (Supplementary Figs 2b, 4). First, the 
co-expression of Egr1 with either Gx;2, Gx, or formyl peptide receptors 
(FPRs)'°”° identified the nature of the activated neurons as expressing 
a V1R, V2R or FPR, respectively. Most stimuli activated both V1R- and 
V2R-expressing neurons, while a few activated only V1R- (hawk and 
owls) or V2R-expressing cells (rat, fox and male mouse cues in 
females) (Supplementary Table 1). We found no activation of FPR- 
expressing cells. We then assessed the specific VIR or V2R clades 
associated with the activated neurons (Fig. 2f, Supplementary Fig. 2c). 
Interestingly, some clades appeared specifically stimulated by a distinct 
class of cues, for example, V1Rd and V2R clades 4 and 7 by sex-specific 
cues. Subsequently, receptor specific probes were used to unmask the 
exact molecular identity of the Egr1-positive cells. By collecting data 
from 9,948 VNO slices, each containing approximately 1,000 neurons, 
we succeeded in the identification of 88 receptors (56 V1Rs and 32 V2Rs, 
78 single and 10 unresolved receptors) associated with distinct cues 
(Supplementary Fig. 5, Supplementary Table 1, 2). Importantly, these 
receptors span most V1R and V2R clades, thus generating the most 
comprehensive functional map of vomeronasal receptors to date. 

The vomeronasal system plays an essential part in regulating sex- 
specific behaviours. Previous reports suggest that vomeronasal neu- 
rons detect sex-specific cues in mouse urine, tear and saliva?'!®"%?!?, 
and Vmn2rl16 (or V2Rp5) was identified as detecting the male phero- 
mone ESP1 (ref. 6; Supplementary Fig. 6). Our strategy uncovered 28 
receptors (25 single, 3 unresolved) detecting mouse cues, among which 
26 detecting sex-specific cues (Fig. 3a—c, Supplementary Table 1). Only 
two receptors (V1ri9, V1ril0) responded to both male and female 
mouse cues, consistent with the desensitization of IEG induction in 
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Figure 3 | Receptor responses to sex-specific cues. a, b, Male and female 
mouse cues are each detected by a specific subset of VIRs and V2Rs. a, Heat 
maps representing the co-localization between Egr1 and representative 
vomeronasal receptor genes (yellow, 100% overlap; dark blue, 0% overlap). b, In 
situ hybridization of Egr1 (green) and individual receptors (red), with arrows 
marking co-localization of Egr1 and receptor signals. Scale bars, 100 um. 

c, Clade organization of V2Rs detecting male (blue) or female (red) cues. 

d, Receptors detecting male (blue), female (red) and heterospecific (green) cues 
are largely distinct. e, V1Rs and V2Rs display distinct specificity. Shown are the 
numbers of receptors that detect unique types of cues (specific) versus multiple 
types (promiscuous) among the following categories: male, female, mammalian 
non-predator, mammalian predator, reptile, and avian predator. 


vivo by self-secreted stimuli®. Four receptors (V1re2, V1re3, V1re6, 
V 1rg6) were selectively activated by female cues in males and females, 
while a larger set of VI1Rs and V2Rs responded to female cues only in 
males (Fig. 3a—c, Supplementary Table 1). In addition, responses to 
male-specific signals involved Vmn2rll6, Vmn2r28, Vmn2rl5, 
Vmn2rl6 and Vmn2rl7 in males and females, Vmn2r66 and 
Vmn2r82 in females, and Vmn2r84/85/86/87 and Vmn2r88 in males 
(Fig. 3a—c, Supplementary Table 1). Interestingly, no V1R was found to 
specifically respond to male cues. Thus, consistent with a previous 
report”, the detection of sex-specific cues appears to rely on a small 
and specific subset of VNO neurons, the identity of which is now 
clearly established. This molecular logic is likely to underlie the ini- 
tiation of sex-dependent behavioural interactions, such as male-male 
aggression and mating behaviours. 

Vomeronasal detection of heterospecific cues, or kairomones, is 
involved in adaptive defensive behaviours®'*”’. Indeed, rat bedding 
induces robust avoidance to the predator cues in TrpC2‘’~ but not in 
TrpC2~'~ animals (Fig. 4g, h). Moreover, TrpC2-‘~ animals exhibited 
abnormal ingestive behaviour of the predator bedding, suggesting that 
VNO inputs also inhibit foraging’*** (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

We report here the identity of 71 (63 single, 8 unresolved) receptors 
activated by heterospecific scents. Consistent with the distinct beha- 
vioural outputs generated by pheromones and kairomones, we found 
that only 11 receptors were common to both types of cues, whereas 60 
were uniquely activated by heterospecific stimuli, and 17 by mouse cues 
only (Fig. 3d). The detection of kairomones thus emerges as a major 
function of the VNO*". The identity of one of the identified receptor 
population for the detection of predator cues was confirmed indepen- 
dently by Egr1 activation in cells expressing YFP under the V1Rh7 
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Figure 4 | Receptor responses to heterospecific cues. a, b, Predator cues are 
detected by a specific subset of V1Rs and V2Rs. a, Heat map representing the co- 
localization between Egr1 and representative vomeronasal receptor genes 
(colour coding as Fig. 3a). b, In situ hybridization of Egr1 (green) and 
vomeronasal receptors (red), with arrows marking co-localization of Egr1 and 
receptor signals. Scale bar, 100 jum. b, c, Mammalian predator cues commonly 
activate V2R clade 5 receptors. Owing to high homology among V2R clade 5 
genes, the Vinn2r30, 33, 34, 39 probes detect multiple receptors. d, Fluorescence 
image showing a patched V1rh7-YFP neuron. e, Loose-patch recordings of a 
Virh7-YFP neuron. The arrow indicates perfusion start. f, Spike raster for three 
different VNO neurons, showing responses ofa V1rh7-YFP neuron to ferret, but 
not to rat stimuli, and no response of a V1Rh7-YFP-negative neuron to ferret 
stimuli. The stimulus perfusion started at —30 s and lasted 20 s. Be h, Rat bedding 
(arrow) elicits robust avoidance behaviours in control TrpC2*’~ mice, but 
significantly less in TrpC2'~ mice lacking VNO activity. ***P < 0.0001 (two- 
tailed Student’s t-test). Error bars, s.e.m. (Trpc2*", n= 13; TrpC2 ‘, n=17). 


promoter’® (Supplementary Fig. 8). Further, loose patch recording of 
V1Rh7-YFP expressing neurons demonstrated significant increase in 
firing rates following exposure to ferret, but not to rat stimuli 
(1.732 + 0.170Hz for ferret, 0.420+0.061 Hz for rat, n=4) 
(Fig. 4d-f, Supplementary Fig. 9). 

Remarkably, some receptors show unique association with distinct 
classes of predators. Vmn2r89 and Vmn2r121 were exclusively acti- 
vated by scents from snakes, V1rc10/11/12 by owls. Also, up to 70% of 
V2R clade 5 neurons were activated by every mammalian predator 
tested, but not by sympatric non-predators (Fig. 4a—c, Supplementary 
Fig. 5, 10). Moreover, each predator cue generated a distinct receptor 
signature: for example, rat stimuli activate Vmn2r59, Vmn2r60, 
Vmn2r6l, Vmn2rl08 and Vmn2r110, all within clade 8, whereas ferret 
cues activate V1rf5 and Vmn2r77/78/79, suggesting that the mouse 
VNO has the sensory machinery to discriminate predator species. 

We then searched for receptors detecting the sympatric species 
Mus spicilegus and Mus musculus, which diverged evolutionarily 
~1.5 million years ago and do not breed in the wild’’’*. Receptors 
activated by M. spicilegus and M. musculus male cues appear mostly 
distinct, though often closely related (Supplementary Figs 5, 11). For 
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Figure 5 | Sulphated steroids detection by VIRs. a, V1Ref and V1Rjk clade- 
specific probes (red) co-localize with Egr1 (green) after VNO stimulation by a 
mix of steroids containing glucocorticoids such as Q1570 (green), oestrogens 
such as E1050 (red) and androgens such as A7864 (blue). Each of these 
compounds on its own elicits activity in distinct populations of vomeronasal 
neurons (V1re2, V1re6, V1rf3 and V11j2), also represented in the molecular 
tree of V1R receptors (b). Specific receptors detecting each steroid are indicated 
by dots, using the same colour scheme as a and c. c, The three distinct 
oestradiols (red) activate both V1rf3 and V1rj2 whereas the oestriol (purple) 
only activates V1rf3. d, The sulphate group position in pregnenes 
(corticosteroids in green, pregnenolone in orange) determines the specificity of 
ligand detection by V1re2 and V 1re6. Differences in chemical structures among 
tested compounds are highlighted by coloured circles. Arrowheads mark co- 
localization between Egr1 and receptor signals. Scale bar, 100 um. 
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example, Vmn2r8/9 and Vmn2rll, activated by M. spicilegus, 
and Vmn2rl5, Vmn2rl6 and Vmn2rl7, activated by M. musculus, 
belong to clade 6 (Supplementary Fig. 11b). Likewise, Vmn2r69 (acti- 
vated by M. spicilegus) and Vmn2r66 (activated by M. musculus) 
belong to clade 3. Thus, through the activation of specialized receptors, 
M. musculus may readily discriminate scents emitted by closely related 
but reproductively incompatible species, a property that could be 
linked to the reproductive isolation of these species. 

V1Rs and V2Rs are associated with segregated neural pathways”, 
raising the possibility that fundamental functional differences may 
exist between the two families. Remarkably, our data suggest that 
V1Rs and V2Rs display different receptor properties. Nearly half of 
the V1Rs (27 out of 56) exhibit generalized activation by multiple cues 
(Fig. 3e), including signals with apparent conflicting behavioural sig- 
nificance. For example, receptors within the VIRh, VIRc and V1Re 
clades were activated by mouse, predator and non-predator cues 
(Supplementary Tables 1 and 2, Supplementary Fig. 12). In contrast, 
most V2Rs (29 out of 32) are activated by cues reflecting a unique 
ethological context such as a male, a female, or a given type of predator 
or non-predator. In addition, hierarchical clustering across all iden- 
tified receptors revealed clear segregation between V1Rs and V2Rs 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). These results suggest that VIR and V2R path- 
ways may encode different types of information: individual V2Rs 
appear uniquely poised to encode information about the identity of 
emitters with clear behavioural significance—for example, the sex of a 
conspecific or the nature (predator or competitor) of a heterospecific. 
In contrast, individual V1Rs may encode other forms of biologically 
relevant information. 

To gain further insight into the molecular logic of VI1R-mediated 
signalling, we investigated the detection of sulphated steroids, which 
are thought to account for 80% of VNO neuronal activation by female 
urine*’ (probably through V1Rs"'). Our data show that, when male mice 
were exposed to a mix of synthetic steroid sulphates, receptors from 
V1Ref and V1Rjk clades were specifically activated (Fig. 5a, b). We then 
tested individual compounds to attempt the pairing of specific steroid 
ligands with their cognate receptors. Corticosterone-21 sulphate 
(Q1570), a compound in female urine”, strongly activated Vlre2 and 
more weakly V1re6 cells (Fig. 5a, b). Both receptors were shown in 
earlier experiments to be specifically activated by female cues (Fig. 3a). 
In addition, we uncovered strong activation of V1rf3 by 17B-oestradiol 
sulphate (E1050) and V1rj2 by both E1050 and 5-androstene-3f, 17B- 
diol disulphate (A7864) (Fig. 5a), although these two receptors were not 
activated by female bedding, indicating that these steroids are not 
secreted under normal conditions. 

Thus, our approach efficiently achieved single compound resolution, 
offering the unique opportunity to test the receptor specificity to a 
variety of individual chemicals. We further tested four sulphated 
oestrogen compounds structurally related to E1050, and three additional 
sulphated pregnenes structurally related to Q1570. V1rf3 appeared 
broadly selective to oestradiols, oestriols and related stereoisomers, 
regardless of sulphate positions, but did not respond to androgens or 
glucocorticoids (Fig. 5c). Interestingly, no other V1rf receptor was acti- 
vated by these ligands. In contrast, V 11j2 was activated by androgens and 
oestradiols but not oestriols. Similarly, Vlre2 and V1re6 selectively 
detected corticosteroids (Fig. 5d). Therefore, V1R receptors can distin- 
guish distinct structural classes of steroids. Androgens, oestrogens and 
glucocorticoids are ubiquitous though sensitive reporters of the animal 
endocrine state. Our results thus suggest that V1Rs may serve as detec- 
tors of the physiological status of an animal. 

In conclusion, our data have begun to uncover the molecular logic 
by which vomeronasal receptors of different families, clades and recep- 
tor sequences extract biological information and trigger appropriate 
behavioural responses to animals of a given sex, species and physio- 
logical status. The collection of receptors uncovered in this study pro- 
vides a molecular foundation to further dissect the neural circuits 
governing social and sexual communication in rodents. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


Stimulus exposure was conducted by introducing a subject animal (male or female 
CD-1 mice, 8 to 14 weeks old) in a fresh cage containing distinct animal cues for 
30 min (for Fig. 1) or 40 min (for Figs 2-5). The dissected VNOs were embedded in 
OCT (Tissue-Tek) and frozen in dry ice. Cryosections (161m) of VNO were 
subjected to RNA in situ hybridization using IEG and VR probes. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Sampling of animal stimuli. Bedding materials used in this study were all freshly 
sampled from cages that house live animals (Harvard University, Harvard 
Museum of Natural History, Harvard Concord Field Station, Tufts University, 
Museum of Science, Boston, and New England Wildlife Center). Soiled bedding 
represents the most complete stimulus source for animals, and is also of ecological 
relevance. Bedding materials typically absorb a wide range of chemical stimuli 
excreted by animals, such as urine, faeces, saliva, fur, and other gland secretions. 
Since different animals are housed in different environments, we flexibly adjusted 
the sampling procedures. For instance, chemosignals emitted by heterospecific 
mammals and birds (male rat, female fox, male ferret, female bobcat, male 
Peromyscus, male M. spicilegus, male and female gerbils, male and female hamsters, 
male and female rabbits, woodchuck, pigeon, red tailed hawk, screech owl, and 
great horned owl) were sampled as soiled bedding (paper, woodchips or corn cob). 
For reptiles, we sampled faeces, urate and other gland secretions absorbed in 
woodchips or paper. These bedding materials were directly used for exposure 
experiments (as described separately below). For aquatic animals such as alligators, 
only faecal pellets were sampled. For insect larvae, live animals were directly used 
for exposure experiments. Some predators such as snake and predatory birds were 
fed mice as part of their diet, and we took great care to avoid potential odour 
contamination. For example, on bedding sampling we avoided areas where mouse 
carcass was present in animal cages. Second, to sample milk snake odour, which we 
extensively used for our study, we changed bedding after the feeding to avoid 
potential odour contamination from mice. We also tested materials from multiple 
individuals whenever possible. Judging from the number of Egr1-positive cells, we 
did not find extensive individual variability in these samples. If multiple indivi- 
duals were not available, especially for bobcat, hawk and great horned owl, we 
tested stimulus samples from different collection dates. We stored these bedding 
materials at 4°C for the short term (one week) and at —20°C for the long term. 
These materials, even after long term storage at —20°C when the amount of 
volatiles was significantly reduced, did not appreciably lose their ability to robustly 
stimulate vomeronasal neurons. 

For conspecific stimuli, to represent a potential diversity of chemical cues 
emitted by different subspecies of mice, we collected bedding samples from 5 
different strains of mice: BALB/c (Jackson Labs), PWD/PhJ (Jackson Labs), 
CAST/EiJ (Jackson Labs), Idaho*! and Chuuk’', and exposed these samples as a 
mixture. It is known that mice secrete different vomeronasal cues reflecting their 
physiological states, for example, different phases of oestrous’, prompting us to 
sample materials freshly from cages that house multiple animals over 1 week. 
Thus, conspecific stimuli used in our study probably contain chemosignals 
secreted over different phases of the oestrous cycles. We stored these materials 
at 4°C for the short term and —20 °C for the long term. 

Stimulus exposure. For most exposure experiments involving bedding stimuli, 
approximately 50 ml (in volume) of bedding containing animal cues were placed 
in a clean cage. We introduced a subject mouse (male or female CD-1, from 8 
weeks to 14 weeks old, Charles River), which voluntarily made extensive direct 
contacts with introduced stimuli in freely behaving conditions. The animals were 
exposed to stimuli for 30 min (for Fig. 1) or 40 min (for Figs 2-5). Subsequently, 
the dissected VNOs were embedded in OCT (Tissue-Tek) and frozen in dry ice. 
VNO cryosections (16 1m) were used for RNA in situ hybridization using IEG and 
vomeronasal receptor probes. Control experiments were conducted using fresh 
bedding in an identical manner. For insect larvae exposure, 3-4 insect larvae were 
directly introduced to the cages. For alligator stimuli, a few faecal pellets were used. 
For heterospecific mix exposure experiments, ~100 ml mixture of the following 
bedding sample was used: Peromyscus (P. maniculatus, P. leucopus, P. polionotus), 
mammalian predators (bobcat, fox, ferret, rat), avian predators (screech owl, great 
horned owl, red tail hawk), reptiles (rat snake, milk snake, rattlesnake, boa, alligator), 
and M. spicilegus. For pure chemicals such as ESP1 and sulphated steroids, ~5 il of 
Ringer’s (in mM; 115 NaCl, 5 KCl, 2 CaCl,, 2 MgCl, 25 NaHCO; and 5 HEPES) 
containing the stimuli were directly spotted on each nostril. Recombinant ESP1 was 
purified as a GST fusion protein overexpressed in Escherichia coli using pET41 
vector (Novagen), followed by thrombin cleavage to release the ESP1 peptide. 
2 1g of the peptide was exposed to each animal. 

Sulphated steroid exposure. Steroids were purchased from Steraloids. A mix of 
steroids (A6940, epitestosterone sodium sulphate; A7864, 5-androsten-3, 17B- 
diol disulphate; E1050, 17B-oestradiol sulphate; E0893, 17c-oestradiol sulphate; 
P3817, allopregnanolone sulphate; P8200, epipregnanolone sulphate, Q1570, cor- 
ticosterone 21-sulphate; Q3470, deoxycorticosterone 21-glucoside; each at 
250 (tM in Ringer’s) were used for initial screens. Subsequently, individual steroids 
(Q1570; E1050; A7864; E0893; E0588, 17B-dihydroequilin 3-sodium sulphate; 
E1100, 17-oestradiol 3-sulphate; E2734, oestriol 17-sulphate; Q3910, hydrocor- 
tisone 21-sodium sulphate; Q2525, cortisone 21-sulphate; Q5545, 3B-hydroxy- 
5-pregnen-20-one 3-sulphate) were used at 500 1M in Ringer’s. 5 pl of steroid 


solution were spotted on each nostril of male CD-1 animals (8-14 weeks), and 
the animals were exposed to steroids for 40 min. Experiments were conducted for 
at least three animals. 

Preparation of RNA probes. For immediate early gene probes, we have cloned 
complementary DNA of Arc, c-Fos, c-Jun, Egr1, FosB and Nr4a1 in approximately 
900-base-pair (bp) segments to pCRII-TOPO or pCR4-TOPO vector (Invitrogen). 
Antisense cRNA probes were synthesized using T3, T7 or Sp6 polymerases 
(Promega) and digoxigenin (DIG) or fluorescein (FITC) labelling mix (Roche) 
from PCR templates. All IEG probes consisted of a cocktail of 2-3 probes to cover 
nearly the full length of these messenger RNAs. 

For V1R clade-specific probes, we cloned full length coding sequence of VIR 
receptors (V rab: Viral, a2, a3, a4, a5, a6, a7, a8, b1, b2, b7, b8, b9; V1re: V1rc3, c8, 
c10, c16, c28; Vird: Vird6, d9, d11, d12, d14, d22, Vmn1r167; V 1ref: V1re1, e2, e3, 
e4, e6, €7, e8, e9, €10, ell, e12, e13, Vmn1r224, fl, f2, f3, f4, fo; Virh: Virh1, h20; 
Viri: VIril, i3, i4, 15, i6, i8; V1rjk: V1rj2, j3, k1) and combined these probes to 
generate a clade-specific probe set. For V1rg receptors, ~1 kilobase (kb) 5’-UTR/ 
intron sequences of the following genes were used: Virg1, g2, 23, 4, 95, 26, 27, 28, 
g9, g10, gl, g12, VmnIr77, which were combined with Virl cDNA probe to 
generate the V1Rgl clade probe set. 

To generate clade-specific V2R probes, we cloned the first ~900 bp of annotated 

V2R receptor coding sequence (V2R clade 1: Vinn2r55; V2R clade 2: Vmn2r19, 
Vmn2r20, Vmn2r24; V2R clade 3: Vmn2r65, Vmn2r69, Vmn2r76, Vmn2r77; V2R 
clade 4: Vmn2r115; V2R clade 5: Vmn2r28, Vmn2r48; V2R clade 6: Vmn2r8, 
Vmn2rl5, Vmn2rl7, Vmn2r8s4, Vmn2r89, Vmn2r118; V2R clade 7: Vmn2r18, 
Vmn2r81, Vmn2r83, Vmn2r120; V2R clade 8; Vmn2r57 3’UTR probe, 
Vmn2r58, Vmn2r63, Vmn2r58, Vmn2r90, Vmn2r93, Vmn2r96, Vmn2r97, 
Vmn2r99, Vmn2rl102, Vmn2rl04, Vmn2rl05, Vmn2r106, Vmn2r108, 
Vmn2r110, and Vmn2r64 3'-UTR probe) and combined these probes to generate 
clade-specific probe sets. To generate cRNA probes specific to individual VIR 
genes, we cloned ~1 kb 5’-UTR intron sequence of V1R genes to pCRII vector 
(Invitrogen). To produce cRNA probes specific to individual V2R receptors, we 
cloned ~600 bp of V2R 3'-UTR segments. These RNA probes were first used to 
test mRNA expression. We found that some annotated vomeronasal receptor 
genes did not appear to be expressed, since these RNA probes gave no discernible 
signals. For all vomeronasal receptor genes, for which we could confirm the 
expression, we tested the specificity of these probes by dual colour in situ hybrid- 
ization using DIG and FITC probes and used for receptor mapping experiments. 
Probes generated in our study to detect specific receptors are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. The VR nomenclature was based on that of GenBank 
and Mouse Genome Informatics. 
RNA in situ hybridization. Single colour RNA in situ hybridization was con- 
ducted essentially as described**. We used DIG labelled cRNA probes at 2ng yl ' 
and used a hybridization temperature of 65 °C for experiments shown in Fig. 1. For 
Egr1 in situ hybridization experiments shown in Fig. 2, we used 68°C as the 
hybridization temperature. Dual colour fluorescence in situ hybridization was 
conducted in the following steps. First, the tissue was fixed in 4% formaldehyde/ 
1X PBS for 10 min, and washed 3 times with 1X PBS for 3 min each. The tissues 
were treated with acetylation solution (0.1 M triethanolamine with 2.5 ul ml”! 
acetic anhydride) for 10 min. After 3 washes with 1X PBS, each for 5 min, the 
slide was incubated with the pre-hybridization solution (50% formamide, 5 SSC, 
5X Denhardt’s, 2.5mgml~’ yeast RNA, 0.5mgml' herring sperm DNA) 
for 2h. The hybridization buffer (4% dextran sulphate, Millipore, added to pre- 
hybridization buffer) containing FITC labelled Egr1 probes (a cocktail of three 
probes, each at 50 pg ul) and DIG labelled VR probes (at 0.5 ng pl’ for cDNA 
probes, and 1 ngul ' for 5'-UTR-intron and 3’-UTR probes) was heated at 95 °C 
for 3 min and immediately chilled on ice for 5 min. The hybridization solution was 
applied to the slides, which were covered with parafilm and incubated in a sealed 
chamber for 16h at 68 °C. Following hybridization, the slides were washed with 
5X SSC once for 5 min, and with 0.2 SSC three times, each for 20 min at 68 °C. 
Slides were washed at room temperature with 0.2 SSC for 5 min and subse- 
quently with TNT buffer (100mM Tris, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 0.05% Tween 
20) for 5 min. 

After the post-hybridization washes, 200 kl of anti- FITC-POD (Roche, at 1/250 
dilution in TNB blocking buffer, Perkin-Elmer) was applied and incubated for 3 h 
at room temperature. Slides were washed with TNT buffer for a total of 1h, with 
buffer exchanges every 10 min. The signal was developed using the TSA biotin plus 
kit (Perkin Elmer), as per manufacturer’s protocol. The slides were washed with 
TNT buffer 3 times, each for 5 min, and subsequently treated with 3% H,O,/ 
1XPBS to kill residual peroxidase activity. Slides were washed again 3 times with 
1X PBS and TNT, each for 5 min. DIG antibody solution (anti-DIG-POD, Roche, 
at 1/500 dilution, and Streptavidin-Alexa488, Invitrogen, at 1/250 dilution in TNB 
buffer) were applied to the slides and incubated overnight at 4°C. After washing 
slides with TNT (6 times, 10 min each), the signal was developed using the TSA 
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Cy3 plus kit (Perkin Elmer) as per manufacturer’s protocol. Slides were washed 
with TNT (3 times, 5 min each and once for 1h), and tissues were mounted with 
Vectashield (Vector labs) containing 8 1g ml’ DAPI. All the microscopy images 
were acquired using LSM510 or AxioImager Z2 (Zeiss). 

Analysis of in situ hybridization images. For single colour in situ hybridization 
images, quantitation was conducted using a minimum of 10 VNO sections per 
animal and 3 animals (data in Fig. 1) or 3-4 animals (data in Fig. 2). Since we found 
that 0.2 mm’ represents areas occupied by medial cryostat sections of the VNO 
and contain approximately 1,000 VNO cells, we used the average number of Egr1- 
positive cells per 0.2 mm’ in Fig. 1, and we converted these numbers to percentage 
of activated neurons among total VNO neurons in Fig. 2. For dual colour in situ 
hybridization, we quantitated the co-localization of Egr1 and receptor signals over 
four sections per VNO, for a minimum of three animals. We then calculated the 
percentage of activated neurons in specific receptor neurons, for each odour class, 
and generated a co-localization matrix. In many cases, we found that individual 
receptor mapping is unnecessary when the hierarchical screen can unequivocally 
demonstrate that there are no activated neurons in specific receptor clades. In 
these cases, we input zero values to the co-localization matrix. For hierarchical 
clustering of the co-localization matrix, we used the Cluster program (http:// 
bonsai.hgc.jp/~mdehoon/software/cluster/software.htm), with average linkage 
in Euclidian distance. To generate the clustering diagram in Supplementary Fig. 4, 
we calculated the average number of receptor neurons per receptor in 12 sections 
and used this as a weight. The heat map and clustering dendrogram were generated 
using the Java Treeview program (http://jtreeview.sourceforge.net/). 

Behavioural assay. Male TrpC2 mice (+/— or —/—, 8-14 weeks old, ref. 12) were 
single-housed three days before the experiment in a manner blind to the experi- 
menter. The behaviour experiment was conducted by introducing 50 ml volume of 
fresh or rat bedding to one side of the cage, away from the nest area. The beha- 
viours of the subject mice were video recorded and total contact time as well as 
ingestive behaviour were scored by an individual blind to the genotype. We 
defined ingestive behaviour as animals engaged in ingestion while holding a food 
pellet with two forepaws. 

Generation of OMP-GCaMP3 transgenic line. pJOMP plasmid containing the rat 
olfactory marker protein (OMP) genomic sequence*’ was modified so that the 
G-CaMP3 ORF sequence completely replaces the OMP ORF. Linearized vector 
was used for pronuclear injection (performed by Harvard Genome Modification 
Facility), and transgenic founders were further backcrossed to C57B1/6 mice to estab- 
lish an OMP-GCaMP3 line. This line expresses the transgene uniformly throughout 
the vomeronasal epithelium and showed no sign of reported cell toxicity’. 
Calcium imaging on VNO slices. Calcium imaging was carried out essentially as 
described’, using 5-8-week-old female OMP-GCaMP3 mice. The VNOs were 
acutely dissected, separated from bones, and embedded in 4% low melting point 
agar in mACSF (in mM; 130 NaCl, 5 KCl, 1 MgCh, 2.5 CaCl, 1.25 NaH,POu,, 25 
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NaHCOs, 10 glucose). The coronal vibratome sections (200 |1m) were cut, and 
slices were kept in continuously oxygenated mACSF for up to 8h at 25°C. The 
flow rate of the stimulus was approximately 0.3 ml min” ', and we delivered stimu- 
lus for 40 s. All imaging was conducted at 25 °C. The fluorescence changes due to 
calcium transients were monitored using a LSM710 microscope with a GaAsP 
detector (Zeiss). We used a 1:100 dilution of freshly sampled rat urine from 2-6- 
month-old CD male rats (Charles River) in mACSF. For snake stimuli, shredded 
snake bedding (that is, paper) was extracted with mACSF, filtered and used for 
stimulation. To quantify the number of activated cells, we first generated AF 
images by subtracting an average of 20s frames corresponding to initial resting 
period from the raw images. We then created an average AF image consisting of 
10s frames corresponding to the maximum fluorescence interval (shown in 
Fig. 2c). This operation significantly reduced the fluorescence signals from spon- 
taneous activity, which is typically short (lasting 1-2 s) and consists of small bursts, 
and enriched evoked activity, which is a more sustained (more than 10s), larger 
rise in fluorescent intensity. The fluorescence traces of individual positive cells 
were further examined to confirm the sustained nature of the response. The 
number of activated cells was quantified using ImageJ. To quantify the number 
of viable cells during the imaging experiments, we counted the number of 
G-CaMP3-positive cells responsive to 40 mM KCl in mACSF. 
Electrophysiology. Loose patch recordings were performed at room temperature 
with a Multiclamp 700B (Axon Instruments). Data were recorded at 10 kHz, low 
pass filtered at 2kHz and digitized with a Digidata 1440A digitizer (Axon 
Instruments). Borosilicate glass (Sutter Instruments Co., o.d. 1.5mm, id. 
0.86 mm) patch pipettes (3-8 MQ) were pulled on a Flaming/Brown micropipette 
puller (Sutter Instrument Co.). The same mACSF was used as for the pipette 
solution. Data were acquired with pClamp and analysed in Matlab. Pneumatic 
electronic valves (Clippard Instruments) were used to control the flow of stimuli. 
Electronic valves were controlled via digital output from the Digidata 1440 A 
digitizer. The valves were opened for 20 s in every stimulated trial. For rat stimulus, 
we used 1:200 dilution of rat urine (male CD rats, Charles River, 2-6 months old) 
in mACSF. For ferret stimuli, ~50 ml volume of ferret bedding containing urine, 
faeces, fur and gland excretions was extracted with 50 ml of mACSF overnight at 
4°C, then filtered and used for experiments. 
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Theta-paced flickering between place-cell maps in 


the hippocampus 


Karel Jezek’”, Espen J. Henriksen', Alessandro Treves>?, Edvard I. Moser! & May-Britt Moser! 


The ability to recall discrete memories is thought to depend on the 
formation of attractor states in recurrent neural networks'~*. In 
such networks, representations can be reactivated reliably from 
subsets of the cues that were present when the memory was encoded, 
at the same time as interference from competing representations is 
minimized. Theoretical studies have pointed to the recurrent CA3 
system of the hippocampus as a possible attractor network’*. 
Consistent with predictions from these studies, experiments have 
shown that place representations in CA3 and downstream CA1 
tolerate small changes in the configuration of the environment 
but switch to uncorrelated representations when dissimilarities 
become larger*°. However, the kinetics supporting such network 
transitions, at the subsecond timescale, is poorly understood. Here 
we show in rats that instantaneous transformation of the spatial 
context does not change the hippocampal representation all at once 
but is followed by temporary bistability in the discharge activity of 
CA3 ensembles. Rather than sliding through a continuum of inter- 
mediate activity states, the CA3 network undergoes a short period of 
competitive flickering between preformed representations of the 
past and present environment before settling on the latter. 
Network flickers are extremely fast, often with complete replace- 
ment of the active ensemble from one theta cycle to the next. Within 
individual cycles, segregation is stronger towards the end, when 
firing starts to decline, pointing to the theta cycle as a temporal unit 
for expression of attractor states in the hippocampus. Repetition of 
pattern-completion processes across successive theta cycles may 
facilitate error correction and enhance discriminative power in 
the presence of weak and ambiguous input cues. 

The place-cell population of the hippocampus is thought to create a 
neural representation of the spatial environment’®. Accumulating 
evidence indicates that environments are generally represented in 
hippocampal cells by many discrete maps, each corresponding to a 
distinct environment or a unique experience within the environ- 
ment*”'"*, Which map is active at any given time depends on external 
sensory inputs as well as recent history”'*. Incongruity between the 
active map and sensory inputs may lead to partial or complete replace- 
ment of the active representation'*’*®. The kinetics of map substitutions 
has remained elusive owing to a shortage of experimental and analytical 
tools for subsecond-timescale neural population analyses. 

Here, we developed tools to determine how local network activity 
evolves in the hippocampus in response to sudden changes in the cues 
that define spatial context. Rats with tetrodes in CA3 (Supplementary 
Fig. 1) were first trained on separate trials in two boxes with different 
sets of light cues in a dark room (boxes A and B). The procedure 
favours the development of uncorrelated place representations in A 
and B°” (Supplementary Fig. 2). After several days of training in each 
box, the rats started in one of the environments; then, after 40-60 s, the 
cues were switched instantaneously to those of the other environment, 
effectively ‘teleporting’ the rat from A to B or vice versa. A total of 169 
such trials, hereafter referred to as teleportation trials, were performed, 


with an average of 33 + 3 active cells per day (mean + s.e.m.,; total of 
358 active cells; 11 days; 6 rats). 

To examine the evolution of network activity after the cue change, 
we first established expected firing patterns for all locations in each 
environment. Firing rates were determined for each cell in each spatial 
bin of each box on separate reference trials (30 30 bins; Fig. 1a). As 
expected for CA3 place cells’, the subsets of active cells in the two boxes 
overlapped minimally: cells with activity in both A and B generally fired 
at unrelated positions (spatial correlation: 0.112 + 0.019). The nearly 
orthogonal nature of the baseline representations made it possible, in 
principle, to infer from any subsequent cell sample which of the two 
environments was represented in the hippocampal network at the time 
of recording. Thus, in the next step, we compared the evolution of 
activity over successive theta cycles in the teleportation test with activity 
at corresponding locations in the reference environments. The theta 
phase with the lowest overall firing rate was used to segment the record- 
ing from each teleportation trial into individual theta cycles (Fig. 1b, c 
and Supplementary Fig. 3). A population vector was then constructed 
for each theta cycle, consisting of the number of spikes of each of the C 
simultaneously recorded cells (Fig. 1c). For each theta cycle, the popu- 
lation vector was correlated with vectors of average firing rates (in Hz) 
for the same location in each reference recording. We first used a 
simple linear measure of correlation, the un-normalized dot product 
(DP), between the test population vector r and each of the two 
reference vectors, ra and rp. If r, and rg were strictly orthogonal and 
after teleportation test vectors were to be linear combinations 
r ~ Cara + Cprp, the DP measure would allow a direct estimate of 
the coefficients c4 (f) and cg (t), that is, of the strength with which 
the two representations are relayed to downstream neurons at time ¢*"*. 
Only trials with continuous theta activity were analysed (149 out of 169 
teleportation trials). 

The switching of spatial cues was followed by a characteristic pattern 
of network activity (Fig. 2). Before the transformation, most theta 
cycles correlated strongly with reference vectors for the first envir- 
onment (denoted as I, whether A or B) but not for the second (II), 
as expected (Figs 1d and 2a, b). After cue switching, most theta cycles 
correlated with the reference vectors for II but the magnitude of the dot 
product was variable and the network occasionally ‘flickered’ back to 
strong correlations with I. To investigate the statistics of this flickering, 
we plotted for each theta cycle the correlation of the momentary popu- 
lation vector with the reference vectors from the same environment 
(x-axis) and the alternative environment (y-axis) (Fig. 2c). The analysis 
confirmed that cue switching increased the proportion of cycles cor- 
related with the alternative environment but also identified a subset of 
cycles that correlated modestly with both environments at the same 
time. This led us to ask if the instantaneous activity during the transi- 
tion reflected a simple linear combination of fragments of the A and B 
representations, as would be expected in the absence of population 
coherence. We consequently determined whether, in the pooled data, 
the proportion of theta cycles correlating with both environments at 
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Figure 1 | Procedures for analysing hippocampal transition dynamics. 

a, Stack of firing-rate maps in box A (white floor lights; left) and box B (green wall 
lights; right) for an example set of 32 simultaneously recorded hippocampal CA3 
units. Each map shows a colour-coded distribution of firing rates across the 
square test box (blue, silent; red, maximum). Red line, one of 30 X 30 population 
vectors (PV) constructed from the activity of the entire cell ensemble in a given 
2 X 2m position bin. Note strong difference in population vectors for A and B. 
b, Theta phase modulation for all pyramidal cells on a representative trial. Spike 
number is shown as a function of theta phase (bin size 10 deg). Dashed green line, 
phase with lowest firing rate, used to define boundary between cycles. 

c, Representative spike distribution across theta cycles in the stable state. Rasters 
of red dots show spike times of individual cells in relation to 6-11 Hz filtered local 
electroencephalogram (EEG; blue). Green lines indicate theta-cycle boundaries 
(b). The ensemble distribution of activity during one cycle represents the 
momentary population vector. d, Dot-product correlation between momentary 
population vector and reference vectors at the corresponding position in A (red) 
and B (blue) during a baseline trial in A. e, Cumulative product between 
correlations with each of the reference environments as a function of the phase for 
segmentation of theta cycles (0, phase of minimum activity). 


the same time (rer, > C, rerg > C, referred to as ‘mixed theta cycles’) 
was lower than expected if each single unit expressed either one or the 
other representation independently of the other units. A total of 1.25% 
of the theta cycles in the recorded data were mixed. This number was 
lower than in 970 out of 1,000 randomly recombined (shuffled) popu- 
lation vectors (that is, P< 0.03; Fig. 2d). The separation between the 
A-and B-correlated representations was strongest when the cycles were 
chunked at the point of the lowest average firing rate in the population 
(Fig. 1b, c, e and Supplementary Fig. 3). Thus, mixed representations 
existed but were rare. Transitions between orthogonal maps tend to 
occur in an all-or-none manner, with the entire network flickering 
coherently at time scales of approximately a tenth of a second. 

We subsequently examined the evolution of network activity within 
the theta cycle. Each cycle was divided into two halves, and mixed 
states were defined as those half-cycles for which rer, > C/2, 
rerz > C/2. Mixed population vectors were less abundant than 
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Figure 2 | Theta cycles correlate with either of the reference environments 
but rarely with both simultaneously. a, Top, local hippocampal EEG during 
spatial cue switching from A to B (filtered at 6-11 Hz). Bottom, dot-product 
correlation between momentary population vectors and reference vectors from A 
(red) and B (blue) for successive theta cycles before and after cue switching. Dot 
products are un-normalized (just divided by the number C of recorded cells). All 
correlations are positive but, for clarity, A and B correlations are plotted in 
opposite directions. Green line indicates light switch. EEG and ensemble activity 
were sampled simultaneously. Note that ensemble activity flickered back to the A 
representation several times after cue switching. Note also the variation in the dot 
product. b, Another example of network flickering induced by switching of 
spatial cues. c, Matrices reporting the number of cycles falling in each 0.2 X 0.2 
bin of the dot-product correlations rer,.3/C between momentary population 
vectors and reference vectors for the present environment (x-axis) or the 
alternative environment (y-axis). Left, before cue switching. Right, after cue 
switching (starting from the first cycle correlated with new environment). Note 
that mixed cycles, defined as cycles with both rer, and rerg exceeding C (x > 1, 
y > 1; indicated by red lines), were rare. d, Histograms showing that the number 
of mixed states after cue switching (red line) is lower than expected from shuffled 
versions of the same data (n = 1,000; grey histogram). Note that mixed states 
became less frequent during the second half of the theta cycle. 


expected from shuffled data during both half-cycles; however, in the 
shuffled data, the frequency of recombinations with more mixed popu- 
lation vectors than in the observed data increased from 958/1,000 
during the first half (P<0.05) to 1,000/1,000 during the second 
(P< 0.001) (Fig. 2d). The low incidence of mixed population vectors 
at the end of the theta cycle suggests that representations evolve from 
partially segregated to fully segregated within each activity period. 
We then asked how A-correlated and B-correlated theta cycles were 
organized in time. Because dot products can vary from 0 to indefinitely 
large, we switched to Pearson product-moment correlations, which 
by normalizing the correlations to within a fixed [—1,+1] range 
allow successive theta cycles to be compared more directly (Fig. 3a—c 
and Supplementary Figs 4-6). Individual theta cycles were now only 
considered if at least two cells were active (for higher thresholds, see 
Supplementary Fig. 7). As observed with the dot products, the 
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Figure 3 | Temporal dynamics of network flickering. a—c, Pearson product- 
moment correlations showing evolution of population vector correlations after 
spatial cue switching from box I to II (red, correlation with J; blue, with II; green 
line, cue switch). Note frequent flickers to the original representation after cue 
switching in a and b. c, Spontaneous flickering between cue-switch events. 
Frames: sequences detailed in d and Supplementary Fig. 8. d, Spatial 
distribution of correlations between momentary population vectors and 
reference vectors in the framed area in a. Each row shows correlation matrices 


momentary population vectors correlated strongly with either A or B 
but rarely with both. Before cue switching, theta cycles were nearly 
exclusively correlated with reference vectors for the initial environ- 
ment (I). After cue switching, the network switched almost instanta- 
neously to high correlation with reference vectors for II but then 
relapsed to I several times during the subsequent seconds (Fig. 3a, b 
and Supplementary Figs 5 and 6) and occasionally tens of seconds after 
cue switching (Fig. 3c). These relapses, or flickers, were confined to 
discrete periods of one or several theta cycles. When the population 
vector was correlated with reference vectors from other locations in the 
represented environment, the correlation generally decreased with 
distance from the animal (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 8). 

To quantify the frequency, timing and duration of flicker events, we 
defined individual theta cycles as A-correlated if the correlation with 
reference environment A was above the 95th percentile for B x A cor- 
relations in the reference sessions (that is, more similar to A than 95% of 
theta cycles in B) and if the correlation with reference environment B was 
simultaneously below the 5th percentile for B X B (that is, different from 
most theta cycles in B) (Supplementary Figs 9 and 10). The analysis 
showed a clear increase in the frequency of network flickers during the 
first seconds following the cue switch from I to II, after the network had 
switched to the II representation for the first time (generally 0-1 s after 
the cue change; Supplementary Fig. 11 and Supplementary Table 1). The 
fraction of theta cycles participating in flicker episodes, estimated with 
Pearson correlations, increased from a stable baseline of 1-3% before cue 
switching to a level of 10-15% during the first 5 s after the first network 
switch (Fig. 3e and Supplementary Fig. 12), confirming the tendency 
revealed by the dot-product analyses (Fig. 2c). The interquartile range of 
flicker durations increased from 1-1 theta cycles before cue switching to 
1-4 during the first 10s after cue switching (Wilcoxon rank-sum test: 
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for 16 consecutive theta cycles. Top, correlation with I; bottom, with IL. 
Correlation is colour coded (scale bar). + indicates rat position. e, Percentage of 
flickers to the alternative representation as a function of time before and after 
cue switching. f, Distribution plots showing the time for the network to switch 
from present (‘correct’) to past (‘incorrect’) representation, or vice versa, in 
number of theta cycles. One cycle means that cycles with alternative 
representations were consecutive. Note the predominance of immediate 
transitions. 


Z = 2.27, P<0.03; Supplementary Fig. 11b and Supplementary Table 
1). Flicker events were distributed across the entire recording box 
(Supplementary Fig. 13) and showed no preference for running or head- 
ing direction (Supplementary Fig. 14). Flickering was apparent also in 
CA1 but discrete relapses were clearly less frequent, possibly due to the 
less reverberating architecture of this subfield (Supplementary Fig. 15). 

Transitions between representations occurred within less than a 
single theta cycle. After the last cycle in a series of non-flicker theta 
cycles, the alternative representation was fully expressed already in the 
subsequent theta period in 30.8% of the flicker events where flicker 
duration could be determined (Fig. 3f). The corresponding percentage 
of single-cycle returns to the ‘correct’ representation was 32.0%. In 
57.0% of transitions from ‘correct’ to ‘incorrect’ reference frame and 
62.2% of transitions back from ‘incorrect’ to ‘correct’, the time course 
remained undetermined because the intervening theta cycle contained 
fewer than two spikes. In each instance of an immediate transition, the 
network representation was fully developed from the outset, that is, the 
correlation with the new environment did not increase further within 
the flicker period (r = —0.06 + 0.11). 

To determine further if the flicker episodes were patterned by the 
theta oscillation, we finally compared the transition dynamics of our 
theta-based segmentation procedure with segmentations based on fixed 
time bins of different width (range 44-500 ms; Supplementary Fig. 3). 
Among the fixed bins, direct transitions were most abundant when the 
bins matched the average duration of theta cycles (125 versus 120.4 ms, 
respectively). The abundance of sharp transitions increased further 
when the trial was segmented by actual rather than fixed theta periods, 
with cycles split at the phase with the minimum firing rate (Fig. 1b, c, e 
and Supplementary Fig. 3). Collectively, these observations suggest 
strongly that the transitions were paced by the theta rhythm. 
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Our study provides evidence for competitive interactions between 
hippocampal representations during changes in spatial reference 
frame. Although a small subset of the population vectors correlated 
with both reference environments after the cue change, the number of 
such mixed states was lower than expected from a sample of independ- 
ent single units, especially during the second half of each theta cycle. In 
most cases, the network either switched all at once or flickered between 
mutually exclusive representations until, after a few seconds, it settled 
in one of the alternatives. The sustained separation of the neural activ- 
ity pattern is consistent with the notion that spatial environments, as a 
whole, are stored as discrete attractors in neural networks of the hip- 
pocampus or associated areas such as the entorhinal cortex’ **”. These 
discontinuities differ from the continuous or quasi-continuous nature 
of spatial maps for individual environments'*’**°, where sweeps can 
follow unbroken trajectories, even when retrieval occurs in the absence 
of actual movement*’. Changes in attention or experience are likely to 
generate continuous transitions of the latter type more or less con- 
stantly in all environments’**”*. The low frequency of flickering in the 
baseline state of the teleportation task suggests, however, that switches 
to uncorrelated attractor maps are rare and occur primarily when cues 
are ambiguous or in conflict across sensory modalities. 

The time course of flickering episodes has implications for the 
mechanisms of ensemble activation. It took often only a single theta 
cycle to fully reactivate a pre-established representation during a flicker 
event, consistent with models of theta phase precession in which 
ensembles are activated by propagation through recurrent collaterals 
after afferent input to a subset of cells early in the theta cycle’’. The idea 
that sensory influences can override attractors at the beginning of the 
theta cycle, whereas subsequent activity is determined more exclusively 
by propagation through associative connections, receives further sup- 
port from the fact that the small number of mixed population vectors 
occurred primarily during the first half of the theta cycle. The recreation 
of spatial representations on successive theta cycles in the hippocampus 
is fundamentally different from the pattern-completion dynamics 
observed, for example, in the inferior temporal cortex, where the activa- 
tion may proceed only once per stimulus presentation, at a timescale 
short enough to facilitate perception but with little opportunity for 
error correction’. In the hippocampus, repeated convergence to an 
attractor state might allow the system to self-correct and thereby 
enhance its discriminative power under conditions where input cues 
are weak and ambiguous. The present data point to theta cycles as 
organizational units for this repetitive process but do not preclude 
additional structure at faster time scales, for example with gamma 


cycles as units for cell assembly sequences within the theta cycle**”®. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Neuronal ensemble activity was recorded from ensembles of CA3 cells while rats 
foraged in either of two distinct enclosures in a dark room. The enclosures were 
identical except for internal lights. Testing began by placing the rat in one of the two 
boxes. After 40-60 s, the light cues were switched, effectively ‘teleporting’ the animal 
to the other environment. To examine the evolution of network activity, population 
vectors were defined from the firing rates of all simultaneously recorded cells for 
every theta cycle before and after the switching of spatial cues. Each population 
vector was correlated with reference vectors defined from the activity of the same 
cells at the same spatial location in each box on separate baseline trials. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Subjects. Six male Long Evans rats (400-500 g at implantation) were housed 
individually in transparent Plexiglass cages (45 cm X 30 cm X 35 cm). The animals 
were kept at ~90% of their initial free-feeding body weight and maintained on a 
12-h light/12-h dark schedule. All testing occurred in the dark phase. The experi- 
ments were performed in accordance with the Norwegian Animal Welfare Act and 
the European Convention for the Protection of Vertebrate Animals used for 
Experimental and Other Scientific Purposes. 

Electrode preparation and surgery. Neuronal ensemble activity was recorded 
from ensembles of CA3 or CAI cells in rats implanted with a ‘hyperdrive’ contain- 
ing 14 independently movable tetrodes assembled in a circular bundle. Tetrodes 
were twisted from four 17-,tm polyimide-coated platinum-iridium wires (90% and 
10%, respectively; California Fine Wire Company). Electrode tips were plated with 
platinum to reduce electrode impedances to 120-200 kQ at 1 kHz. 

The animals were food deprived 12h before surgery started. In four animals, 
anaesthesia was induced by first placing the animal in a closed glass box filled with 
isoflurane vapour and then giving the animal an intraperitoneal injection of 
Equithesin (pentobarbital and chloral hydrate; 1.0 ml per 250g body weight). 
Two animals (15272 and 15273) were anaesthetized with isoflurane (induction 
chamber level of 4.0% while the rats were secured in the stereotaxic apparatus, with 
an air flow at 1,400 ml min}; isoflurane was then gradually reduced to 1-2% 
during the course of the surgery). Supplementary anaesthesia was given when 
breathing and reflexes changed. Local anaesthetic (Xylocain) was applied on the 
skin before making the incision. The hyperdrive was then implanted. The tetrodes 
were inserted above CA3 of the right hippocampus, with the centre of the bundle at 
anterior-posterior 3.8mm and medial-lateral 3.0mm relative to bregma. 
Jewellers’ screws and dental cement were used to secure the hyperdrive to the 
skull. Two screws were connected to hyperdrive ground. All tetrodes were turned 
after the surgery to be sure they were in the brain. 

Tetrode positions. Over the course of ~3-4 weeks, the majority of the tetrodes 
were lowered towards CA3 in steps of 50 tum or less while the rat rested ona towel in 
a large flower pot on a pedestal. Turning was slowed down when large-amplitude 
theta-modulated complex-spike activity appeared in CA3 at depths of approxi- 
mately 3.0mm. The tetrode depths were tweaked to get the maximal number of 
simultaneously recorded CA3 cells at the start of cue switching. To maintain stable 
recordings, the electrodes were not moved at all on the day of recording. A few 
tetrodes were left in CA1; data from these tetrodes were analysed separately. Two of 
the tetrodes were used, respectively, to record a reference signal from the corpus 
callosum and an EEG signal from the stratum lacunosum-moleculare. 
Behavioural training procedures. The rats were trained to collect food morsels in 
either of two distinct 60 cm X 60 cm enclosures with 40-cm walls located in a dark 
curtained environment (Supplementary Fig. 2). The boxes rested on a plexiglass 
plate fixed 10 cm above the floor of the room. The boxes were identical except for 
the arrangement of a number of internal lights. Beneath the plexiglass plate of box 
A there was a panel of eight light-emitting white diodes (LEDs) organized into a 
circle (50cm in diameter) and placed centrally under the plexiglass plate to be 
visible through the floor. The box was polarized by another LED at the upper edge 
of one of the walls. Box B was illuminated by a 60-cm-long array of green LEDs 
lining 40 cm of the upper edge of the wall opposite to the directional LED in A and 
20 cm of one of the adjacent walls (Supplementary Fig. 13a). The LEDs were the 
only light source in the room. 

Training occurred in four stages. During stage 1, the boxes were located next to 
each other, connected by a 20 X 20 cm (width X length) passageway that allowed 
the rat to shuttle between the boxes in order to associate each box with a different 
set of path integrator coordinates’. The rat was permitted to travel freely between 
the boxes for 20 min on at least three trials. Trials were separated by 20 min 
intervals, during which the animal rested on a towel in a pedestal outside of the 
curtains. At stage 2, the corridor was removed and the animal explored the boxes 
individually on alternating trials (3 trials in each). At stage 3, the boxes were 
replaced by a single box made of the same material and equipped with both sets 
of lights. The box was placed on alternating trials at the two original locations. 
When presented at the original position of box A, the set of LEDs defining A was 
switched on; when in the place of box B, the respective lights of B were active 
instead. Again, the rat was tested 3 times in each environment on alternating 
occasions. Finally, at Stage 4, the box was moved to a central location between 
the two original box locations. The animal received alternating trials with each set 
of lights (2 consecutive days, each day 3 pairs of trials). During all stages, at the start 
of each trial, the rat was taken from the flower pot on the pedestal outside of the 
curtains and placed, without disorientation, into the environment with the eyes 
gently covered by the experimenter’s palm. Between trials, the rat rested for 20 min 
in the flower pot. During this period, the boxes were thoroughly washed with a wet 
tissue and dried. 


On the test day, the rat started with a 20 min rest trial in the flower pot. The 
animal was then tested for 10 min in each box configuration (A and B, respec- 
tively). Then, during the third trial, after 40-60 s of baseline recording in one of the 
configurations (for example, A), the lights were switched instantaneously to the 
other configuration (for example, B). Additional ‘teleportations’ were performed 
every subsequent 40-60 s until 10 min had passed. A resting trial in the flower pot 
was recorded at the end. The electrodes were then lowered deeper into the CA3 
and the experiment was repeated on the subsequent day in those cases where 
spikes with sufficient amplitudes from new cells could be recorded. 

Running was motivated by small crumbles of cookies thrown into the box at 
10-20 intervals. Three types of cookies were used: vanilla, chocolate and unfla- 
voured. Vanilla and unflavoured were given in configuration A, chocolate and 
unflavoured in configuration B. The proportion between flavoured and unfla- 
voured cookies was approximately 1:1 during stage 1 and 1:4 during the following 
stages. During teleportation trials, only unflavoured crumbles were offered. 
Population vector analyses. Theta waves were identified from filtered local EEG 
traces as described in the Supplementary Methods. The evolution of unit activity 
over successive theta cycles before and after cue switching was estimated by 
defining a population vector for each theta cycle, consisting of the number of 
spikes fired by each cell in the array, and comparing it to a population vector 
for the same cells at the corresponding location in each of the reference environ- 
ments (Fig. la, c). Boundaries between theta cycles were determined by plotting, 
for all cells on the entire teleportation session, the number of spikes as a function of 
theta phase (Fig. 1b). The boundary between successive theta cycles was then 
defined by the theta phase with the lowest overall firing rate (bins of 10 deg; 
Fig. 1b, c). For each theta cycle, the momentary population vector was correlated 
with reference population vectors for the same cell sample at the same location in 
each of the reference environments. The reference vector (expressed in Hz rather 
than as a spike count, normalized by the time spent at each location) was based on 
activity across the entire reference trial for each of the environments on the test 
day. In a subset of the analyses, the momentary population vector was compared 
with all reference population vectors in the two boxes, that is, not only those 
corresponding to the animal’s current location. Correlations between momentary 
population vectors and reference vectors were quantified by dot products as well as 
Pearson product-moment correlations. Dot products were calculated for all theta 
cycles, including those with no activity, where the dot product is zero. Pearson 
correlations, which cannot be defined for theta cycles with no spikes, were calcu- 
lated by excluding also theta cycles with a single unit active, that is, these correla- 
tions were based on the subset of theta cycles that included at least two active cells. 
Ina subset of the analyses, also cycles with only two active units were excluded, and 
in a further control, also those with only three active units were discarded 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). 

To determine if the similarity between momentary population vectors during 
cue switching and population vectors in the reference environment was larger than 
expected by chance, we correlated population vectors from successive theta cycles 
in reference recordings from A and B with mean population vectors generated 
from activity in the same position across the entire session in the same environ- 
ment or the alternative environment. When referenced to the same environment 
(A X A or B X B), the distribution of Pearson correlations was centred at high 
correlation values with a long tail of low values (Supplementary Fig. 9, top row). 
When referenced to the alternative environment (A X B or B X A), the distribu- 
tions were centred at slightly negative values with a long tail towards infrequent 
high positive values (Supplementary Fig. 9, bottom row). We then determined 5th 
and 95th percentile values for each distribution and used these as criteria to 
identify flickers to the alternative representation. Individual theta cycles were 
defined as A-correlated if the correlation with reference environment A was above 
the 95th percentile for B X A (that is, more similar to A than 95% of the theta cycles 
in B) and if the correlation with reference environment B was below the 5th 
percentile for B X B (that is, more different from the reference in B than most 
theta cycles in B). Conversely, theta cycles were defined as B-correlated if the 
correlation with reference environment B exceeded the 95th percentile for 
A XB and if the correlation with reference environment A was lower than the 
5th percentile for A < A. In separate analyses, the momentary population vectors 
were compared not only with reference vectors at the same location but at all 900 
bin locations in the box (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

The abundance of theta cycles that correlate with both reference environments 
(‘mixed’ theta cycles) was determined by comparing the data with spike patterns 
obtained by ‘shuffling’ the activity of individual units. For each theta cycle during 
the 10s preceding and succeeding the cue switching, the number of spikes pro- 
duced by each unit recorded during the cue switching was drawn at random from 
among all theta cycles recorded in the same physical location in the same environ- 
ment during the corresponding period (most of these theta cycles were correlated 
with the current environment, some with the alternative one). The analysis was 
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limited to theta cycles for which a minimum of 3 theta cycles had been recorded 
in that particular location in the relevant period, with ‘same’ location defined as the 
same 6cm X 6cm spatial bin of the same recording box. The shuffled popula- 
tion vectors can be conceived as approximating the linear combination 
rs ~ Aery + Berg where A and B=1-—A are random binary vectors (for 
example, (0,1,0,0,1,0,1,1,...)) indicating whether each unit was drawn from the 
A or B representation of that location. If the current environment is A, a particular 
theta cycle in the original data can express activity close to the reference vector A in 
that location, or to the reference vector B (for example, during a flicker event) or to 
a mixture of the two, or just noise or, rather frequently, no activity at all. The 
abundance of mixed theta cycles was determined by the un-normalized dot prod- 
uct DP of the population vector in each theta cycle with the reference vectors in A 
and B, DP, = rer,/C and DP = rerg/C (just divided by the number C of simul- 
taneously recorded units). DP values range from 0 to about 10 (note that they are 
expressed in Hz, as the momentary population vector includes spike counts 
whereas the reference vector indicates firing rates), and very rarely beyond, but 
are mostly clustered close to zero because of the presence of theta cycles with no 
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spikes or with, for example, a single spike from a unit that emits on average less 
than 1 spike in that physical location in both reference vectors. We arbitrarily set 
DP > 1 as the criterion for substantial correlation, and DP > 0.5 for half-cycles. 
The speed of instantaneous transitions from one representation (for example, A) 
to the other (for example, B) was estimated by cross-correlating the sequence of 
correlations with reference environment A and the sequence of correlations with B 
one time-bin later, excluding, in this analysis, units with overlapping fields in the two 
environments and trials with less than 20 non-overlapping units (2 out of 11; 
Supplementary Fig. 3). Bin widths were then varied from 44 ms to 500 ms to deter- 
mine the transition time that gave the largest cross-correlation. Bins were also 
defined by actual theta cycles, with separations at the point of minimum spike 
activity in the population (Fig. 1b, c) and at other phases 10 deg apart (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3). Cross-correlation values were corrected for overlap between A and B 
representations by subtracting the cross-correlation at zero time lag. 
Other. Recording procedures, criteria for spike sorting, construction of rate maps, 
analysis of theta rhythm and histological procedures are described in Supplemen- 
tary Materials and Methods. 
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Peripheral education of the immune system by 
colonic commensal microbiota 


Stephanie K. Lathrop‘, Seth M. Bloom’, Sindhuja M. Rao!, Katherine Nutsch!, Chan-Wang Lio!, Nicole Santacruz’, 
Daniel A. Peterson*+, Thaddeus S. Stappenbeck* & Chyi-Song Hsieh! 


The instruction of the immune system to be tolerant of self, thereby 
preventing autoimmunity, is facilitated by the education of T cells 
in a specialized organ, the thymus, in which self-reactive cells are 
either eliminated or differentiated into tolerogenic Foxp3* regu- 
latory T (Tyeg) cells’. However, it is unknown whether T cells are 
also educated to be tolerant of foreign antigens, such as those from 
commensal bacteria, to prevent immunopathology such as inflam- 
matory bowel disease” *. Here we show that encounter with com- 
mensal microbiota results in the peripheral generation of T,.g cells 
rather than pathogenic effectors. We observed that colonic T,.g 
cells used T-cell antigen receptors (TCRs) different from those used 
by T,-g cells in other locations, implying an important role for local 
antigens in shaping the colonic T,,.,-cell population. Many of the 
local antigens seemed to be derived from commensal bacteria, on 
the basis of the in vitro reactivity of common colon T,eg TCRs. 
These TCRs did not facilitate thymic T,..-cell development, imply- 
ing that many colonic T,., cells arise instead by means of antigen- 
driven peripheral T,.g-cell development. Further analysis of two of 
these TCRs by the creation of retroviral bone marrow chimaeras 
and a TCR transgenic line revealed that microbiota indigenous to 
our mouse colony was required for the generation of colonic T,eg 
cells from otherwise naive T cells. If T cells expressing these TCRs 
fail to undergo T,.,-cell development and instead become effector 
cells, they have the potential to induce colitis, as evidenced by 
adoptive transfer studies. These results suggest that the efficient 
peripheral generation of antigen-specific populations of T,., cells 
in response to an individual’s microbiota provides important post- 
thymic education of the immune system to foreign antigens, 
thereby providing tolerance to commensal microbiota. 

Although T,., cells are required for the maintainenance of gut tol- 
erance’, commensal bacteria are not necessary for colonic Tyeg-cell 
generation®® (Supplementary Fig. 1). Moreover, Treg Cells from 
germ-free mice can protect against colitis’. In contrast, extrathymic 
generation of T,., cells that respond to foreign antigens has been 
demonstrated with TCR transgenic models of oral tolerance®*’. 
Peripheral T,.-cell development is also increased in the gut”””, a res- 
ponse that is potentially related to the presence of specialized antigen- 
presenting cells”''"*. Finally, species in the Clostridium genus", and 
Bacteroides fragilis® by means of a protease-resistant capsular polysac- 
charide, can increase the frequency or function of colonic sper cells, but 
may do so through innate immune receptors’’. Thus, it remains 
unclear whether the protective colonic T,eg-cell population is generated 
against self antigens or foreign antigens derived from the commensal 
bacteria found in each individual. 

Although TCR transgenic lines that respond to to antigens derived 
from commensal bacteria have been described'®, the normal in vivo 
frequency of those TCRs in the T,e.-cell subset as compared with the 
effector T-cell subsets is unknown. To study the TCRs normally found in 


the colonic T,,eg-cell population, we analysed the colonic TCR repertoire. 
Asa result of the great diversity of the fully polyclonal TCR repertoire, we 
and others have used genetically engineered mice with limited polyclonal 
repertoires!” ’. The analysis of TCR a-chain repertoires of CD4* T cells 
from the colonic lamina propria of mice expressing a fixed transgenic 
TCR chain revealed that Foxp3~ Tyeg cells use TCRs that are quite 
distinct from those of effector/memory (cp44"') and naive (cp44"*) 
Foxp3 cells (Fig. 1a,b and Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). This is illu- 
strated by using the Morisita—Horn similarity index (Fig. 1a), in which 
values from 0 to 1 represent low to high similarity between two data sets, 
and also by the analysis of the relative frequencies of individual common 
TCRs in each T-cell subset (Fig. 1b). Moreover, the analysis of TCR « 
chains of cells pooled from the secondary lymphoid organs and colons of 
additional mice showed that T,.g TCR usage in the colon differed greatly 
from that in the other organs (Fig. 1c, d and Supplementary Fig. 3). Like 
the T,.g-cell population, the effector/memory T-cell population 
expressed TCRs largely unique to the colon; however, these two subsets 
showed very little overlap. Thus, consistent with our previous observa- 
tions in other peripheral locations”’, these TCR repertoire data suggest 
that the colonic T,,-cell population is strongly shaped by the local 
antigenic milieu. 

To assess whether the local antigens were bacterial in origin, we 
expressed colon T,., TCRs (Supplementary Fig. 3) in a hybridoma cell 
line that contains a green fluorescent protein (GFP) reporter for nuclear 
factor of activated T cells (NFAT) activation as a readout for TCR engage- 
ment*’. We initially screened these hybridomas against autoclaved 
colonic contents and were surprised to find that many (five of eight) 
showed some degree of reactivity to preparations from conventionally 
housed, but not germ-free, mice (Fig. 2a, Table 1 and Supplementary 
Fig. 4a, b). Colonic contents from Jackson Laboratories-sourced (Jax) 
Ragl ‘~ mice were not recognized by four of these colonic Treg TCRs 
unless they were first housed together with mice from our colony. In 
contrast to the colonic T,eg TCRs, none of the eight abundant colonic 
activated/memory (CD44™) TCRs (Supplementary Fig. 5), or of four 
other TCRs tested (including B8 and TRS (ref. 20)) showed any reacti- 
vity (not shown). In addition, TCR recognition did not occur in the 
absence of dendritic cells and was blocked by antibodies against MHC 
class II (not shown). Thus, these data suggest that the antigens res- 
ponsible for TCR activation are derived from microbes that can be 
passed between mice that are housed together. 

We therefore attempted to identify bacteria recognized by these 
colonic T,eg TCRs by screening small pools of two or three heat-killed 
bacteria isolated in pure culture from the colonic contents of mice in 
our colony (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Figs 4c and 6). Two colonic 
Treg TCRs (CT6 and CT7) reacted to one or more pools. Testing of 
individual isolates from these pools revealed that CT6 reacted with 
isolate ACNA18.1, identified by 16S ribosomal RNA gene sequencing 
as a previously uncharacterized Clostridiales species. All three isolates 
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Figure 1 | The colonic T,.. TCR repertoire is unique. a, TCR usage between 
colonic T-cell subsets. A total of 2,892 TRAV14 TCR«a sequences from colonic 
naive, memory and Tyg cells of five individual mice were compared 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). Each symbol represents a Morisita-Horn similarity 
comparison between two different T-cell subsets within each mouse (top), or a 
comparison of the same T-cell subset between different mice (bottom). Bars 
represent means + s.e.m. b, Analysis of individual TCRs. The relative 
distribution within all T-cell subsets is shown for the 20 most common 
individual TCRs in each colonic T-cell subset. For example, a TCR with equal 
percentage in the Foxp3* and CD44™ subset would be shown as a half-green/ 
half-orange bar. This analysis uses the pooled data set, which includes 


recognized by CT7, but none of 34 other sequenced isolates, were 
identified as Parabacteroides distasonis (Fig. 2c and Supplementary 
Fig. 6). To assess whether CT7 broadly recognizes commensal species 
within the Parabacteroides/Bacteroides genuses, we screened it against 
an additional panel of closely related mouse-derived commensal 
Parabacteroides and Bacteroides species. CT7, but not CT2 or CT6, 
recognized only a subset of these bacterial species, including a second 
isolate of P. distasonis (Fig. 2d). Importantly, isolates that did not 
stimulate CT7 were recognized by another TCR hybridoma, DP1 
(Supplementary Fig. 7a), indicating that these preparations contained 
antigens capable of stimulating TCRs. The almost mutually exclusive 
specificity of CT7 and DP1 within the Bacteroidaceae family makes it 
unlikely that these TCRs recognize self antigens in the host that are 
differentially induced by these closely related bacteria” (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7b). The TCR-specific reactivity patterns further suggest that 
TCR activation is not due to non-specific stimulation by generic 
immunostimulatory bacterial components or superantigens. Rather, 
these TCRs probably recognize distinct bacterial protein antigens, 
because predigestion of heat-killed P. distasonis with proteinase K abro- 
gated recognition by the CT7 hybridoma (Supplementary Fig. 7c), in 
contrast with a report of T,,-cell induction by protease-insensitive 
capsular polysaccharide from B. fragilis’. Although proof of direct 
bacterial recognition will require the identification of specific epitopes, 
these data strongly argue for the recognition of a bacteria-derived 
peptide by colonic T,eg TCR CT7. 

More than half of the tested colonic T,eg TCRs recognized colonic 
contents and/or bacterial isolates (Table 1). However, this may under- 
estimate the true frequency of colonic Treg TCRs that respond to 
bacterial antigens. A lack of reactivity in our screen cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that the TCR does not recognize bacteria, because the 
antigens may be rare in unfractionated colonic contents, lost on 
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sequences from individual mice as well as 9,680 sequences from experiments 
1-3, each consisting of cells from three to five mice (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
Note that one TCR is found in both Foxp3~ (no. 15) and CD44" (no. 3) plots, 
and one in both CD44" (no. 5) and CD44™ (no. 12) plots; all others appear in 
only one plot. c, Anatomical distribution of colonic TCRs. Morisita-Horn 
indices comparing the colon data with those for other locations (filled symbols) 
or between each of the other locations (open symbols) are shown. Mes., 
mesenteric; cerv., cervical. d, Analysis of individual TCRs. The 20 most 
prevalent colon TCRs for each subset in the pooled data set are shown, and their 
presence at other locations is represented in a manner analogous to b. LN, 


lymph node. 


autoclaving, or derived from an organism that was not isolated in 
our screen. Thus, the specificity of common colonic T,.~ TCRs seems 
to be skewed towards the recognition of bacterial antigens. 

Although T,., cells may develop extrathymically as a result of an 
encounter with bacterial antigens, it is also possible that these T,.. cells 
are selected by self-antigen recognition in the thymus, followed by 
expansion in the periphery due to cross-reactivity. To assess the ability 
of these colonic T,.. TCRs to facilitate thymic T,.,-cell selection, we 
tracked the development of immature Foxp3®? Rag] ‘~ thymocytes 
that were retrovirally transduced with a colonic T,.¢ TCR. None of the 
colonic T,.g TCRs generated an appreciable frequency of Foxp3* 
thymocytes (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Figs 8 and 9a), in contrast 
with T,eg TCRs normally found at other peripheral locations (R19, G25 
and R111; Supplementary Fig. 3). Note that G25 and R111 can be 
found at low frequency in the colonic T,¢g-cell subset, suggesting that 
the colon does contain some thymically derived Tyg cells. The lack of 
Treg development in cells expressing colonic T,.. TCRs cannot be 
attributed to an overwhelmed thymic niche*** (Supplementary Fig. 
9b). These data therefore demonstrate that many common colonic Tyeg 
TCRs facilitate thymic Treg" cell selection poorly, if at all, implying that 
these TCRs instead mediate peripheral T,,.g-cell development. 

The retroviral transduction of thymocytes does not result in the 
emergence of sufficient numbers of transduced T cells from the thymus 
to permit their reliable detection in the periphery. We therefore retro- 
virally transduced self-renewing bone marrow progenitors and used 
them to create stable chimaeras, selecting colonic T,-, TCRs CT2 and 
CT6 on the basis of their in vitro reactivity to colonic contents (Fig. 2a). 
In these chimaeras we observed virtually no development of Foxp3 
expression in cells expressing CT2 or CT6 (Fig. 3b, left; Sup- 
plementary Fig. 10). We reasoned that CT2 and CT6 may not recognize 
the microbiota in these commercially sourced host mice (Fig. 2a), and 
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Pooled bacterial isolates or colon contents 


Figure 2 | In vitro reactivity of colonic T,-g TCRs to colonic contents and 
bacterial isolates. a, Reactivity to colonic contents. Colonic T,.g TCR- 
expressing NFAT-GFP hybridoma cells were cultured with Flt3L-induced 
dendritic cells in the presence of autoclaved food homogenate, or autoclaved 
colonic contents (CC) isolated from Rag ~'~ mice from Jackson Laboratories 
(Jax Rag! '), Jax Rag! '~ mice housed together with mice from our colony 
(co-housed Rag ‘~ ), germ-free mice and conventionally housed (conv.) mice 
in our colony. b, Reactivity to bacterial pools. Cultures of heat-killed 
commensal bacteria isolated from our colony (Supplementary Fig. 6) were 
pooled (denoted by culture conditions and a letter) and screened for their 


therefore performed experiments in which the chimaeras were housed 
together with mice from our colony. This resulted in the induction of 
CT2-expressing or CT6-expressing T,g cells preferentially localized in 
the colon (Fig. 3b, right, and Supplementary Fig. 11). In an observation 
paralleling that previously made in the thymus”, there also seems to 
bea saturable, antigen-specific T,.,-cell niche in the periphery** (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 11c). 

Although these data strongly suggest that many colonic T,2g cells are 
generated extrathymically on encountering bacterial antigen, it 
remained possible that a rare population of thymically generated Tyg 
cells below the limit of our detection expanded on encountering peri- 
pheral antigen”. We therefore generated CT6 TCR transgenic mice 
(Supplementary Fig. 12) and adoptively transferred CD44"° Foxp3_ 
CT6 T cells mixed with congenic polyclonal CD4* ‘filler’ T cells into 
T-cell-deficient Terb~’~ hosts. Consistent with the bone marrow chi- 
maera data, the transferred CT6 T cells expanded and induced the 


Table 1 | Summary of in vitro screening of colonic Treg-cell TCRs 
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ability to stimulate colonic T,-. TCR-expressing hybridomas. For a, b, see 
Supplementary Fig. 4 for additional TCRs. c, Reactivity to individual isolates. 
Hybridomas showing reactivity against a pool of bacterial isolates were re- 
screened against the individual constituents (numbered). Data shown in a-c are 
the fold change in percentage GFP” over the no-antigen control from 2-4 
experiments (means + s.e.m.). d, Specificity of colonic T,.g TCRs. A panel of 
heat-killed Parabacteroides and Bacteroides species (Supplementary Fig. 7) was 
tested against hybridomas expressing CT2, CT6 and CT’7. Data shown are 
means = s.e.m. for three experiments. 


expression of Foxp3 only if the recipients were housed together with 
mice from our colony (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Fig. 13). Taken 
together with the observed lack of T,-.-cell development by thymocytes 
expressing colonic Tyeg TCRs (Fig. 3a), these data suggest that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the colonic T,eg population arises extrathymically 
from antigen-specific interactions with the colonic microbiota. 

The notion that most colonic T,eg cells are generated as a result of 
microbial interactions is at odds with the observation that germ-free 
mice have normal T,¢g-cell frequencies® (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
However, we and others™ have observed that most colonic Treg cells 
in conventionally housed, but not germ-free, mice are probably of 
peripheral origin, because these cells express low levels of the tran- 
scription factor Helios (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 14), a putative 
marker for thymically derived T, cg cells*®. We therefore speculate that 
germ-free conditions skew the colonic T,eg TCR repertoire towards 
thymically derived T,.g TCRs. 


Colon Treg-cell TCR 


Reactivity 


Name CDR3 amino-acid residue sequence Conv. CC Transferred by co-housing Bacterial isolate 

CTI AASWASGYNKLT Yes Yes 

Ci2 AASAIWNTGYQNFY Yes Yes 

CT4 AASEYSALGRLH 

CT6 AASGYSALGRLH Yes Yes Clostridiales sp. ACNA18.1 
CT7 AASATGDNRIF Parabacteroides distasonis 
CT8 AASLTGGYKVV 

CTS AASADNRAGNKLT Yes Yes 

G57 AASELYQGGRALI Yes 


Conv. CC, colonic contents from conventionally housed mice. 
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Figure 3 | Colonic T,.¢ TCRs facilitate thymic T,..-cell development poorly, 
if at all. a, Assessment of thymic T,<g-cell development from TCR-oB- 
transduced Rag! ‘~ thymocytes. The gating strategy (left), and summary of 
two to four experiments per TCR (right) are shown. See Supplementary Fig. 3 
for additional TCR information, and Supplementary Figs 8 and 9 for plots and 
analysis of clonal frequencies. Comparison of colon versus other T;eg TCRs 
revealed P-values < 0.01. b, Mixed retroviral bone-marrow chimaeras. The 
percentage of Foxp3” cells in the CT2-expressing or CT6-expressing 
CD45.2* CD4* population is shown in hosts housed together (right) or not 
(left) with mice from our colony. See Supplementary Figs 10 and 11 for 
additional analyses. Periph., peripheral. c, Peripheral conversion of CT6 TCR 


The efficient differentiation of naive T cells into T,.,, rather than 
effector, cells may be important for generating colonic tolerance, 
because it has been observed that TCRs that facilitate thymic T,eg-cell 
development can be pathogenic when expressed on effector T cells'”””. 
To address this possibility, we performed an initial analysis of colonic 
TCR repertoires in mice expressing the fixed TCR f chain and under- 
going spontaneous colitis due to genetic deficiencies in interleukin 
(IL)-2, IL-10 or transforming growth factor-B receptor signalling 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a). We observed that several colonic TCRs 
almost exclusively found in the Foxp3~ data sets in normal mice were 
found in the effector/memory data sets in the diseased animals (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 15a). Although these genetic manipulations may affect 
Tyeg-cell development or survival, the relatively high abundance of 
some of these TCRs in the CD44™ subset suggests that effector cells 
expressing these TCRs are expanding in the colitic environment. To 
test for the pathogenic potential of colonic T,.¢ TCRs, we retrovirally 
expressed CT2 and CT6 TCRs on peripheral, monospecific TCRaB 
transgenic cells with known specificity for a foreign antigen (human 
CLIP peptide). Adoptive transfer of these cells, which were virtually 
all Foxp3 , into Rag] ‘~ hosts housed with mice from our colony 
induced weight loss and colitis (Fig. 4 and Supplementary Fig. 15b, c). 
In contrast, cells expressing only the transgenic TCR or a TCR from 
the naive T-cell subset (B8) did not. The failure of these retrovirally 
transduced T cells to upregulate Foxp3 and become regulatory in this 
situation is probably due to expansion in a lymphopoenic environ- 
ment, as well as in vitro T-cell activation—a requirement for retroviral 


transgenic cells. Naive CD45.2 CT6 cells and CD45.1 CD4" filler cells were 
adoptively transferred into Tcrb ‘~ hosts for 5 weeks. The percentage (left) of 
Foxp3” CT6 cells (Va2* VB6* CD45.2*CD45.1” CD4*) are shown. The 
number of CT6 cells (right) was determined by flow cytometry of the entire 
colonic lamina propria. Data are from three experiments; bars represent 
means + s.e.m. See Supplementary Fig. 13 for flow cytometric plots. d, Helios 
expression in Tyeg cells. Representative intracellular Helios staining in cD4* 
Foxp3” cells from conventionally housed (conv.) and germ-free (GF) Foxp3®? 
mice is shown, and is summarized in Supplementary Fig. 14. For all plots in this 
figure, each symbol represents data from an individual host. 


transduction. Thus, these data illustrate the potential pathological con- 
sequences of T-cell recognition of commensal bacterial antigens under 
conditions that disfavour T,.. development. 

This analysis of common colonic Treg TCRs in a fixed TCRB 
repertoire suggests a model (Supplementary Fig. 16) in which T cells 
expressing these TCRs exist as naive T cells in the absence of antigen 
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Figure 4 | Pathogenic potential of colonic T,.g TCRs. a, Adoptive transfer of 
peripheral T cells transduced with CT2 or CT6 into Rag1~'~ hosts housed with 
mice from our colony. Non-transduced T cells (none) or naive TCR transduced 
T cells (B8) were used as controls. Each line represents an individual recipient. 
One representative experiment is shown (summary in Supplementary 

Fig. 15b). b, A representative haematoxylin/eosin-stained section of the 
descending colon 7-10 weeks after T-cell transfer. Original magnification <4. 
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(Fig. 3b, left, and Supplementary Figs 10 and 11). Encounter with 
bacteria-derived foreign antigens in the colon seems to drive the 
generation of Foxp3* Treg Cells efficiently (Fig. 3b), because it typically 
does not result in the substantial simultaneous development of CD44™ 
cells of the same specificity (Fig. 1a, b). This diversion of naive T cells 
with bacterial TCR specificity into the T,.,-cell lineage may be crucial 
for preventing the generation of colitogenic effector cells (Fig. 4). Thus, 
these data support a model in which an individual’s T-cell population 
is not only instructed by classic self/non-self discrimination mechan- 
isms during thymic development but is also educated in the periphery 
to accommodate the variety of non-self antigens derived from the 
commensal microbiota at mucosal sites. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. TCli TCRB Foxp3®? Tera*’~; Foxp3'®*SF; I1-2-/~; I-10-/~; and 
dnTGFBRII strains have been described (see Methods). C57BL/6 Ragl ~~ and 
CD45.1 mice were obtained from Jackson Laboratories and the National Cancer 
Institute, respectively. Germ-free mice were generated in collaboration with J. 
Gordon. CT6 transgenic mice were generated as described’. 

TCR repertoire analysis. Analyses of TRAV 14 (Va2) TCR sequences from TClif 
transgenic mice were performed as described”. Lamina propria cell suspensions 
from the entire colon were prepared as described’, and CD4* subsets were sorted 
with a FACSAria (Becton Dickenson). 

Hybridoma assays. Hybridoma cells expressing GFP under an NFAT promoter”! 
were retrovirally transduced with TCli TCRB-IRES-mCD4 and an individual TCR 
a chain. Hybridomas were cultured with flt3-ligand-elicited dendritic cells with 
the indicated antigen preparations and analysed by flow cytometry after 1.5 days. 
Antigen preparations. Whole colonic contents and food pellets were diluted with 
phosphate-buffered saline, vortex-mixed, homogenized, filtered, and autoclaved 
for 15min. Colonic bacterial isolation was performed as described” (see Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). 

In vivo developmental assays. Retroviral transduction and intrathymic transfer 
of Rag! ‘~ thymocytes were performed as described in Methods. Analysis of CD4 
SP thymocytes was performed about 2.5 weeks later. Retroviral bone marrow 
chimaeras were created as described”*. Some recipients were housed together with 
mice from our colony 2 weeks after bone marrow reconstitution, for a period of 
1 week. 

In vivo peripheral T-cell assays. Retroviral transduction of peripheral TCli-«B 
Foxp3®” Rag1~/~ T cells was performed as described”, and cells were transferred 
intravenously into Rag] ~/~ hosts housed with them. Sorted CD4* CD44" Foxp3~ 
cells (5X 10*) from CT6 transgenic mice were co-transferred with 5 X 10° 
CD45.1*CD4* ‘filler’ cells into Terb-‘~ mice. Recovered cells were analysed by 
flow cytometry 5 weeks later. 

Statistics. The Wilcoxon rank sum test was used unless otherwise indicated. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. TCliTCRB Foxp3®? Tcra*'~ (ref.27), Foxp3'R#S-GFP (ref. 28), Il-2~'~ (ref. 29), 
Il-10~/~ (ref. 30) and dnTGEBRII (ref. 31) strains on C57BL/6 background have been 
described. C57BL/6 Rag] ‘~ and C57BL/6 CD45.1 congenic mice were obtained 
from Jackson Laboratories and National Cancer Institute, respectively. Germ-free 
mice were generated in collaboration with J. Gordon. CT6 transgenic mice were 
generated as described”, with microinjection into B6 X 129 fertilized eggs. In experi- 
ments in which animals obtained from commercial vendors were housed together, a 
female bred in our facility was added to each cage of mice for 7 days, and then 
removed before the experiment. In retroviral bone marrow chimaeras, the animal 
was added 2 weeks after bone marrow transfer, for 1 week, then removed for the 
duration of the experiment. Animal experiments were performed in a specific patho- 
gen-free facility in accordance with the guidelines of the Institutional Animal Care 
and Use Committee at Washington University. 

TCR repertoire analysis. Analyses of TRAV 14 (Va2) TCR sequences from TCliB 
transgenic mice were performed as described”®. In brief, lamina propria cell sus- 
pensions were prepared from the entire colon (including the caecum) as 
described’, without the final Percoll enrichment, and sorted into CD4* T-cell 
subsets (CD44"Foxp3”, CD44!°Foxp3” and Foxp3") with a FACSAria (Becton 
Dickinson). RNA was isolated, TCR cDNA was isolated, and a TRAV14 (Va2) 
cDNA library was generated by PCR and sequenced by the Genome Sequencing 
Center at Washington University. Comparison of TCR repertoires was performed 
with the Morisita—Horn statistical test, which compares two populations, taking 
into account the overlap and relative abundance of the species in the two popula- 
tions, and expresses their similarity on a scale from 0 (no similarity) to 1.0 (exactly 
the same). 

Hybridoma assays. T-cell hybridoma cells, which do not express a T-cell receptor 
and express GFP under an NFAT promoter”’, were retrovirally transduced with 
TCli TCRB-IRES-mCD4 and sorted for CD4 expression. TCR « chains of interest, 
selected on the basis of average frequency and presence in at least two independent 
data sets, were then retrovirally introduced, and V«2-expressing cells were sorted. 
The hybridomas differ only in their retrovirally encoded TCR « chain, which does 
not confer any functional properties of the cell from which the TCR originated, 
thereby allowing a direct comparison of antigen recognition between TCRs from 
different T-cell subsets. These hybridoma cells ((2.5-5.0) x 10*) were cultured 
with flt3-ligand-elicited dendritic cells (5 X 10°) and the indicated antigen pre- 
parations, diluted 1:200, in flat-bottomed 96-well plates. The Va2*CD4" cells 
were analysed for GFP expression after 1.5days by flow cytometry on a 
FACSCanto or FACSAria (Becton Dickenson). Controls without antigen were 
performed in parallel and used to normalize data against variations in background 
fluorescence between experiments. 

Antigen preparations. Whole colonic contents were scraped from longitudinally 
opened colon and caecum; they were diluted with phosphate-buffered saline, then 
vortex-mixed, homogenized, filtered through a 70-t1m mesh, and autoclaved for 
15 min. Food antigen was also diluted with phosphate-buffered saline, homogenized, 
filtered and autoclaved. Preparations were stored short-term at —20°C and long- 
term at -80 °C. For a description of the colonic bacterial isolation see Supplementary 
Fig. 6 and ref. 22. Isolates were named according to their culture conditions followed 
by a number; pools of two or three isolates were designated by a letter. 

Thymic T,..-cell developmental assay. Retroviral transduction of Foxp3#! PRagl ae 
thymocytes was performed as described** by using a TCRa-P2A-TCR vector*. 
Thymocytes were injected into the thymus of sublethally irradiated (600 rad) 
CD45.1 congenic recipients; 14-16 days later, CD45.2* CD4*CD8~ thymocytes 
were analysed by flow cytometry for expression of Foxp3®” with the use of a 
FACSAria. About half of each thymus (8 X 10’) was analysed by flow cytometry. 
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A total of 10° events were initially collected to determine the frequency of CD45.1 
and CD45.2 cells. Subsequently, the storage gate was changed to include only CD45.2 
cells for the rest of the sample at high speed (about 25,000-30,000 events s~ 1) Ofthe 
45 recipients of cells expressing colonic T,.g TCRs, 4 of 45 showed a handful of 
Foxp3* events (1/5 G57, 1/5 CT9, 2/5 CT2). We believe that many or all of these may 
be artefacts, because the Foxp3* events shown in Supplementary Fig. 8b have a 
larger than usual Forward Scatter (FSC) and Side Scatter (SSC), nor can they be 
found in ten CT2 retroviral bone marrow chimaeras (Supplementary Fig. 10, top). 
However, we cannot be certain that these events are artefacts, because they are few 
and not reproducibly observed in all recipients. The sensitivity for picking up 
Foxp3* cells may be estimated from the binomial distribution, in which a population 
frequency of 0.3% would result in at least 1 event per 1,000 with 95% confidence, and 
can be calculated from the number of CD4SP events processed (Supplementary 
Fig. 9b, bottom). However, increasing the number of CD4SP cells expressing a 
particular TCR may not increase the sensitivity of the assay, because it seems that 
Treg TCRs often show an inverse correlation between clonal frequency and T,g-cell 
development”. 

Retroviral bone marrow chimaeras. Foxp3'8tS-GEP Ragl ~'~ (CD45.2) bone 
marrow was retrovirally transduced with the CT2 or CT6 TCR using a TCRa- 
P2A-TCRB vector™ and injected intravenously with wild-type CD45.1 bone 
matrow into lethally irradiated (1,050 rad) CD45.1 hosts from NCI to create 
chimaeras as described’’. Some recipients were housed together (co-housed) with 
mice from our colony for a period of 1 week, beginning 2 weeks after bone marrow 
reconstitution. Cells isolated from the thymus, spleen, mesenteric lymph node and 
colon were analysed by flow cytometry after 6-8 weeks. 

In vivo TCR-induced pathology. Retroviral transduction of in vitro activated 
peripheral TCli-aB Foxp3®? Ragi~'~ T cells was performed as described’. The 
entire T-cell population was transferred, and adjusted such that 6 X 10° trans- 
duced cells (14% mean transduction efficiency, range 5.8-22%) were intrave- 
nously transferred into each co-housed Ragi~‘~ mouse. After 7-10 weeks, 
tissue from the caecum and colon underwent fixation and staining with haema- 
toxylin and eosin. 

CT6 TCR transgenic cell transfer experiment. Naive (CD4*CD44!°Foxp3_) T 
cells were sorted from lymph node and spleen from CT6 Foxp3'®"*'P 
Ragl' “mice. Cells (5X 10*) were transferred simultaneously with 5 X 10° 
CD45.1*CD4* congenic ‘filler’ cells into Tcrb '‘— mice, with the notion that 
providing filler cells, which include T,.g cells, may limit lymphopenic expansion 
and facilitate conversion. VB6" Va2* CD45.2*CD45.1CD4* CT6 Tg T cells in 
the colonic lamina propria were assessed for Foxp3 expression 5 weeks later. 
Statistics. The Wilcoxon rank sum test was used unless otherwise indicated. 
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A reserve stem cell population in small intestine 
renders Lgr5-positive cells dispensable 


Hua Tian’, Brian Biehs”, Soren Warming’, Kevin G. Leong’, Linda Rangell*, Ophir D. Klein* & Frederic J. de Sauvage! 


The small intestine epithelium renews every 2 to 5 days, making it 
one of the most regenerative mammalian tissues. Genetic inducible 
fate mapping studies have identified two principal epithelial stem cell 
pools in this tissue. One pool consists of columnar Lgr5-expressing 
cells that cycle rapidly and are present predominantly at the crypt 
base’. The other pool consists of Bmil-expressing cells that largely 
reside above the crypt base”. However, the relative functions of these 
two pools and their interrelationship are not understood. Here we 
specifically ablated Lgr5-expressing cells in mice using a human 
diphtheria toxin receptor (DTR) gene knocked into the Lgr5 locus. 
We found that complete loss of the Lgr5-expressing cells did not 
perturb homeostasis of the epithelium, indicating that other cell 
types can compensate for the elimination of this population. After 
ablation of Lgr5-expressing cells, progeny production by Bmil- 
expressing cells increased, indicating that Bmil-expressing stem 
cells compensate for the loss of Lgr5-expressing cells. Indeed, 
lineage tracing showed that Bmil-expressing cells gave rise to 
Lgr5-expressing cells, pointing to a hierarchy of stem cells in the 
intestinal epithelium. Our results demonstrate that Lgr5-expressing 
cells are dispensable for normal intestinal homeostasis, and that 
in the absence of these cells, Bmil-expressing cells can serve as an 
alternative stem cell pool. These data provide the first experimental 
evidence for the interrelationship between these populations. The 
Bmil-expressing stem cells may represent both a reserve stem 
cell pool in case of injury to the small intestine epithelium and a 
source for replenishment of the Lgr5-expressing cells under non- 
pathological conditions. 

Two types of stem cells have been described in the small intestine 
based on location and cycling dynamics'*. Fast-cycling stem cells 
express markers including Lgr5, Cd133 (also known as Prom1) and 
Sox9 (refs 1, 5, 6) and are present throughout the intestine. Also known 
as crypt base columnar cells (CBCs), these slender cells populate the 
crypt and villi within 3 days, and are interspersed among the Paneth 
cells that support them”*. Slower-cycling stem cells, marked by 
enriched expression of Bmil or mouse Tert (mTert), represent a rarer 
cell population””. These cells form a descending gradient from proximal 
to distal regions of the intestine, such that they are more prevalent in the 
duodenum than in the colon. Despite their rarity, Bmil-expressing stem 
cells are crucial for crypt maintenance’. 

To study the function of Lgr5-expressing cells, we replaced the first 
coding exon of Lgr5 with two distinct cassettes. The first consisted of a 
dsRED-IRES-CreERT2 sequence to enable genetic lineage tracing 
studies by tamoxifen (TAM)-inducible expression of Cre in Lgr5- 
expressing cells (Supplementary Fig. 1a, Lgr5“"*P* allele). The second 
cassette contained enhanced green fluorescent protein (EGFP) linked in 
frame to a human DTR cDNA (Supplementary Fig. 1a, Lgr5°"* allele), 
producing a fusion protein. Consistent with previous reports', one 
injection of TAM in Lgr5“*";R26R mice marked Lgr5-expressing stem 
cells in a mosaic fashion and led to generation of labelled progeny for 
more than 60 days (Supplementary Fig. 1b). Expression of DT[R-EGFP 


in Lgr5'® mice functioned as a reporter for Lgr5 expression (Fig. 1a) 


and also conferred diphtheria toxin (DT) sensitivity on CBCs. 
Expression of EGFP in mice carrying the Lgr5'™ allele was detected 
at the membrane of cycling CBCs in every crypt (Supplementary Fig. 
1c-e, CBCs are marked by asterisks). 

We next set out to test the effects | of eliminating Lgr5-expressing 
cells by administering DT to Lgr5”'™ mice. Twenty-four hours after 
DT administration, all EGFP-positive cells were depleted, including 
CBCs (Fig. 1a, b, j, k, p, q). Loss of Lgr5-expressing cells was further 
confirmed by the absence of Lgr5 messenger RNA (Fig. 1d, e) and was 
accompanied by extensive apoptosis at the base of the crypts, with 
shedding of dead cells into the lumen (Fig. 1m, n). 

After sustained DT exposure for 10 days, both the EGFP reporter 
and Lgr5 mRNA were completely absent from the base of the crypts 
(Fig. 1c, f and Supplementary Fig. 2) but, notably, crypt architecture 
was comparable to controls (Fig. 1g, i, j, 1). Proliferating CBCs were 
absent from the crypt (Fig. 1], r), such that the crypt base was occupied 
mostly or entirely by Paneth cells (Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). The 
extensive apoptosis detected 24h after DT treatment had significantly 
decreased by day 10 (compare Fig. In with o) but was still detectable. 
No increase in crypt fission after DT treatment was observed by hae- 
matoxylin and eosin staining at any time point (Fig. 1g-i). 

Because Lgr5-expressing cells have been proposed to have a critical 
role in renewal of the intestine, it was surprising that the architecture of 
the intestinal epithelium was essentially intact after ablation of Lgr5- 
expressing CBCs (Fig. 1g-i). Within the villi, very little change in the 
total number of endocrine cells was observed (Supplementary Fig. 3c, d), 
and goblet cells were abundant in the crypts and villi (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3g, h, j). Upon CBC ablation, Paneth cells were found at the 
bottom of the crypts and in some cases were mislocalized to the villi 
(Supplementary Fig. 3a, b and data not shown); additionally, migration 
of cells as assessed by BrdU pulse-chase labelling was normal (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4). The only major difference from controls that we 
observed was in the secretory cell lineage; the number of chromogranin- 
A-positive enteroendocrine cells in the crypts doubled after DT admin- 
istration for 10 days (Supplementary Fig. 3e, f, i). 

We did not detect any Lgr5-expressing CBCs using either the EGFP 
reporter or in situ hybridization after 10 days of DT (Fig. 1c, f and 
Supplementary Fig. 2), but it was still possible that a few CBCs could 
have escaped ablation and repopulated the epithelium, as a similar 
scenario was reported in c-Myc and Ascl2 conditional null mice’?”. 
To address this possibility directly, we visualized i Lgrs- expressing cell 
activity during DT selection by producing Lgr5°™’"F®;R26R mice. 
These mutant mice carried two null alleles at the Lgr5 locus, of which 
one enabled ablation of Lgr5-expressing cells and the other enabled 
lineage tracing of any possibly remaining Lgr5-expressing cells. These 
mice died at postnatal day (P)1, consistent with previous reports that 
Lgr5 null mice are not viable’. To analyse the postnatal al gut, ut, we grew 
pieces of small intestine from embryonic day (E)15 Lgr5°"/"F®:R26R 
embryos under the kidney capsule of immunocompromised mice for 
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Figure 1 | Characterization of DT-mediated CBC ablation. a, EGFP is 
detected on the membrane of Ki67~ proliferating CBCs in saline-treated 
Lgrs? 1 mice. b, One dose of DT eliminates all DTR-EGFP-positive cells at 
24h.c, DT treatment for up to 10 days prevents reappearance of Lgr5-expressing 
cells. d-f, Lgr5 mRNA is normally present at the bottom of the crypts (d) and is 
not detected after 24h (e) or 10 days of DT treatment (f). g-i, Crypt architecture 
is intact after ablation of Lgr5-expressing CBCs. H&E, haematoxylin and eosin. 
j-l, Proliferation above the crypt base is normal after ablation of Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs. m-o, Extensive apoptosis is observed at the crypt base 24h after DT and 
tapers off by 10 days, but is still higher than controls. “Cl. caspase 3’ is cleaved 
caspase 3. p-r, Electron microscopy shows that CBCs in controls are 
characterized by slender nuclei and scant cytoplasm. No CBCs remain at the 
crypt base after one dose or 10 days of DT treatment. The crypt base is filled with 
granule-rich Paneth cells. TEM, transmission electron microscopy. s, Dosing 
regimen for study of the recovery of Lgr5-expressing CBCs. t, No CBCs are 
detected 24h after DT administration. D, day. u, A few Lgr5*/ Ki67* CBCs 
(arrow) were detected 48 h after the last dose of DT. v, More Lgr5*/Ki67~ CBCs 
(arrows) recovered after 96 h. Original magnification for panels: a-f, m-o and 
t-v at 40; g-i at 20; j-l at 63; and p-r at 2,650. 


three weeks, at which point they formed crypts comparable to P17 
intestine (Fig. 2a-e)'*. After 10 days of TAM treatment, columns of 
blue cells emanated from the crypt base, and progeny of Lgr5-expressing 
cells differentiated into all four major cell types of the intestinal 
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Figure 2 | Maintenance of normal crypt architecture is not mediated by 
Lgr5-positive cells that have escaped ablation. a, Ten-day lineage tracing of 
descendants of Lgr5-expressing stem cells shows a blue ribbon emanating from 
the base of the crypt in a grafted intestine piece from E15 Lgr5°1 Or? 
embryos. b-e, Normal proliferation and differentiation of intestinal epithelium 
after loss of Lgr5 gene function. Lgr5-expressing stem cells can give rise to all 
four major differentiated cell types (arrows). X-GAL-positive cells mark Lgr5- 
positive stem cell progeny, which overlap with differentiated cell markers for 
goblet (c), Paneth (d) and endocrine cell (e) lineages. PAS, periodic acid Schiff; 
ChrA, Chromogranin A. f, Concurrent TAM and DT treatment kills all Lgr5- 
expressing cells. No progeny of Lgr5-expressing cells (blue) are detected in the 
grafted intestine. g-j, No GFP-positive cells are detected but proliferation and 
differentiation are normal after DT-mediated ablation of Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs. Original magnification for panels: a, b, f, g at 40x; c-e, h-j at 63x. 


epithelium (Fig. 2a-e). Concomitant administration of DT and 
TAM for 10 days eradicated all EGFP-positive CBCs (Fig. 2g), and 
no cells descended from Lgr5-expressing cells were observed 
(Fig. 2f), confirming that the Lgr5”'™ allele leads to complete elimina- 
tion of these cells. Importantly, no abnormalities in graft morphology, 
differentiation or proliferation were observed in these mice compared 
to controls (Fig. 2a-j). 

Although Lgr5-expressing cells were completely depleted within 
24h of DT treatment, persistence of apoptotic bodies at the crypt base 
throughout the 10-day DT treatment suggested that Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs were continuously generated and eliminated during the treat- 
ment (Fig. 1n, 0). This notion was supported by the quick recovery of 
Lgr5-expressing cells between 48 to 96h after the final dose of DT 
(Fig. 1s—v). To follow the fate of the newly generated Lgr5-expressing 
cells, mice implanted with beg en ;R26R embryonic intestine 
fragments in the kidney capsule were allowed to recover for 6 days 
in the presence of TAM following 6 days of DT treatment. A row of 
blue cells emanated from the crypt base (Supplementary Fig. 5a), indi- 
cating that the newly formed Lgr5-expressing stem cells (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5b, GFP-positive cells) gave rise to progeny that migrated 
out of the crypt. When the converse experiment was performed by 
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injecting TAM for 6 days and then dosing with DT from days 6 to 12, 
blue cells were only present in the upper region of the villi (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5c), indicating that progeny of Lgr5-expressing cells 
marked between day 1 and 6 migrated out of the crypts into the villi, but 
that during DT treatment between days 6 and 12, Lgr5-expressing stem 
cells were no longer available (Supplementary Fig. 5d, absence of GFP 
signal) to supply labelled (blue) progeny to replenish the epithelium. 

To study the long-term effects of CBC ablation, we isolated crypts 
from Lgr5°"* mice to perform in vitro crypt organoid cultures". 
Crypts depleted of Lgr5-expressing CBCs by treatment for 10 days with 
DT, as indicated by absence of GFP expression, gave rise to organoids 
with similar efficiency as wild-type controls (Supplementary Fig. 6a, 
b). These could be passaged in vitro in DT for up to 2 months without 
losing their ability to expand and proliferate. No Lgr5-expressing 
(GFP-positive) cells were detected in organoid epithelium as long as 
the organoids were maintained in medium containing DT (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6d). However, when DT was removed from the culture 
medium, Lgr5-expressing cells reappeared at the bottom of crypt-like 
structures within 3 days (Supplementary Fig. 6c, GFP-positive cells). 

Because we found that Lgr5-expressing CBCs were dispensable for 
crypt maintenance, we next asked whether Bmil-expressing stem cells 
were mobilized to compensate for the loss of the Lgr5-expressing stem 
cells. Mouse BMI1 regulates self-renewal of haematopoietic and neuronal 
stem cells'®. We used a GEP knock-in allele (Bmi1@*"’*) to monitor Bmil 
gene expression’®. Bmil-expressing GFP-positive cells were most com- 
monly observed at positions 3 to 6 above the crypt base (Fig. 3a), con- 
sistent with the Bmil mRNA expression pattern in the small intestine’. 
Upon depletion of Lgr5-expressing CBCs in Lgr5°™*;BmilSF’* mice 
after 9 days of DT treatment, the number of GFP-positive cells per crypt 
increased three fold (Fig. 3a-d and Supplementary Fig. 7a), and the 
proportion of crypts containing either single or multiple GFP-expressing 
cells increased by 40% compared to control animals (Supplementary 
Fig. 7b). Of note, 55% of the total number of GFP-positive crypts in 
Ler5?'®*BmilS'*’* mice now contained multiple GFP-positive cells 
(Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 7b), compared with only 22% in 
Bmil“*’* control animals. 

To trace the fate of cells descended from Bmil-expressing cells 
after elimination of Lgr5-expressing CBCs, we generated a BmilCreER 
bacterial artificial chromosome (BAC) transgenic allele (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 8). Labelling kinetics using the Bmil-CreER transgenic line 
crossed with the R26R reporter were identical to previously reported 
results using the Bmil CreER knock-in allele? (Fig. 3f). Bmil- 
CreER;R26R;Lgr5”'** animals were treated with alternating doses of 
DT and TAM per day for 7 days (Fig. 3e). Because Bmil-expressing cells 
are most abundant in the first 5 cm of the duodenum, we focused our 
analysis on this region. Consistent with the increased number of Bmi1- 
expressing cells (Supplementary Fig. 7a), the proportion of LacZ- 
positive crypts (either partially or fully labelled) also increased 34% 
upon loss of Lgr5-expressing CBCs (Supplementary Fig. 7c). The most 
marked difference was in the number of fully labelled crypts. Only 2.3% 
of crypts were fully labelled in BmilCreER;R26R control mice during a 
6-day lineage tracing period, which was comparable with previous 
studies using a Bmil“"" knock-in allele”. Upon loss of Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs, the number of fully labelled crypts increased approximately 15- 
fold (Fig. 3h, iand Supplementary Fig. 7c). These results indicate that in 
the absence of Lgr5-expressing cells, Bmil-expressing cells are capable 
of directly giving rise to all intestinal cell types without going through 
Lgr5-positive intermediate cells. However, Bmil-expressing stem cells 
did not give rise to an increased number of labelled crypts in more distal 
regions of small intestine and colon upon loss of Lgr5-expressing CBCs 
(Fig. 3f, g), indicating that alternative stem cell pools must compensate 
for the loss of Lgr5-expressing stem cells in distal regions of the gut. 

Lastly, we tested whether Bmil-expressing cells give rise to Lgr5- 
expressing cells under normal conditions. Because Bmil- and Lgr5- 
expressing cells represent distinct although overlapping cell popula- 
tions, we carried out a series of short-term pulse-chase experiments 
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Figure 3 | Bmil-expressing stem cells are mobilized to compensate for the 
loss of Lgr5-expressing CBCs. a, Rare Bmil-expressing cells (arrows) are 
detected at positions 3 to 6 of the crypt base in the duodenum of Bmil@P’* 
reporter mice. b, Increased Bmil-expressing cells appear at the crypt base upon 
ablation of Lgr5-expressing CBCs. c, Higher magnification showing a Bmi1- 
expressing cell at position 4 of crypt base in Bmil°"?’* reporter mice. d, Close- 
up view of a crypt with multiple Bmi1-expressing cells after ablation of Lgr5- 
expressing cells. Arrows in a-d indicate (Bmil)-expressing cells. e, Dosing 
regimen for lineage tracing of Bmil-expressing cell progeny after ablation of 
Lgr5-expressing CBCs. H, harvest. f, g, Whole-mount X-GAL staining of the 
gastrointestinal tract. In both control mice and after ablation of Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs, Bmi1-expressing cells produce more progeny in the proximal than in the 
distal intestine. h, i, Close-up view of X-GAL-positive crypts in duodenum. 
Most of the labelled crypts have less than five X-GAL-positive cells in Bmi1- 
CreER;R26R control animals. Ablation of Lgr5-expressing CBCs stimulates 
production of progeny by Bmil-expressing cells. 36% of the crypts in the first 
5 cm of duodenum now become fully labelled (marked by arrows). Original 
magnification for panels: a-d at 40; f, g at 1.2X;h, i at 20x. 


using Bmil-CreER;R26R;Lgr5°'* mice. Twenty-four hours after 
TAM administration, most of the B-galactosidase (B-gal)-positive cells 
appeared as individuals, reflecting the normal pattern of Bmi1 expres- 
sion (Fig. 4a) in the initially labelled cells. Bmil-expressing cells (B-gal 
positive) overlapped with Lgr5-expressing cells (GFP positive) 
between positions 1 to 6 at the crypt base; the double-positive cells 
peaked at positions 3 and 4 (Fig. 4a—c). This observation is consistent 
with a previous report stating that Bmil mRNA expression (via quanti- 
tative polymerase chain reaction (qPCR) analysis) was readily detect- 
able in Lgr5-positive cells’. Later, between 48-72 h, clonal expansion 
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Figure 4 | Bmil-expressing cells give rise to Lgr5-expressing CBCs under 
normal and injury conditions. a—c, Bmi 1-CreER;R26R;Lgr5°* mice were 
dosed with 5 mg TAM and harvested 24h later. §-Gal-positive cells (red) 
derived from Bmil-expressing cells overlap with Lgr5-expressing CBCs (GFP- 
positive, green) at position 4 (arrow). A non-overlapping B-gal-positive cell was 
detected at position 7 in the same crypt (asterisk). d-f, More B-gal-positive cells 
(red) show overlapping expression (marked by arrow) with Lgr5-expressing 
CBCs (GFP *, green) at 48 h. g-i, At 72 h, clonal expansion from Bmi1-positive 
stem cells is now evident by a streak of f-gal-positive cells migrating upward 
(red). B-Gal-positive clones at lower crypt positions overlap with Lgr5- 


from Bmil-expressing cells was evident, as B-gal/GFP double-positive 
cells now appeared as doublets or triplets (Fig. 4d-i). We scored a total 
of 500 crypts at each time point and found that although a few cells 
were f-gal/GFP double positive (that is, expressing both Bmil and 
Lgr5) at 24h after TAM induction, this number doubled at 48h 
(Fig. 4j, k). Similarly, lineage tracing from Bmil-expressing cells 
carried out in mice treated for 6 days with DT and allowed to recover 
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expressing CBCs (arrow). j, k, Distribution of the Bmil-positive stem cell 
progeny (B-gal* cells) within the crypt at 24 and 48 h after TAM induction. 
j, Bmil-expressing cells appear as singles throughout the crypt base between 
positions 1 to 15. k, More cells are derived from Bmi1-expressing stem cells at 
48h. A significant portion of B-gal* cells also express Lgr5 (GFP*, green 
column), at positions 1 to 6. Overlapping cells (green) peak around positions 3, 
4 or 5.1, Dosing regimen used to study the recovery of Lgr5-expressing CBCs 
from Bmil-positive cells. m-o, Bmil-positive cells give rise to a fully labelled 
crypt (red), including newly formed Lgr5-expressing CBCs (GFP, arrows). 
The original magnification for all panels is 40x. 


for 72 h (Fig. 41) demonstrated that newly formed Lgr5-positive cells at 
the bottom of the crypts arose from Bmil-expressing cells (Fig. 4m-o). 
Together, these data show that Bmil-expressing cells can give rise to 
Lgr5-expressing cells both under normal physiological conditions and 
after insults that deplete CBCs. Similar to our observation, mTert- 
expressing stem cells could also give rise to Lgr5-positive cells over a 
5-day lineage tracing period”. 
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Our data support the existence of two stem cell pools in the epithelium 
of the small intestine: an actively proliferating stem cell compartment 
responsible for the daily maintenance of the intestine epithelium that is 
characterized by the expression of Lgr5, Ascl2 and Olfm4 (refs 1, 11, 17) 
and a distinct pool of stem cells expressing Bmil. Our results lend 
support to the two-stem-cell pool model that is based on computational 
approaches", and provide experimental evidence for recent models 
predicting that the intestine could fully recover after complete elimina- 
tion of cellular subpopulations deemed to be functional stem cells’. 
Our data do not support the recent proposal that Bmil-expressing cells 
are exclusively a subset of Lgr5-expressing cells’’; rather they indicate 
that under normal circumstances, Bmil-positive stem cells are 
upstream of rapidly cycling, Lgr5-expressing stem cells and replenish 
the pool of active stem cells, either to avoid exhaustion of actively 
cycling stem cells or to prevent the accumulation of damaged cells 
that may lead to the development of tumours. Importantly, we also 
demonstrate that when the Lgr5-expressing cell compartment is elimi- 
nated by DT treatment, Bmi1-expressing cells can increase in number, 
presumably as a compensatory mechanism. Under these conditions, 
Bmil-expressing cells contribute directly to the generation of all cell 
types of the intestinal epithelium to produce a functional organ until 
the rapidly cycling stem cell compartment is able to recover. Although 
it has been proposed that Bmil-expressing stem cells are quiescent’, 
this remains to be conclusively demonstrated. 

Distinct stem cell pools with differing cycling dynamics have previ- 
ously been observed in the hair follicle and in blood, organs that, like 
the intestine, undergo regular bouts of proliferation and regenera- 
tion*’’. The factors that regulate the interplay between discrete popu- 
lations of stem cells, and the precise hierarchical relationships among 
such populations, remain to be characterized. Although we have found 
that loss of Lgr5-positive cells is sustainable under short-term condi- 
tions in vivo, it remains to be determined whether such a scenario can 
persist for longer periods of time. Interestingly, depletion of Paneth 
cells, which are thought to be important for the maintenance of CBCs’, 
can be tolerated by mice for over 6 months without significant struc- 
tural defects of the epithelium”, supporting the idea that the intestine 
can function normally in the absence of CBCs. It will be important to 
determine how different stem cell populations sense the activity of 
other populations, whether rapidly cycling cells can repopulate more 
quiescent stem cell populations, and whether additional subpopula- 
tions of stem cells exist. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. Lgr5?™®’*, LersF®’* and Bmil-CreER alleles were generated as described 
in Methods. Bmil°'’’* mice were provided by I. Weissman’*. All studies and 
procedures involving animal subjects were approved by the Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committees of Genentech and the University of California, San 
Francisco, and were conducted strictly in accordance with the approved animal 
handling protocol. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Lgr5 and Bmil vector construction. The constructs for targeting the C57BL/6 
Lgr5 locus and the Bmil BAC transgene were made using a combination of 
recombineering, DNA synthesis and standard molecular cloning techniques””®. 

For Lgr5, a 7,213 bp fragment (assembly NCBI37/mm9, chr10:115,020,315- 
115,027,527) from a C57BL/6 BAC (RP23 library) was first retrieved into plasmid 
pBlight-TK”. To generate the DIR-EGFP KI vector for Lgr5,a DTR-EGFP-pA- 
loxP-Neo-loxP cassette was synthesized (Blue Heron/Origene, DTR-EGFP 
sequence was based on that described previously’, and inserted right after the 
ATG of Lgr5 (chr10:115,024,547, reverse strand), deleting the remainder of exon 1 
and splice donor of intron 1 (a 212 bp deletion). To generate the CreERT2 KI 
vector, a dsRed2-IRES-CreERT2-pA-Frt-neo-Frt cassette was synthesized (Blue 
Heron/Origene) and inserted at the same position as the DTR-EGFP cassette. The 
final vectors were confirmed by DNA sequencing. 

The Lgr5 KI vectors were linearized with Not] and C57BL/6 C2 embryonic 
stem cells were targeted using standard methods (G418-positive and gancyclovir- 
negative selection). Positive clones were identified using PCR and taqman analysis, 
and confirmed by sequencing of the modified locus. Correctly targeted embryonic 
stem cells were transfected with a Cre or Flpe plasmid, respectively, to remove the 
Neo cassette. The modified embryonic stem cells were then injected into blastocysts 
using standard techniques, and germline transmission was obtained after crossing 
the resulting chimaeras with C57BL/6N females. 

For Bmil, a 210kb C57BL/6 BAC (RP23-181D14, assembly NCBI37/mm9, 
chr2:18,464,619-18,674,471) was obtained and characterized by DNA fingerprint- 
ing. The BAC contains the Bmil locus and considerable 5’ and 3’ flanking 
sequence. An IRES-CreERT2-pA-frt-Neo-frt cassette was synthesized (Blue 
Heron/Origene) and inserted, using recombineering, 85 bp 3’ of the Bmil stop 
codon (after position chr2:18,606,193). Neo was then removed by transforming 
the modified BAC into arabinose-induced, SW105 cells**”? expressing the yeast 
protein Flp. C57BL/6 transgenic mice carrying the modified Bmil BAC were 
obtained using standard pronuclear microinjection methods” and characterized. 

We analysed the Lgr5°"™* mice at 24h after DT administration (50 gk ', 
intraperitoneal injection, n = 3), at 10 days of DT treatment (50 p1gkg ' every 
other day for 10 days, n = 5), 48h recovery (n = 3) and 96h recovery time points 
after four doses of DT (n = 2). The DT treatment could not be extended beyond 10 
days due to severe liver toxicity apparently mediated by a subset of Lgr5-DTR- 
EGFP-expressing hepatocytes. We analysed BmilCreER;R26R;Lgr5-'* at 24h 
(n = 2), 48h (n = 2) and 72h (n = 2) after TAM injection. Two-hundred and fifty 
B-gal-positive crypts were scored per mouse. 

Renal capsule explants. 3-5-mm small intestine pieces from E15 Lgr5 
embryos (n = 3) were grafted under the renal capsule of 6-8-week-old athymic 
nu/nu mice and allowed to develop for 3 weeks. We treated Lgr5? TR/CTeER. RIG6R 
renal grafts with 10 days TAM (n= 5), 10 days DI/TAM (n=5), 6 days DT 
followed by 6 days TAM (n=5) and 6 days TAM followed by 6 days DT 


-DTR/CreER 


(n = 5). Some GFP expression was seen outside of the CBC region due to perdur- 
ance of GFP protein as well as upregulation of the Lgr5 locus when Lgr5 is deleted’. 
DT cell ablation. Mice (between 6 and 12 weeks old) were given DT at 50 pgkg 
every 48 h through intraperitoneal injections. 

TAM labelling experiments. Mice (between 6 and 12 weeks old) were given 5 mg 
TAM in corn oil through intraperitoneal injection. 

Transmission electron microscopy. The tissues were fixed in 1/2 Karnovsky’s 
fixative (2% paraformaldehyde (PFA), 2.5% glutaraldehyde in 0.1 M sodium caco- 
dylate buffer, pH 7.2), washed in the same buffer, and post-fixed in 1% osmium 
tetroxide. The samples were then dehydrated through a series of ethanol, followed 
by propylene oxide and embedded in Eponate 12 (Ted Pella). Thin sections were 
stained with uranyl acetate and lead citrate and examined using a Philips CM12 or 
JEOL JEM-1400 TEM. 

Histology, immunohistochemistry and immunofluorescence. Animals were 
perfused with 2% PFA. Small intestine and colon were flushed with 2% PFA 
and fixed in 4% PFA overnight. Half of the materials were cryo-protected, embed- 
ded in OCT, and sectioned at 6 tum for immunofluorescence. The other half of the 
materials were paraffin embedded, sectioned at 3 j1m for histology and immuno- 
histochemistry. Antibodies: Ki67 (Neomarker), cleaved caspase 3 (Cell Signaling), 
GFP (Novus), chromogranin A (Neomarkers), -gal (Cappel). 

In situ hybridization and X-GAL staining. Full-length Lgr5 cDNA was cloned 
into the pGEM vector to make anti-sense DIG-probe. Protocols for in vitro tran- 
scription and in situ hybridization were as described previously*'. Whole-mount 
X-GAL staining was performed as described’. 

Crypt organoid culture. Crypt isolation and culture were performed as 
described". 
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Mechanical strain in actin networks regulates FilGAP 
and integrin binding to filamin A 


A. J. Ehrlicher’?, F. Nakamura’, J. H. Hartwig", D. A. Weitz? & T. P. Stossel! 


Mechanical stresses elicit cellular reactions mediated by chemical 
signals. Defective responses to forces underlie human medical 
disorders’ * such as cardiac failure® and pulmonary injury’. The 
actin cytoskeleton’s connectivity enables it to transmit forces 
rapidly over large distances’, implicating it in these physiological 
and pathological responses. Despite detailed knowledge of the 
cytoskeletal structure, the specific molecular switches that convert 
mechanical stimuli into chemical signals have remained elusive. 
Here we identify the actin-binding protein filamin A (FLNA)*? 
as a central mechanotransduction element of the cytoskeleton. 
We reconstituted a minimal system consisting of actin filaments, 
FLNA and two FLNA-binding partners: the cytoplasmic tail of 
B-integrin, and FilGAP. Integrins form an essential mechanical 
linkage between extracellular and intracellular environments, with 
B-integrin tails connecting to the actin cytoskeleton by binding 
directly to filamin*. FilGAP is an FLNA-binding GTPase- 
activating protein specific for RAC, which in vivo regulates cell 
spreading and bleb formation’®. Using fluorescence loss after 
photoconversion, a novel, high-speed alternative to fluorescence 
recovery after photobleaching’, we demonstrate that both externally 
imposed bulk shear and myosin-II-driven forces differentially regu- 
late the binding of these partners to FLNA. Consistent with struc- 
tural predictions, strain increases f-integrin binding to FLNA, 
whereas it causes FilGAP to dissociate from FLNA, providing a 
direct and specific molecular basis for cellular mechanotransduc- 
tion. These results identify a molecular mechanotransduction ele- 
ment within the actin cytoskeleton, revealing that mechanical strain 
of key proteins regulates the binding of signalling molecules. 

The composite cytoskeleton network in vivo provides dynamic cel- 
lular structure and actively generates movement. A physiological 
reconstituted in vitro network of actin and FLNA creates an elastic 
gel mechanically dominated by the rod-like actin filaments and cross- 
linked by flexible FLNA molecules. Applying strain to this network 
readily deforms FLNA crosslinks (Fig. 1a, b), and the specific structure 
and actin binding of FLNA suggest how these deformations might 
affect FLNA’s interaction of with some of its 90 or so other currently 
identified binding partners’. 

FLNA is an extended homodimer composed of two identical sub- 
units, each having an amino-terminal actin-binding domain followed 
by 24 immunoglobulin repeats!’ (Fig. 1c, d). The actin-binding 
domains and repeats 1-15 are designated ‘rod 1’ and form a linear 
structure that binds actin filaments. Repeats 16-23, comprising ‘rod 2’, 
however, form compact globular clusters that do not interact with 
actin filaments and contain most of FLNA’s binding-partner sites. 
Strain-dependent reversible straightening of these domains contributes 
to FLNA-actin network flexibility and may regulate local binding- 
partner affinity (Supplementary Fig. 1). Here we examine the effects 
of mechanical strain on FLNA’s interactions with two key rod-2 binding 
partners; cytoplasmic f-tail integrin, which nucleates an extensively 
characterized signalling’’ and adhesion’* complex, and FilGAP, which 
is a GTPase specific for RAC, a regulator of cellular activity such as actin 


assembly’®. Mechanical strain may regulate partner binding, and we 
propose that stretching FLNA crosslinks not only causes FilGAP to 
unbind, but also causes integrin to bind more strongly (Fig. 1c, d and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). Neighbouring immunoglobulin repeats cover 
integrin binding sites on FLNA repeats 19 and 21 (refs 15, 16), but 
computational simulations suggest that rod 2 of FLNA is highly flexible 
and that physiological forces are sufficient to expose these cryptic sites, 
allowing integrin to bind'”"* (Supplementary Fig 1a, b). FiIGAP binding 
occurs on each repeat 23, suggesting that FilGAP is able to bind repeat 
23 on both subunits simultaneously when unstressed, providing suf- 
ficient avidity to promote FilGAP association with FLNA (Fig. 1c and 
Supplementary Fig. 1c). Mechanical stretching of FLNA spatially sepa- 
rates repeats 23, preventing FilGAP from binding simultaneously to 
both”, thus causing it to dissociate (Fig. 1dand Supplementary Fig. 1d). 

To test these hypotheses and measure the effect of mechanical stress 
on binding-partner interactions with FLNA, we reconstituted networks 
of polymerized actin (F-actin) and FLNA containing the binding- 
partner FilGAP or f,-integrin. To quantify the strain-dependent 
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Figure 1 | Differential mechanotransduction in FLNA occurs through 
spatial separation of binding sites and opening cryptic sites. a, A gel of actin 
(red) crosslinked with filamin (blue) forms an orthogonal network. b, When 
this network is strained, crosslinks are deformed. c, The actin-binding domain 
of FLNA is shown in black, and is followed by repeats 1-7 (light blue) and 8-15 
(red/orange), which form the linear rod-1 region. Repeats 16-23 (dark blue) 
form the compact rod-2 region. FilGAP (green) binds repeats 23 and the 
cytoplasmic domain of B,-integrin (purple) is unbound. d, When FLNA is 
mechanically deformed, the cryptic integrin site on repeat 21 is exposed 
allowing B,-integrin to bind, whereas repeats 23 are spatially separated, 
preventing FilGAP from binding them both. 
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kinetics of these partners of FLNA, we developed fluorescence loss after 
photoconversion (FLAC), which takes advantage of the rapid photo- 
activation or conversion of photoactivatable fluorescent proteins 
(PAFPs) asa high-speed analogue to fluorescence recovery after photo- 
bleaching''. In FLAC, a sample with an initially non-fluorescent bind- 
ing partner is locally illuminated with a 50-ms pulse of 405-nm light, 
rapidly and permanently activating PAFP-conjugated partner fluor- 
escence (Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). Photoactivation fluorescently 
marks the sample faster than conventional photobleaching, and with- 
out the requirement of high excitation flux. After activation, unbound 
PAFP rapidly diffuses away, decreasing the fluorescence signal, whereas 
bound PAFP dissociates more slowly. The time-dependent decay of 
PAFP intensity reveals the kinetics of the FLNA binding partner, as 
slower decay indicates slower unbinding, and thus provides a direct, 
high-speed assay of dissociation. 

We tested the utility of these PAFP constructs in assaying binding 
kinetics by reconstituting F-actin and the PAFP-labelled binding partner 
with different forms of FLNA that have higher or lower affinities for 
B7-integrin or FilGAP. Consistent with immunoprecipitation data 
(Supplementary Fig. 3b, c), the fluorescence decay of f,-integrin 
labelled with photoactivatable green fluorescent protein (PA-GFP 
B7-integrin) was faster in wild-type FLNA networks than in the 
del41 variant (Supplementary Movie 1), demonstrating relatively 
stronger binding in the del41 mutant than in wild type. The fluor- 
escence decay of PA-GFP FilGAP was slower in wild-type FLNA net- 
works than in the M2474E mutant (Supplementary Movie 2), also in 
agreement with immunoprecipitation data (Supplementary Fig. 3a). 

We then applied the FLAC methodology to measure the mechano- 
sensitive aspect of interactions between PAFP-labelled binding partners 
and FLNA. We sheared networks of F-actin and FLNA containing 
PAFP-tagged FilGAP or B7-integrin in a precise and highly controlled 
fashion using a microscope stage comprising a stationary coverslip for 
the bottom of the sample and a piezo-controlled linear actuator for the 
top. When the FLNA/F-actin network was not strained, B7-integrin had 
a characteristic exponential decay time of 1.3 + 0.1 s. The application of 
a shear strain, y = 0.28, increased this time to 3.5 + 0.3 s (Fig. 2a). The 
change in fluorescence decay rate under strain describes how the geo- 
metric state of FLNA affects dissociation of }7-integrin; thus, mech- 
anically stretching FLNA molecules enhanced the ,-integrin binding. 
By contrast, FilGAP behaved qualitatively oppositely: unstrained net- 
works had a characteristic fluorescence decay time of 3.6 + 0.7 s, which 
decreased to 0.6 + 0.1s when a shear strain of y = 0.28 was applied 
(Fig. 2b). FLNA does not permanently crosslink actin, and by unbind- 
ing and rebinding on the timescale of ~6 min (Supplementary Fig. 6), it 
dynamically allows the network to relax to an unstressed state. After 
10min under strain, the network had sufficient time to dissipate 
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internal stress through FLNA remodelling, and the fluorescence decay 
time increased to 6.1 + 0.7 s, demonstrating the reversibility of strain- 
modulated FilGAP binding to FLNA (Fig. 2b). 

The application of unidirectional shear reveals the effects of strain 
on partner binding to FLNA; however, cells commonly generate 
internal stresses using molecular motors such as myosin. To examine 
the effects of cytoskeleton-induced stress, and as a physiological tech- 
nique complementary to external shear, we included myosin II in the 
networks to generate contractile stress” (Supplementary Fig. 9 and 
Supplementary Movie 3). We allowed the composite network to 
assemble and come to an unstressed equilibrium state over ~6h, after 
which time the incorporated myosin II had ceased contracting, by 
enzymatically exhausting the pool of added ATP, and dynamic 
FLNA remodelling had dissipated internal stresses. For unstressed 
FLNA, we measured B7-integrin and FilGAP fluorescence decay times 
of 1.6 + 0.1 and 1.5 + 0.1s, respectively (Fig. 3a, c). Including photo- 
labile ‘caged’ ATP in the sample allowed us to release fresh ATP and 
restart myosin motor activity”’’’, which contracts the actin network 
and strains FLNA crosslinks. In myosin-stressed FLNA, the integrin 
unbinding time increased to 2.5 + 0.2 s but the FilGAP unbinding time 
decreased to 0.9 + 0.1s (Fig. 3b, d). The application of either external 
shear or myosin contraction resulted in increased integrin binding and 
decreased FilGAP binding, demonstrating the robust, opposite beha- 
viours of these FLNA binding partners. 

The FLNA-crosslinked actin cytoskeleton is a large, percolated net- 
work that, owing to its filamentous actin structure, can readily transmit 
large mechanical deformations over long intracellular distances, yet 
FLNA is mechanosensitive to nanometre-scale molecular deforma- 
tions. This range of length scales contrasts with that of focal adhesion 
mechanosensitivity, which detects local mechanics and is limited to 
small spatial and strain scales owing to their size and connectivity”. 

In conclusion, we have developed in vitro systems to study quanti- 
tatively protein-protein interactions under mechanical force. Using 
PAFPs with the FLAC technique provides the increases in time reso- 
lution necessary for measuring transient kinetics, without the harsh 
intensity or duration of bleaching exposure required for fluorescence 
recovery after photobleaching. The results presented here establish 
FLNA as a mechanotransductive substrate within the cytoskeleton 
and highlight the utility of in vitro systems, in combination with 
FLAC, to determine quantitative responses of specific proteins. 

Mechanotransduction in vitro provides the biological specificity 
necessary for understanding how these complex regulatory signals 
may operate in vivo. Cellular mechanotransduction has been shown 
to induce rapid biochemical activity over long distances”. Because 
mechanical stimuli induce relatively large local deformations that 
decrease in magnitude with distance from the site of application, 
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Figure 2 | External bulk shear of F-actin/FLNA networks alters FLNA’s 
binding affinity for B7-integrin and FilGAP. a, Fluorescence intensity of PA- 
GFP £,-integrin as a function of time after photoactivation. When unstrained 
(blue), fluorescence of B7-integrin decays with a characteristic time constant of 
k = 1.3s. Following the application of a shear strain of y = 0.28, the time 
constant increases to 3.5 s, as the integrin dissociates more slowly from FLNA 


(n = 18). a.u., arbitrary units. b, Fluorescence intensity of PA-GFP FilGAP asa 
function of time after photoactivation. Unstrained (blue) FilGAP’s fluorescence 
decay time is k = 3.6s. A shear strain of y = 0.28 (red) decreased k to 0.6 s. This 
behaviour is reversible, and after allowing the network to relax for 10 min, 
removing all strain, k increases to 6.1 s (brown) (n = 10). 
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Figure 3 | Myosin II forces applied to F-actin/FLNA networks change 
FLNA’s binding affinity to B7-integrin and FilGAP. a, When depleted of 
ATP, myosin is in a rigor state. The FLNA within the network is not stressed 
and PA-GFP f,-integrin fluorescence decays with a characteristic time 
constant of k = 1.6s (blue). After caged ATP is released, myosin reactivates, 
straining FLNA crosslinks. The decay time constant increases to 2.5 s because 
the integrin dissociates more slowly from FLNA under stress. b, PA-mCherry 


FLNA mechanotransduction in vivo probably provides a rapid, 
distance-sensitive biphasic response by binding or unbinding integrins 
or FilGAP, respectively, as a result of the transmitted strain. Physi- 
ologically, the localization and binding of these proteins determine 
their activity. Strain-induced binding of integrin to FLNA may com- 
pete with talin binding to integrin’*, thus providing a mechano- 
sensitive switch for integrin activation and adhesion. FLNA’s homo- 
dimer structure may induce clustering of integrin, thereby reinforcing 
adhesion and concentrating signalling molecules at a specific location. 
FilGAP, when unbound from FLNA, relocates to the plasma mem- 
brane, where it inactivates RAC’. Active RAC levels profoundly affect 
cell movement”’, and increased RAC activity in FLNA-deficient cells 
correlates with increased apoptosis. Moreover, our measurements 
are consistent with in vivo studies demonstrating that RAC activity 
and expression seem to be force-regulated by FilGAP-FLNA interac- 
tions, because inhibiting FLNA or FilGAP increases RAC activity but 
applying local forces to wild-type cells causes FilGAP to decrease RAC 
activity"*. Because FLNA does not change FilGAP’s catalytic activity, 
mechanically induced redistribution alone might explain its regulation 
in vivo. Force-dependent conformational changes in structure required 
for mechanical regulation have been observed in many proteins, includ- 
ing FLNA in vivo”*°. By identifying FLNA as a mechanosensitive ele- 
ment within the cytoskeleton, we have clarified how RAC and integrin 
activity may be regulated by a specific molecular mechanotransduction 
pathway. Identifying mechanotransduction elements may direct novel, 
targeted therapeutic approaches by correcting or modulating mechan- 
osensitive binding. 
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alone as a control shows no significant difference between the unstrained and 
strained states. c, Fluorescence intensity of PA-GFP FilGAP as a function of 
time after photoactivation. d, In the ATP-depleted state, FilGAP’s fluorescence 
decay time is k = 1.5, and after release of the caged ATP (red), k decreases to 
0.9 s. In PA-GFP V734Y FilGAP, a non-FLNA binding mutant used as a 
control, the decay time in the unstrained state (0.7 s) is not significantly 
different from that in the strained state (0.8 s) (n = 20). 


METHODS SUMMARY 


PAFP fluorophore synthesis. PAFP fluorophore was genetically tagged to 
binding partners, creating PAFP-labelled B,-integrin and FilGAP. Solubility and 
correct binding of labelled partners was confirmed using western blots 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). 

FLAC methodology. An external 405-nm laser was coupled into a Leica SP5 
confocal microscope and used to illuminate a central, ~2-t1m spot for 50 ms, 
converting the PAFP from its dark state to its fluorescent state (Supplementary 
Figs 4 and 5). The decay in the fluorescence intensity, I(t), of the activated fluor- 
ophores was monitored and fitted with the exponential I(t) = ae~ vk + c, where kis 
the time constant of characteristic dissociation. Given k values represent best fits 
plus 95% confidence intervals. In the case of single-step uniaxial strain presented 
in Fig. 2, data were fitted to I(t) = ae “* + 0.5e "1 + ¢ to provide a more 
accurate fit and compensate for the rapid diffusion of free fluorophore. 

Sample cell composition. Shear cell samples consisted of 24 1M actin, 0.12 1M 
FLNA, X1 F-actin polymerization buffer (Methods), 2 uM Alexa 546 phalloidin 
and either PA-GFP FilGAP or PA-GFP f,-integrin, and were sheared in a piezo- 
driven shear cell (Supplementary Information). Sheared FLAC measurements for 
strained networks were acquired approximately 5-10s after shear. Myosin 
samples included 24 11M actin, 0.12 1M FLNA, 1 1M myosin II, X1 activity buffer 
(Methods) and 2M caged ATP, along with 2M Alexa 546 phalloidin and 
PA-GFP FilGAP or 241M Alexa 488 phalloidin and PA-mCherry {,-integrin. 
Samples were allowed to polymerize and consume available ATP over ~6h. 
FLAC measurements were then performed on the ATP-free unstressed network. 
Subsequently, the caged ATP (Sigma) was released by a 4-s exposure to a dif- 
fuse 50-mW, 365-nm light-emitting diode (Prizmatix), and within 3 s the network 
could be seen to homogenize under myosin contraction (Supplementary Fig. 9 and 
Supplementary Movie 3). FLAC measurements were then repeated in this active 
myosin-stressed network to quantify the strain-dependent binding activity. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Protein design and synthesis. Actin was purified from rabbit skeletal muscle and 
gel-filtered (HiLoad 16/60 Superdex 200pg; GE Healthcare) in G buffer’ (2 mM 
Tris-HCl, 0.2mM ATP, 0.2 mM CaCl, 0.2 mM DTT and 0.005% NaN3, pH 8.0). 
Aliquots of purified G-actin were frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at —80 °C. 
Before use, G-actin was thawed 12h in advance and dialyzed against fresh G 
buffer. Myosin II from rabbit skeletal muscle was obtained from Cytoskeleton 
(Denver). Human full-length FLNA and FilGAP were expressed using a baculo- 
virus expression system (Invitrogen) in sf9 insect cells and purified as previously 
described’. All the point or deletion mutants were generated using the 
QuickChange site-directed mutagenesis kit (Agilent Technologies). FilGAP and 
integrin constructs were expressed in sf9 cells as follows. The complementary 
DNA (cDNA) encoding PAFPs (PA-GFP and PA-mCherry, which were kind gifts 
from Jennifer Lippincott-Schwartz, NIH) were amplified by PCR using the for- 
ward primer GAAGATCTATGGTGAGCAAGGGCGAGG and the reverse pri- 
mer CGGGATCCCTTGTACAGCTCGTCCATG, and introduced into BamHI 
sites of pFASTBAC-HTb vector’? to construct pFASTBAC-HTb-PAFPs. The 
cDNA encoding the cytoplasmic domain (amino acids 769-789) of human B,- 
integrin was amplified by PCR using pET15-G4-integrin B, (a kind gift from Mark 
Ginsberg, UC San Diego) as a template with the forward primer GCGGATCCAA 
CTGGAAGCAGGACAGTAATC and the reverse primer CGGAATTCAGCG 
AGGATTGATGGTGG, and inserted into BamHI/EcoRI sites of pEASTBAC- 
HTb-PAFPs. For FilGAP, the cDNA encoding PAFPs was introduced into 
pFASTBAC-HTa-FilGAP at the Xbal cleavage site'’. The expressed proteins were 
purified by Ni-NTA affinity and gel filtration chromatography (Superose 12 and 
Superdex 200, GE Healthcare) as previously described’. Protein concentration 
was measured by absorption at 280nm using parameters calculated with 
ProtParam (http://au.expasy.org/tools/protparam.html). Genetic fusion of 
PAFPs to the binding partners* did not affect the binding-partner activity. 
Purified PAFP FilGAP proteins interact with full-length FLNA in the same 
dose-dependent manner as unlabelled FilGAP, and do not bind to the FLNA 
M2474E mutant, which lacks the FilGAP-binding site (Supplementary Fig. 2a). 
The PAFP-tagged cytoplasmic tail of B7-integrin was also found to retain its 
binding behaviour with FLNA, and predominantly interacts with the FLNA 
del41 variant, where the autoinhibitory ligand-binding site is constitutively 
exposed'>** (Supplementary Fig. 2b, c). 

Protein pull-down assay. The purified His-FiliGAP and His-PAFP FilGAP 
constructs were incubated with increasing amounts of FLAG-FLNA and 20 ul of 
FLAG-specific mAb M2 agarose (50% (v/v) slurry, Sigma) in binding buffer (50 mM 
Tris-HCl, 150mM NaCl, 0.1% (w/v) Triton X-100, 0.1mM -mercaptoethanol, 
0.1mM EGTA, pH 7.4; 400 pl) for 1h at 25°C. The beads were sedimented and 
washed three times with binding buffer. Proteins bound to the beads were solubilized 
in SDS sample buffer and separated by 9.0% (w/v) SDS-PAGE followed by immu- 
noblotting using rabbit polyclonal antibodies (pAbs) against FilGAP"*. For integrin, 
the purified His-PAFP ,-integrin (amino acids 769-789) was incubated with 
increasing amounts of wild-type and mutant (del41; amino-acid residues 2126- 
2167 are deleted) FLAG-FLNA and 40 il of FLAG-specific mAb M2 agarose 
(50% (v/v) slurry, Sigma) in binding buffer (25 mM Tris-HCl, 50 mM NaCl, 0.1% 
(w/v) Tween 20, 1mM DTT, 10% sucrose, 5mM MgCl, 1mM EGTA, pH 7.4; 
400 ul) for 2h at 25°C. The beads were sedimented and washed three times with 
the binding buffer. Proteins bound to the beads were solubilized in SDS sample buffer 
and separated by 10.0% (w/v) SDS-PAGE followed by immunoblotting using mouse 
mAb against His conjugated with horseradish peroxidase (Sigma). For the peptide 
pull-down assay, a synthetic peptide of the f,-integrin cytoplasmic domain 
(Cys-’”"KQDSNPLYKSAITTTINPR’”) was immobilized on Sulfo-Link agarose 
beads (1mgml') and mixed with increasing amounts of wild-type and mutant 
(del41, AA/DK, A2272D/A2274K) FLNA. Bound FLNA was detected by immuno- 
blotting using mouse mAb to FLNA. 

Reconstitution of actin-FLNA networks. Activity buffer'® (AB; 25 mM imida- 
zole, 150mM KCl, 5mM MgATP, 0.2 mM CaCl, and 1mM DTT, pH 7.4) and 
F-actin polymerization buffer** (FB; 20 mM Tris-HCl, 2 mM MgCl, 100 mM KCl, 
0.2 mM DTT, 0.2 mM CaCh, 0.5 mM ATP, pH 7.5) were formulated as established 
previously. Shear cell samples consisted of 24 11M actin, 0.12 4M FLNA, x1 EB, 
2M Alexa 546 phalloidin and either PA-GFP FilGAP or PA-GFP B,-integrin. 
Shear-cell design and measurements. A P-780 (Physik Instrumente) piezo- 
motor, incorporated into a home-built microscope stage, was controlled using 
LABVIEW software (National Instruments). The sample component of the micro- 
scope stage had as its lower plate a stationary glass coverslip within a stainless steel 
frame and had a glass upper plate connected by a steel post to the piezo-motor. The 
gap between the lower and upper plates was 300 um. A lateral shear was applied as 
illustrated in Supplementary Fig. 8. Strain is defined as the change of length 
divided by the original length. Thus, a 300-|1m vertical distance that is deformed 
to 312 um when sheared laterally by 85 jum is under an engineering strain of 1.04, 


or 4%. The parameter y is defined by the lateral shear divided by the sample 
thickness, yielding 85/300, or 0.28. Using a MATLAB-based Monte Carlo simu- 
lation of affine deformation, we calculated that a uniaxial shear strain of 0.28 
causes the angle of an isotropic distribution of FLNA crosslinks initially at 90° 
to increase and decrease their opening angles symmetrically about 90° (on respect- 
ive sides of the initially perpendicular intersection; Supplementary Fig. 8). Looking 
at the positive half of the distribution suggests that the weighted mean increase in 
opening angle is ~6.1°, with a peak of ~7.6°. 

Myosin II system. To examine the effects of cytoskeleton-induced stress, and as a 
physiological technique complementary to external shear, we included 11M 
myosin II in the networks to generate contractile stress as illustrated in 
Supplementary Fig. 9 and Supplementary Movie 3. Individual myosin II molecules 
bind their tail regions together to form minifilaments, bipolar assemblies of 8-13 
myosin molecules*'. These minifilaments allow the otherwise non-processive 
myosin II to operate collectively with an increased duty cycle, binding the 
minifilaments to actin filaments long enough for filament sliding and network 
contraction to occur. At 150mM KCl, approximately 8-13 myosin molecules 
associate into each minifilament”'. The number of myosin minifilaments per actin 
filament, Nine may be calculated from Nagai = [™]Ngi/ [a] Ms where [m] is the 
molar concentration of myosin, ng is the number of actin monomers per actin 
filament, [a] is the molar concentration of actin and my¢ is the number of myosin 
molecules per minifilament”. On the basis of an average actin filament length of 
~5 um and there being 13 myosin molecules per minifilament, we estimate that 
approximately six minifilaments bind per actin filament. Repeating this estimation 
with FLNA instead of myosin, we estimate that there are five FLNA crosslinks 
per actin filament, on the basis of each crosslink being composed of two FLNA 
molecules. Thus, the density of myosin minifilaments per actin filament is 
approximately equal to that of FLNA crosslinks. 

Samples were composed of 24 4M actin, 0.12 1M FLNA, 1M myosin II, X1 
AB and 2mM caged ATP, along with 2 uM Alexa 546 phalloidin and 50 nM PA- 
GFP FilGAP or 2 1M Alexa 488 phalloidin and 50 nM PA-mCherry B,-integrin. 

Each sample was allowed to polymerize and consume available ATP over ~6 h, 

at which point myosin minifilaments had ceased contracting and were in a rigor 
state. FLAC measurements were then performed on the ATP-free unstressed 
network. Subsequently, the caged ATP (Sigma) was released by a 4-s exposure 
to a diffuse, 50-mW, 365-nm light-emitting diode (Prizmatix). Within 3s, the 
network could be seen to become active, and it substantially homogenized within 
approximately 5 min. FLAC measurements were repeated in the active myosin- 
stressed network 10-20 min after ATP release, to quantify the strain-dependent 
binding activity. 
Imaging and analysis. Fluorescence recovery after photobleaching (FRAP) pro- 
vides an effective method to measure the diffusion and binding interactions of 
fluorescent proteins''; however, the time resolution of FRAP is not adequate for 
fast transient events. To overcome this time limitation, we have developed FLAC, 
which takes advantage of the rapid photoactivation or conversion of novel 
PAFPs*' (Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). In FLAC, an initially non-fluorescent 
sample is locally pulsed with 405-nm light, activating PAFP fluorescence, and 
the time-dependent decay of the PAFP intensity reveals its diffusion and binding 
kinetics. An additional advantage is that FLAC may present more accurate bind- 
ing/diffusion information than FRAP, as adequate photobleaching requires harsh 
conditions™* 

Time-dependent fluorescence images were acquired with a confocal microscope 
(TCS SP5, Leica) using a X10, 0.3 NA objective with images captured every 30- 
100 ms. PAFPs were activated using a 50-ms, ~5-mW shuttered pulse from an 
external, 405-nm laser (Bestofferbuy) coupled into the confocal microscope using 
its non-descanned X1 port. A custom-built filter cube was installed with the filter 
holder rotated azimuthally by 90° to allow the 405-nm laser light entering the X1 
port to be reflected upwards to the objective through a long-pass dichroic filter 
(Di01-R405-25x36, Semrock) and illuminate a 2-1m spot in the centre of the 
sample x-y plane. 

Fluorescence in the photoactivation region was monitored in time and consti- 
tutes the principal data for the experiments. Data was collected before, during and 
after photoactivation and analysed in MATLAB. Fluorescence before activation 
represents the background signal, and was mainly a mixture of detection noise and 
background fluorescence. The background was defined as zero and subtracted 
from the data for each measurement. Data collected after activation was normal- 
ized to its maximum value, which was reached ~10 ms after photoactivation. 
Thus, fluorescence intensity data sets range from 1 at time zero after normalization 
and approach zero (background) at long times. Although a wide variety of fitting 
algorithms and procedures exist for FRAP, which in its analysis is mathematically 
similar to FLAC, we use a single exponential decay, I(t) = ae~ vk +. © to fit our data. 
These fits are accurate, allow us to differentiate data quantitatively as simply as 
possible with a single time constant, k (the characteristic fluorescence decay time), 
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and do not invoke a variety of free parameters or models with a-priori assump- 
tions''. In each case, the fluorescence intensity decay is quantified and numerically 
compared using the same individual sample with and without strain to ensure 
consistency, eliminate artefacts or variability, and isolate mechanical strain as the 
single variable. In the case of single-step uniaxial strain presented in Fig. 2, data 
were fitted to I(t) = ae "* + 0.5e “19 + ¢ to provide a more accurate fit and 
compensate for the rapid diffusion of free fluorophore. 

Photobleaching decays times were measured by photoactivating PAFP nonspe- 
cifically adsorbed to the glass surface, and were found to be in excess of 800s, 
making them negligible on the timescale of FLAC experiments (<10 s), as shown 
in Supplementary Fig. 7. Photoconversion times were determined by acquiring 
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fluorescence intensity images of PAFP adsorbed to glass every 3 ms during a 50- 
ms, 405-nm activation flash, as shown in Supplementary Fig. 4. 
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Changes in redox status are a conspicuous feature of immune 
responses in a variety of eukaryotes’, but the associated signalling 
mechanisms are not well understood. In plants, attempted micro- 
bial infection triggers the rapid synthesis of nitric oxide** and a 
parallel accumulation of reactive oxygen intermediates, the latter 
generated by NADPH oxidases related to those responsible for the 
pathogen-activated respiratory burst in phagocytes’. Both nitric 
oxide and reactive oxygen intermediates have been implicated in 
controlling the hypersensitive response, a programmed execution 
of plant cells at sites of attempted infection***. However, the 
molecular mechanisms that underpin their function and coord- 
inate their synthesis are unknown. Here we show genetic evidence 
that increases in cysteine thiols modified using nitric oxide, termed 
S-nitrosothiols, facilitate the hypersensitive response in the 
absence of the cell death agonist salicylic acid and the synthesis 
of reactive oxygen intermediates. Surprisingly, when concentra- 
tions of S-nitrosothiols were high, nitric oxide function also 
governed a negative feedback loop limiting the hypersensitive res- 
ponse, mediated by S-nitrosylation of the NADPH oxidase, 
AtRBOHD, at Cys 890, abolishing its ability to synthesize reactive 
oxygen intermediates. Accordingly, mutation of Cys 890 compro- 
mised S-nitrosothiol-mediated control of AIRBOHD activity, per- 
turbing the magnitude of cell death development. This cysteine is 
evolutionarily conserved and specifically S-nitrosylated in both 


human and fly NADPH oxidase, suggesting that this mechanism 
may govern immune responses in both plants and animals. 
Complex plants do not possess a nitric oxide synthase structurally 
related to those found in animals; nevertheless, a number of potential 
sources for pathogen-triggered nitric oxide synthesis have been 
described, including nitrate reductase and an arginine-dependent 
nitric-oxide-synthase-like activity’. S-nitrosylation, the addition of a 
nitric oxide moiety to a reactive cysteine thiol to form an S- 
nitrosothiol® (SNO), is an important route for nitric oxide bioactivity. 
In Arabidopsis, an S-nitrosoglutathione (GSNO) reductase (AtGSNOR1) 
governs both the concentrations of GSNO and, indirectly, protein 
SNOs*. We determined the temporal profile of SNO concentrations 
during the development of hypersensitive response in atgsnor1-3 and 
atgsnor1-1 plants, in which AtGSNOR1 activity is absent or increased, 
respectively*. Thus, SNO concentrations were anticipated to be higher 
in atgsnor1-3 and lower in atgsnor1-1 plants, relative to wild type. 
SNO concentrations were also determined in the NO overproducing 1 
(nox1) mutant’. Such plants were challenged with the bacterial patho- 
gen Pseudomonas syringae pv. tomato (Pst) DC3000 expressing either 
AvrB or AvrRps4 effector proteins, which are recognized by the resist- 
ance (R) gene products RPM1 and RPS4, respectively, each a prototypic 
member of a distinct R protein subclass'®"’. In each case, SNO concen- 
trations increased over time in all the Arabidopsis lines tested (Fig. 1a, b), 
relative to Pst DC3000 controls (Supplementary Fig. 1). However, 
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Figure 1 | SNOs positively regulate cell death by hypersensitive response. 
a, Profile of SNO accumulation following challenge with Pst DC3000 (avrB). 
b, SNO accumulation following attempted Pst DC3000 (avrRps4) infection. 
c, Total salicylic acid (SA) accumulation in response to attempted Pst DC3000 
(avrB) colonization. d, Accumulation of salicylic acid following Pst DC3000 
(avrRps4) challenge. e, Cell death development in the given Arabidopsis 
genotypes, triggered by 5 X 10°c.fu. ml! Pst DC3000 (avrB) at 15h.p.i. and 
scored by trypan blue staining. c.f.u., colony-forming unit; h.p.i., hours post- 
inoculation. f, Magnitude of cell death development in the stated plant lines 
following challenge with 5 X 10°c.fu. ml! Pst DC3000 (avrRps4) at 15h.p.i., 


determined by trypan blue staining. g, Cell death development in the given 
Arabidopsis genotypes, triggered by 5 X 10°c.f.u.ml! Pst DC3000 at 15 h.p.i. 
and scored by trypan blue staining. h, Extent of cell death development 
established by electrolyte leakage in the given Arabidopsis genotypes following 
challenge with Pst DC3000 (avrB) at 1 x 10° cfu. ml _!. i, Quantification of cell 
death by electrolyte leakage in the stated plant lines in response to Pst DC3000 
(avrRps4). j, Growth of H. arabidopsidis Emwa1 at 10 d post-inoculation in the 
given Arabidopsis genotypes. Data points represent mean + s.e. (n = 3). Unless 
stated otherwise, avirulent strains of Pst DC3000 were infiltrated at 

1X 10°c.fu.ml~!. 
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concentrations of these molecules were higher in atgsnor1-3 and nox1 
plants than in wild type. Similar results were obtained when we used 
reporters of NO accumulation’” (Supplementary Fig. 2a—d). 

We also determined the profile of salicylic acid accumulation 
(salicylic acid is a cell death agonist’) in these lines. Total salicylic acid 
accumulation was diminished in atgsnor1-3 and nox] plants relative to 
wild type (Fig. 1c, d and Supplementary Fig. 3a), as was free salicylic 
acid and salicylic acid B-glucoside (Supplementary Fig. 3b-e). 
Together, these results suggest that atgsnor1-3 and nox1 plants accrue 
markedly more SNOs over time during the development of hyper- 
sensitive response, and that the atgsnor1-1 line accumulates signifi- 
cantly fewer. Further, salicylic acid concentrations are diminished in 
atgsnor1-3 and nox] plants. 

Next we assessed the development of hypersensitive response in 
these plants. Challenge with Pst DC3000 expressing either avrB or 
avrRps4 revealed that this defence response was delayed in atgsnor1-1 
plants relative to wild type. In contrast, the development of hyper- 
sensitive response in atgsnor1-3 and nox1 plants was accelerated 
(Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). To determine the extent of cell death by 
hypersensitive response (CDHR), a smaller inoculum of Pst DC3000 
strains was used and the resulting leaves were stained with trypan 
blue, which marks dead or dying plant cells’. Relative to wild type, 
atgsnor1-3 and nox1 plants showed a prominent increase in cell death, 
but this response was markedly reduced in the atgsnor1-1 line (Fig. 
le-g). We corroborated these findings by quantifying cell-death- 
induced electrolyte leakage. Again, cell death was significantly greater 
in atgsnorl-3 and nox1 plants than in wild type, and there was a 
decrease in the atgsnor1-1 line (Fig. 1h, i and Supplementary Fig. 5). 
To confirm and extend these findings, we studied the effect of high 
SNO concentrations mediated by atgsnor1-3 on the hypersensitive 
response in the absence of SALICYLIC ACID INDUCTION 
DEFICIENT 2 (SID2) function, which is required for pathogen- 
triggered salicylic acid synthesis'*. There was no significant difference 
in the extent of cell death development in the atgsnor1-3 sid2 double 
mutant relative to the atgsnorl-3 line (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
Collectively, these findings imply that in atgsnor1-3 and nox] plants, 
the development of CDHR has accelerated kinetics and increased 
magnitude. However, in atgsnor1-1 plants, cell death development is 
reduced. Thus, despite diminished salicylic acid concentrations, a 
greater concentration of SNO positively regulates the development 
of the hypersensitive response mediated by at least two distinct R gene 
subclasses. 

CDHR does not seem to be required for limiting bacterial infec- 
tion*”>. Therefore, to identify a potential role for SNO-driven cell death 
in disease resistance, we challenged atgsnor1-3 plants with the avirulent 
oomycete Hyaloperonospora arabidopsidis isolate Emwal, which is 
recognized by RPP4 (ref. 16). The death of challenged host cells has 
been proposed as a key resistance mechanism against oomycetes”™'”. As 
expected, cell death was more pronounced in atgsnor1-3 plants, relative 
to wild type, in response to Emwal (Supplementary Fig. 7). In addition 
to its role in cell death, salicylic acid is also a key immune activator, and 
plants defective in its accumulation routinely show diminished defence 
responses”. Indeed, the Arabidopsis sid2 mutant, in which pathogen- 
induced salicylic acid accumulation is reduced’*"*, was compromised 
in RPP4-mediated resistance against Emwal (Fig. 1j). By contrast, even 
though salicylic acid concentrations were equally reduced, relative to 
wild type, in atgsnor1-3 plants (Supplementary Fig. 8a—c), Emwal 
failed to complete its life cycle in these plants in the same way it did 
in the resistant wild-type line (Fig. 1j). An atgsnorl-3 sid2 double 
mutant also had increased resistance against Emwal relative to sid2 
plants (Fig. 1j). Moreover, although SNO and nitrite concentrations 
are higher in atgsnor1-3 plants, in sid mutants they are comparable to 
wild type (Supplementary Fig. 9a, b). Therefore, cell death develop- 
ment mediated by increased SNO is sufficient to convey resistance 
against Emwal in the absence of salicylic acid accumulation and asso- 
ciated defence responses. 
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NO function is thought to be closely interconnected with that of 
reactive oxygen intermediates (ROIs) in cell death development**. We 
therefore monitored ROI accumulation activated by distinct R pro- 
teins in atgsnor1 and nox1 mutants, as determined by 3’,3’-diamino- 
benzidine (DAB) staining’. Relative to wild type, atgsnor1-3 and nox1 
plants showed decreased pathogen-induced ROI accumulation, 
whereas mutant afgsnor1-1 plants accumulated more ROIs even in 
the absence of pathogen challenge (Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary 
Fig. 10a, b). Hence, in addition to being autonomous of salicylic acid, 
increased SNO concentrations may also facilitate CDHR indepen- 
dently of DAB-detectable ROI accumulation. To explore this possibil- 
ity further, we studied the effect of high SNO concentrations on the 
hypersensitive response in the absence of the NADPH-dependent 
oxidases ALRBOHD and AtRBOHF, which drive pathogen-induced 
ROI synthesis*. As expected, atrbohD and atrbohF single and double 
mutants showed decreased pathogen-induced CDHR than did wild- 
type plants, indicating that ROI synthesis is required for full develop- 
ment of the hypersensitive response (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 11). 
However, CDHR was not significantly different in atgsnor1-3 atrbohD, 
atgsnor1-3 atrbohF and atgsnor1-3 atrbohD atrbohF mutants than in 
atgsnor1-3 plants (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Figs 11 and 12a), despite 
the reduced ROI accumulation in these lines (Supplementary Fig. 12b). 
These results suggest that high SNO concentrations can facilitate 
CDHR independently of ROI synthesis mediated by AtRBOHD or 
AtRBOHF. 

Next we asked how SNO concentrations governed by AtGSNOR1 
are able to manipulate ROI concentrations. A1RBOHD is responsible 
for virtually all the DAB-detectable ROIs induced by avirulent strains 
of Pst DC3000°. Thus, it is plausible that SNO concentrations regulate 
AtRBOHD function. However, basal or pathogen-triggered changes in 
SNO concentration did not influence ALRBOHD protein concentra- 
tions, as determined by monitoring a Myc-AtRBOHD fusion protein 
detected by a Myc-specific antibody in atrbohD atgsnor1 double 
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Figure 2 | Increased SNO concentrations blunt NADPH oxidase activity 
and reduce ROI accumulation. a, ROI accumulation determined by DAB 
staining in the given Arabidopsis genotypes following challenge with Pst 
DC3000 (avrB). a.u., arbitrary units. b, Accumulation of ROIs in the stated 
plant lines in response to attempted Pst DC3000 (avrRps4) infection. c, Cell 
death development in atgsnor1 double and triple mutants in response to 
attempted Pst DC3000 (avrB) infection at 1 X 10°c.f£u.ml | at 48h.p.i. A 
Student’s t-test comparing cell death in atgsnor1-3 with that in atgsnor1-3 
atrbohF plants, in a similar fashion to the other double and triple mutants, 
established that there was no statistically significant difference (P = 0.6466). 
d, NADPH oxidase activity in Arabidopsis following exposure to the given 
natural nitric oxide donors or related control treatments. AA at 480 nm, change 
in absorbance. e, NADPH oxidase activity in given Arabidopsis lines at 24 h.p.i. 
following challenge with Pst DC3000 (avrB). Data points represent mean ~ s.e. 
(n = 3). Avirulent strains of Pst DC3000 were infiltrated at 1 X 10° c.f.u. ml! 
unless stated otherwise. 
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mutants (Supplementary Fig. 13). To explore whether SNOs could 
directly regulate NADPH oxidase activity, microsomal preparations 
from pathogen-challenged wild-type leaves were treated with the 
natural nitric oxide donor GSNO or S-nitroso-L-cysteine (Cys-NO), 
and NADPH oxidase activity was determined. Exposure to either 
GSNO or, to a lesser extent, Cys-NO significantly reduced the activity 
of this enzyme relative to the buffer control treatment (Fig. 2d). 
Furthermore, the absence of an effect following exposure to reduced 
glutathione (GSH) confirmed the specificity of this response. To deter- 
mine the possible biological consequences of these findings, we mea- 
sured the activity of this protein in atgsnor1-3, atgsnorl-1, nox1 and 
wild-type leaves challenged with Pst DC3000 (avrB). NADPH oxidase 
activity was significantly reduced in atgsnor1-3 and nox1 plants that 
have high SNO concentrations (Fig. 2e). Collectively, these findings 
suggest that changes in SNO concentrations can modulate NADPH 
oxidase activity, implying that this protein might be regulated by 
S-nitrosylation. 

To determine whether NADPH oxidase might be S-nitrosylated, 
recombinant protein was exposed to a range of either GSNO or Cys- 
NO concentrations typically used to score for S-nitrosylation in vitro’, 
and was monitored for the formation of SNO-AtRBOHD by the biotin- 
switch method. AtRBOHD was S-nitrosylated in a concentration- 
dependent fashion by either GSNO or Cys-NO (Fig. 3a, b). 
Furthermore, the addition of dithiothreitol strikingly reduced the con- 
centration of SNO-AtRBOHD formation (Fig. 3b), consistent with the 
presence ofa reversible thiol modification. AIRBOHD contains a num- 
ber of cysteines that might serve as sites for this redox-based modifica- 
tion. The carboxy- and amino-terminal portions of this protein were 
therefore expressed, exposed to GSNO and subjected to biotin-switch 
analysis. Only the C-terminal portion of ALRBOHD was S-nitrosylated 
(Fig. 3c). The C-terminal portion of AARBOHD has two cysteines: Cys 
825 and Cys 890. These residues were therefore mutated either 
individually or in combination, and the resulting proteins were 
expressed, treated with GSNO and analysed by the biotin-switch 
method. The Cys890Ala mutation but not the Cys825Ala mutation 
abolished S-nitrosylation of ALRBOHD (Fig. 3d). Mass spectrometry 
analysis was also consistent with S-nitrosothiol formation at Cys 890 
(Supplementary Fig. 14). Collectively, these findings imply that 
AtRBOHD is specifically S-nitrosylated in vitro on Cys 890. 

Cys 890 is evolutionarily conserved, suggesting that NADPH 
oxidases from other eukaryotes might also be S-nitrosylated (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 15). We therefore exposed recombinant human and 
Drosophila RBOH proteins to either GSNO or Cys-NO. Both of these 
proteins were specifically S-nitrosylated (Supplementary Fig. 16a, b). 
The site of SNO formation was Cys 537 for human NOX2 (also known 
as CYBB) and Cys 1315 for Drosophila Nox (Supplementary Fig. 16c, 
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Figure 3 | S-nitrosylation of ALRBOHD. a, S-nitrosylation of recombinant 
AtRBOHD in vitro by the nitric oxide donor GSNO. b, Cys-NO S-nitrosylates 
recombinant AtRBOHD and this is reversible by treatment with dithiothreitol 
(DTT). c, The C terminus of AtRBOHD is S-nitrosylated by GSNO. 

d, S-nitrosylation analysis of wild-type and mutant AtRBOHD derivatives. e, In 
vivo S-nitrosylation of wild-type and mutant derivatives of ALRBOHD in the 
given plant genotypes 24h after 5 X 10°c.f.u. ml’ Pst DC3000 (avrB) 
infiltration. ALRBOHD was detected by virtue of its c-Myc tag using antibodies 
raised against this tag. ALRBOH proteins in a~d were examined 20 min post- 
exposure to nitric oxide donors. All experiments were repeated at least twice, 
with similar results. 
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d), both of which corresponded to Cys 890 of AARBOHD (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 15). Together, these data suggest that NADPH oxidases from 
at least two animals are specifically S-nitrosylated at this conserved 
cysteine, raising the possibility that this redox modification might 
regulate the activity of these enzymes in many other eukaryotes. 
Interestingly, an organizer protein, absent from plants, that interacts 
with animal NADPH oxidases may also be subject to S-nitrosylation in 
endothelial cells**. Therefore, in mammals NADPH oxidase function 
might also be regulated indirectly by another reactive cysteine residue. 

To determine whether AtRBOHD is S-nitrosylated in vivo during 
the hypersensitive response, transgenic atrbohD lines expressing 
either Myc-tagged wild-type ALRBOHD or mutant derivatives were 
challenged with Pst DC3000 (avrB). Subsequently, endogenous proteins 
were subjected to biotin-switch analysis and biotinylated proteins 
purified with streptavidin beads. These proteins were then immuno- 
blotted with an anti-Myc antibody. Both wild-type ALRBOHD and the 
Cys825Ala mutant were S-nitrosylated, but the Cys890Ala mutant 
and the Cys825Ala Cys890Ala double mutant were not (Fig. 3e). 
Thus, AtRBOHD is specifically S-nitrosylated in vivo at Cys 890 
during the plant defence response. 

To understand whether S-nitrosylation of Cys 890 can modulate the 
activity of ALRBOHD, we first computationally modelled the structure 
of this protein. This indicated that Cys 890 is positioned closely behind 
the conserved Phe 921 and Phe 570 residues in At(RBOHD and NOX2, 
respectively. Similar to the homologous Tyr 247 in ferredoxin reduc- 
tase’, these residues are expected to have a significant role in binding 
flavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD). Accordingly, mutation of Phe 570 
was reported to impair NOX2 function’®. The model further predicts 
that S-nitrosylation of ALRBOHD at Cys 890 may disrupt the side- 
chain position of Phe 921, impeding FAD binding (Supplementary Fig. 
17a, b). To extend these findings, we determined the consequences of 
introducing an S-nitrosylated Cys 890 into our model. This disrupted 
the coplanar localization of Phe 921, thereby destabilizing or sterically 
ejecting FAD (Supplementary Fig. 18a, b). Consistent with these pre- 
dictions, we found that prior GSNO exposure markedly reduced the 
binding of this cofactor to AtRBOHD. Conversely, GSNO did not 
diminish FAD binding in the Cys 890 AtRBOHD mutant (Fig. 4a). 
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Figure 4 | The ALRBOHD Cys890Ala mutant shows increased activity 
during the defence response, amplifying ROI accumulation and cell death 
development. a, Quantification of FAD binding following prior GSNO or GSH 
treatment of wild-type ALRBOHD or the mutant Cys890Ala derivative. 
b, NADPH oxidase activity in plant extracts from the given Arabidopsis 
genotypes infiltrated with Pst DC3000 (white) or Pst DC3000 (avrB) (black) at 
24h.p.i.c, ROI accumulation determined by DAB staining in the leaves of given 
plant lines infiltrated with Pst DC3000 (white) and Pst DC3000 (avrB) (black) 
at 24h.p.i. d, Extent of cell death development determined by electrolyte 
leakage in the given wild-type and mutant Arabidopsis lines following challenge 
with Pst DC3000 (avrB) infiltrated at 1 X 10° c.f£u. ml 1. Data points represent 
mean + s.e. (n = 3). Unless stated otherwise, all strains of Pst DC3000 were 
infiltrated at 1 X 10°c.fu.ml |. 
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Thus, S-nitrosylation of AtRBOHD may preclude FAD binding 
inhibiting the activity of this enzyme. 

To explore the possible biological consequence of ALRBOHD SNO 
formation at Cys 890 and the resulting loss of FAD binding, we 
monitored NADPH oxidase activity in mutant atrbohD plants expres- 
sing either a wild-type AtRBOHD transgene or the Cys890Ala deriv- 
ative. Pathogen-induced levels of leaf NADPH oxidase activity were 
significantly increased in the Cys890Ala mutant, relative to wild type 
(Fig. 4b). Furthermore, pathogen-induced ROI accumulation was 
greater in the Cys890Ala mutant line than in wild type (Fig. 4c). 
These data imply that S-nitrosylation of ALRBOHD at Cys 890 during 
the development of hypersensitive response blunts NADPH oxidase 
activity, resulting in decreased ROI generation. To determine the pos- 
sible impact of the ALRBOHD Cys890Ala mutation on cell death, we 
challenged plants possessing this mutation with Pst DC3000 (avrB) 
and scored the extent of their response. There was a significant 
increase in cell death in the ALRBOHD Cys890Ala line relative to wild 
type (Fig. 4d). Thus, enhanced ROI production in the Cys890Ala 
mutant, which is not a target for S-nitrosylation, facilitates CDHR. 
This work was confirmed and extended by determining in parallel 
SNO accumulation, NADPH oxidase activity and cell death develop- 
ment in the ALRBOHD Cys890Ala mutant line, relative to wild type, 
following attempted pathogen ingress (Supplementary Fig. 19a-c). 
Together, this information implies that S-nitrosylation of ALRBOHD 
at Cys 890 promoted by increasing SNO concentrations serves to 
curb excessive cell death by blunting AtRBOHD-dependent ROI 
synthesis. 

These data establish a molecular framework for SNO function during 
the hypersensitive response. We speculate that on attempted infection, 
total cellular SNOs governed by AtGSNORI and ROIs synthesized by 
AtRBOHD’, in combination with salicylic acid accumulation", posi- 
tively regulate the development of cell death. However, as SNO con- 
centrations increase during the pathogen-triggered nitrosative burst, 
salicylic acid accumulation is reduced and further S-nitrosylation of 
AtRBOHD at Cys 890 decreases ROI synthesis. Collectively, this 
molecular dialogue may serve to limit cell death development during 
the hypersensitive response (Supplementary Fig. 20). 

Our findings are reminiscent of those in animals, where increasing 
concentrations of total cellular SNOs drive apoptosis in a variety of 
tissues’*. Conversely, S-nitrosylation of the pro-apoptotic regulators 
nuclear factor kB’ and caspase cysteine protease” function to con- 
strain cell death development. Furthermore, SNO formation at a con- 
served cysteine in NADPH oxidases from plants, humans and flies 
implies that this novel pro-survival mechanism might operate during 
immune function throughout such complex eukaryotes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Pathogen inoculations and small-molecule measurements. A variety of Pst 
DC3000 strains and H. arabidopsidis isolates were used for pathogen inoculations, 
as indicated. Trypan blue and DAB staining were conducted for detection of 
cell death and ROI accumulation, respectively”*. Salicylic acid was determined 
using a mini-scale procedure” based on high-pressure liquid chromatography. 
SNO contents were analysed using a chemiluminescence-based procedure”. 
Diaminofluorescein diacetate imaging was applied for the detection of nitric oxide. 
Electrolyte leakage was measured by using a DiST WP conductivity meter to 
quantify cell death. 

Gene constructs and transgenic plants. For cloning of NADPH oxidase genes 
and site-directed mutagenesis, the pGEX4T-1 vector and the QuickChange II Site- 
Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene) were used, respectively. Transgenes were 
generated by using the pUNI51 cloning vector and the pKYLX-myc9-loxp binary 
vector, and subsequently were introduced into Arabidopsis plants. See Methods for 
full details. 

Biochemistry and computational modelling. NADPH oxidase activity was 
determined by using epinephrine and NADPH as substrates. In vitro and vivo 
S-nitrosylation assays used either an anti-biotin or an anti-Myc9 antibody, respec- 
tively. Mass spectrometry was done using a capillary gas high-pressure liquid 
chromatography tandem mass spectrometry analysis system. For computational 
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modelling of NOX2 and AtRBOHD, we used Phyre, Deep View, SwissModel and 
Jpred as described in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Histochemical analysis and small-molecule measurements. Cells committed to 
die were visualized with lactophenol-trypan blue as described previously’’. 
Peroxides were stained with DAB*. Catalase effectively eliminated DAB staining. 
H202-dependent DAB staining was observed in all the Arabidopsis lines described 
in this work. For quantification of either cell death or H,O, accumulation, the 
extent of either trypan blue or DAB staining, respectively, was determined in six 
leaves per line in arbitrary units, for each time point and from three independent 
experiments, using the ‘saturation’ function in PaintShop Pro 8 (Corel). 

Salicylic acid and salicylic acid B-glucoside concentrations were determined 
using a mini-scale procedure” based on high-pressure liquid chromatography. 
For the identification of SNOs, tissue extracts were generated at given times after 
pathogen inoculation and these samples were analysed by a chemiluminescence- 
based procedure (Sievers nitric oxide analyser) as described previously”. 

For diaminofluorescein diacetate imaging, rosette leaves were incubated for 
15min in a solution of 15 1M diaminofluorescein diacetate (Alexis) containing 
5 mM MES KOH, pH 5.7, 0.25 mM KCl and 1 mM CaCl, and were then washed 
for 5 min (ref. 31). Fluorescent signals were detected using a Bio-Rad Radiance 
2100 confocal microscope (Nikon Eclipse, TE2000-U). The dye was excited at 
488 nm, and images were collected at emission wavelengths of 500-530 nm. 
Green fluorescence-specific intensities were quantified using IMAGEJ (version 
1.45h). 

Plant material and pathogen inoculations. Arabidopsis accession Col-0 and 
cognate mutants were grown under 16h of light at 22 °C and 8h of darkness at 
18°C. Pst DC3000 was grown, maintained and inoculated as described prev- 
iously**. Pst DC3000 strains were inoculated at the concentrations stated. H. 
arabidopsidis infections were as described previously’®. 

Electrolyte leakage. The protocol for electrolyte leakage was adapted from a 
previously described method’. Four-week-old plants were injected with bacteria 
in 10mM MgCl. Ten minutes after injection, 5.0-mm-diameter leaf disks were 
collected from the injected area and washed extensively with water for 10 min, and 
then ten discs were placed in a Petri dish with 6 ml of water. Conductivity mea- 
surements (three replicates for each treatment) were taken over time by using a 
DiST WP conductivity meter (HANNA Instruments). The units of this measure- 
ment are microsvedbergs per centimetre, where the distance refers to that between 
the electrodes. 

Cloning of NADPH oxidase genes and site-directed mutagenesis. The primers 
used to clone the N terminus (from K2 to N357; 356 amino acids) and the C 
terminus (from K756 to F921; 166 amino acids) of ALRBOHD, the C terminus 
(from N430 to E540; 111 amino acids) of Homo sapiens NOX2 (gi_163854302) 
and the C terminus (from 11198 to E1338; 141 amino acids) of Drosophila 
melanogaster Nox (gi_161077139) are as follows. AtRBOHD N terminus: 
5'-AAGGATCCAAAATGAGACGAGGCAATTCA-3’ (forward); 5’-TTCTAG 
TTGCTCTCTTTTGCCGGTCT-3’ (reverse). ALRBOHD C terminus: 5’-AAG 
GATCCAAGGACATCATCAACAACATG-3’ (forward); 5’-TTCTAGAAGTT 
CTCTTTGTGGAA-3’ (reverse). NOX2 C terminus: 5'’-GTAATGGATCCAAC 
GCCACCAATCT-3’ (forward); 5’-TATGCTCTCGAGTCATTCAGGTCCACA 
GA-3' (reverse). Nox C terminus: 5'-GAAGAGCAAAAAGCGGAGTC-3’ (for- 
ward); 5'-GGATTTGCCTTTCGTAAGGA-3’ (reverse). The amplified PCR pro- 
ducts were cloned into pGEX4T-1 vector at the sites of BamHI/EcoRI, BamHI/ 
Xhol and EcoRI/Xhol, respectively. 

Site-directed mutagenesis was carried out with QuickChange II Site-Directed 
Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene). All procedures followed the manufacturer’s manual 
and specific primers used for AtARBOHD, NOX2 and Nox mutations are as follows. 
AtRBOHD C825A: 5’-GAGCTTCACAATTATGCCACGAGTGTGTACGA-3’ 
(forward); 5’-TCGTACACACTCGTGGCATAATTGTGAAGCTC-3’ (reverse). 
AtRBOHD C890A: 5'-ATAGGAGTCTTCTACGCTGGAATGCCAGGAAT-3’ 
(forward); 5’ -ATTCCIGGCATTCCAGCGTAGAAGACTCCTAT-3 " (reverse). 
NOX2 C537A: 5'-ATAGGAGTTTTCCTCGCCGGACCTGAATGACTC-3’ (for- 
ward); 5'-GAGTCATTCAGGTCCGGCGAGGAAAACTCCTAT-3’ (reverse). 
Nox C1315A: 5’-GICACCGTCTTCTACGCCGGCCCACCACAGTTG-3' (for- 
ward); 5’-CAACTGTGGTGGGCCGGCGTAGAAGACGGTGAC-3’ (reverse). 
Underlining denotes the codon of alanine. 

Transgenic plant materials. The atrbohD line was complemented with a wild- 
type copy of AtRBOHD and also transformed with C825A, C890A or the double 
mutant. Briefly, a wild-type copy and a mutant copy of ALRBOHD were amplified 
by using forward primer 5'-CGGAATTCGGATGAAAATGAGACGAGGCAA 
TTCA-3’ and reverse primer 5’-CGGGATCCTAGAAGTTCTCTTTGTGGA 
AGTC-3’, and cloned into pUNI51 vector (EcoRI/BamHI). Subsequently, the 
pUNI51 constructs harbouring AtRBOHD were recombined with pKYLX- 
myc9-loxP binary vector by a Cre recombinase™. The resulting constructs were 
introduced into Agrobacterium strain GV3101 and subsequently transformed into 
Arabidopsis plants. Transgenic T1 plants were identified by kanamycin selection. 
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NADPH oxidase biochemistry. NADPH oxidase activity was measured as 
described previously**. Briefly, 1g of leaf tissue was ground in liquid nitrogen 
and dissolved in extraction buffer (0.25M sucrose, 50mM HEPES, pH 7.2, 
3mM EDTA, 1mM dithiothreitol, 0.6% PVP, 3.6mM L-cysteine, 0.1mM 
MgCl, and protease inhibitor tablet (Roche)). The crude extract was centrifuged 
at 10,000g for 30min and the resulting supernatant was ultracentrifuged at 
203,000g for 1h. The resulting pellet was resuspended in extraction buffer and 
used as the membrane fraction to measure NADPH oxidase activity spectropho- 
tometrically at 480 nm using epinephrine and NADPH as substrates. 
Expression and purification of recombinant proteins. Recombinant proteins 
were expressed in Escherichia coli strain BL21 (DE3) by adding 0.3 mM IPTG with 
a 6-h incubation. The GST-tagged proteins were purified using a MagneGST 
Protein Purification System (Promega). All procedures followed the manufac- 
turer’s manual. 

In vitro and vivo S-nitrosylation assays. Recombinant proteins were in vitro 
S-nitrosylated with the stated concentration of the given nitric oxide donor in 
500 pl volumes for 20 min in darkness. Donors were removed using Micro Bio- 
Spin P6 columns (BioRad) and the resulting proteins were subjected to the biotin- 
switch technique” by western blot assay using anti-biotin antibody (New England 
Biolab). For in vivo assay, Arabidopsis plants were inoculated with Pst DC3000 
(avrB) at 10’ c.f£u.ml | and an anti-Myc9 antibody (Sigma) was used. 

Mass spectrometry. All chemicals were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich unless 
otherwise stated. Acetonitrile and water for liquid chromatography tandem mass 
spectrometry and sample preparation were of high-pressure liquid chromato- 
graphy quality (Fisher). Formic acid was Suprapure 98-100% (Merck) and 
trifluoroacetic acid was 99% purity sequencing grade. Sequencing-grade modified 
porcine trypsin was purchased from Promega and GluC from Worthington 
(Lorne Lab). All high-pressure liquid chromatography mass spectrometry (LC- 
MS) connector fittings were from Upchurch Scientific or Valco (Hichrom and 
RESTEK). 

As S-nitrosothiol formation at Cys 890 of AIRBOHD was found to be relatively 
labile in vitro, we used a well established method* that utilizes iodoacetamide to 
form a carbamidomethyl ion at sites of S-nitrosothiol formation, which are not 
blocked by treatment with methyl methanethiosulphonate (MMTS). This analysis 
revealed striking S-nitrosylation at Cys 890 of AtRBOHD but the complete 
absence of S-nitrosothiol formation at Cys 825 following treatment with a nitric 
oxide donor. 

The GST-AtRBOHD C terminal was expressed in E. coli BL21 and purified 
using glutathione Sepharose 4B (GE Healthcare) in native condition. The purified 
protein solution was desalted using a Zeba Desalt spin column (Thermo 
Scientific). The desalted protein was treated with or without Cys-NO (final con- 
centration, 0.5 mM) in HENS buffer for 20 min at room temperature (25 °C). Cys- 
NO was then removed using a Zeba desalt column and the free cysteines were 
blocked by MMTS in HENS buffer with 2.5% SDS for 20 min at 50 °C. The treated 
protein was precipitated by acetone and resuspended in HENS buffer with 1% 
SDS. Sodium ascorbate (10 mM) and iodoacetamide (50mM) were added to 
remove S-NO bonds and for protein acylation. The proteins were separated by 
SDS-PAGE and the protein gel was excised, cleaned and digested with GluC and 
Trypsin at 37 °C for 16 h. The digested peptides were blocked first with MMTS and 
analysed by LC-MS. 

Capillary gas high-pressure liquid chromatography tandem mass spectrometry 
(MSMS) analysis was performed on an online system consisting of a micropump 
(1200 binary HPLC system, Agilent) coupled to a hybrid LTQ-Orbitrap XL instru- 
ment (Thermo-Fisher). The LTQ was controlled through XCALIBUR 2.0.7. 
Samples were reconstituted in 10 pl loading buffer before injection and analysed 
on a 1-h gradient for data-dependent analysis. 

MSMS data were searched using MASCOT, versions 2.2 and 2.3 (Matrix 
Science Ltd), against a small database comprising the most common contaminant 
and various constructs. Variable methionine oxidation and cysteine methylthiol 
and carbamidomethylation were considered in all analyses. The precursor mass 
tolerance was set to 7p.p.m. and the MSMS tolerance was set to 0.4 AMU. 
Fragmentation patterns were confirmed using ProteinProspector (http://prospector. 
ucsf.edu). Label-free quantitation was performed using PROGENESIS (Nonlinear 
Dynamics). For label-free quantitation, the number of ‘features’ (that is, signal at a 
specific retention time and m/z) was reduced to only MSMS peaks with a charge of 
2,3 or 4+ and only the five most intense MSMS spectra per feature” were kept. Sets 
of multicharged ions (2+, 3+, 4+) were extracted from each LC-MS run. 
FAD-binding activity assay. FAD-binding activity was measured as described 
previously’. Briefly, proteins purified using a MagneGST Protein Purification 
System (Promega) were incubated with either GSNO or GSH for 20 min in the 
dark, and the excess GSNO or GSH was removed using a Bio-Spin6é column (Bio- 
Rad). The resulting compounds were further incubated with FAD (250 uM) for 
30 min in the dark. Unbound FAD was removed using a Bio-Spin6 column, and 
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the FAD content was determined by boiling the resulting protein samples for 
5 min in the dark, followed by centrifugation at 14,000g for 10 min to remove 
coagulated protein. The absorbance of the released FAD was measured at 450 nm. 
Computational modelling of NOX2 and AtRBOHD. The C-terminal 287 
amino acids of NOX2 were used for identifying structural homologues with 
Phyre**. This identified PDB crystal structure 1FDR, encoding an E. coli flavodoxin 
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Rookie review 


What the novice peer reviewer needs to know before combing through a submission. 


BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


laudio Casola had no idea that jour- 

nal editors had consistently rated his 

manuscript reviews highly. Then he 
received an award from Amsterdam-based 
publisher Elsevier for his “exceptional con- 
tribution to the quality of the journal Gene”. 
Casola is meticulous; he goes through every 
figure and table of a manuscript, tactfully 
suggests improvements and always meets his 
deadlines. He attributes his expertise to prac- 
tice, publishing experience and immersion in 
the literature. 

Casola, a postdoc in evolutionary genetics at 
Indiana University in Bloomington, says that 
his first review, in 2006, was typical of rookie 
referees. He spent more than 10 hours on the 
manuscript, poring over the details and asking 
faculty members for advice. After reviewing 
more than two dozen papers in the past five 
years, he has been able to cut the process down 
to three hours, quickly assessing the originality 
and merit of a paper. “Reviewing manuscripts 


makes me feel like I’m a fully fledged member 
of the scientific community,” says Casola. 
“Young scientists should get involved in the 
process as they start building their careers, par- 
ticularly since reviewers are harder and harder 
to find,” says Bart Wacek, an executive pub- 
lisher in charge of Elsevier's genetics portfolio 
based in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Young 


HELPFUL HINTS 
The questions to ask 


@ Is this an innovative approach? 

@ How do the findings relate to other 
advances in the field? 

@ Are the methods appropriate to the 
scientific question being addressed? 

@ Does the paper adequately cite all the 
relevant literature? 

@ Are the data valid and do they support 
the conclusions? V.6. 
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reviewers are certainly sought after. “The best 
referees are postdocs,’ says Leslie Sage, a senior 
physical-sciences editor at Nature in Washing- 
ton DC. “They are at the top of their game, well 
versed in the literature and politically naive 
enough to tell the truth” 

Yet Casola, like many graduate and postdoc- 
toral students, was never taught how to review a 
manuscript; most peer reviewers learn journals’ 
needs and the reviewer's role only through trial 
and error. Editors’ expectations differ according 
to their fields, but most agree that simply writ- 
ing thorough, respectful and helpful reviews is 
the best way for early-career scientists to find 
their footing and avoid mistakes. 


PEER-REVIEW BLUEPRINT 

When reading a paper, good reviewers will not 
only dig into the fine details of the research, but 
also assess the article's contribution to the big 
picture of science. They should keep in mind 
what editors want most from them: detailed 
comments that justify their criticisms and are 
returned in good time. > 
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>  Asonline publication increases and new 
periodicals proliferate, journals are strug- 
gling to decrease time to publication. Many, 
including Gene, track reviewer performance 
and monitor turnaround time; reviewers who 
consistently return reviews after the deadline 
probably won't be called on again. “If you dont 
have the expertise or time to do a good review, 
decline right away,’ says Mark Spigt, a public- 
health researcher at Maastricht University in 
the Netherlands. Last year, Spigt wrote a set 
of detailed guidelines for reviewers, sharing 
insight gleaned from his own frustrations early 
in his career (M. Spigt and I. C. W. Arts J. Clin. 
Epidemiol. 63, 1385-1390; 2010). “If you com- 
mit to the review, block out a set amount of 
time on the calendar and complete it in that 
window,’ he says. 

Editors and seasoned reviewers recommend 
that referees start the review with a summary 
of the paper’s findings and points of interest, 
to show that they have read and understood 
the article. They should also include an impact 
assessment, detailing whether the paper cov- 
ers a huge or incremental advance, says Bernd 
Pulverer, chief editor of the EMBO Journal in 
Heidelberg, Germany. Spigt lists his major 
comments, then gives a more detailed, thor- 
ough account of the research. He addresses 
central issues such as whether the research 
question is relevant to the field, the methods 
are appropriate and the data support the con- 
clusions (see “The questions to ask’). 

Reviewers, who tend to be well acquainted 
with the literature, can best assist editors by 
comparing the man- 
uscript with other 
advances in the field 
to ensure that it is say- 
ing something new 
and that no pertinent 
citations have been 
omitted — a task that 
is often overlooked. 
“In my personal 


experience, roughly a 

20% of authors are : 
hiding relevant work If youdon’t 

in order to make the /tave the 

paper seem more expertise or 
novel; says Sage. time to do a good 


review, decline 
right away.” 
Mark Spigt 


Manuscript editors 
appreciate informed 
assessments of the 
paper’s findings 
and data presentation. “I like to see techni- 
cal details — thoughts on the validity of the 
work, any concerns about technical issues, 
or potential improvement to the paper,’ says 
Daniel Kulp, director of the editorial division at 
the American Physical Society in Ridge, New 
York, which publishes Physical Review Letters, 
among other journals. The single most helpful 
thing a reviewer can do, editors say, is to sub- 
stantiate critical comments with supporting 
evidence. “What's really frustrating is when a 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


What reviewers should know about reviewing 


There are many common misconceptions 
about the review process. Here are some 
tips on the reviewer’s role, what to do and 
what to avoid. 

@ Referees don’t accept or reject papers; 
their comments guide the editor’s decision. 
@ Reviews should not tear papers apart; it is 
better to offer constructive ideas on how to 
improve them. 

@ Reviewers should avoid concentrating on 
what the study could show in principle. The 
focus should be on what it actually shows. 
@ The stature of the scientist being reviewed 


reviewer simply says “This is not good enough, 
yet offers no constructive comments to remedy 
the problem,’ says Pulverer. 

Some editors want to see thorough scrutiny 
of the data, with spot-checks of how uncer- 
tainties and outliers are addressed, for exam- 
ple. The level of checking required varies, so 
novice reviewers should ask editors what they 
look for. Some editors send cover letters detail- 
ing their expectations, but others don't bother. 

Sage says it is not uncommon for his review- 
ers to download raw data to check that they are 
robust — especially if they are available from 
a public archive. He doesn't expect that much 
for every paper, but says that it can be helpful 
for a reviewer to take the initiative. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS 
Some fields and journals encourage extreme 
thoroughness. “We don't simply accept or 
reject; we have a detailed editing process 
that puts [the journal] on the high end of the 
involvement spectrum,’ says David Schimel, 
editor-in-chief of Ecological Applications and 
a senior scientist at the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research in Boulder, Colorado. 
Reviewers for Ecological Applications often 
submit a several-page report in which they 
not only evaluate methodology in considerable 
detail, check calculations and confirm whether 
the conclusions are supported, but also make 
clarifying comments on a line-by-line basis, he 
says. However, editors at other journals prefer 
reviewers not to spend their time on that level 
of detail, fearing that they will burn out. 
Astronomy journals are generally comforta- 
ble with papers being revised several times, says 
Chris Sneden, an astronomer at the University 
of Texas at Austin and editor of The Astrophysi- 
cal Journal Letters. “It's rare, but a paper can go 
through five or six review rounds if it starts out 
as a disaster,’ he says. “But the sociology of the 
field is happy with a lot of back and forth with 
the author during the process.” This is less com- 
mon for biology journals, which tend to have 
many more manuscripts moving through the 
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is unimportant. Referees should be neither 
hypercritical nor obsequious. 

@ Judging the science properly means 
setting aside one’s own scientific biases or 
predilections. 

@ The reviewer should aim to improve the 
paper, not make someone else’s work their 
own. 

@ Reviewers should not waste too much 
time trying to improve the writing. 

@ The journal editor will be able to clarify 
any uncertainties about conflicts of interest 
or the level of scrutiny expected. V.6. 


publication process at any one time. 

Perhaps the biggest misconception about 
reviewing is that referees haven't done their job 
if they can’t come up with enough criticisms. 
Overzealous reviewers may even allow criticism 
to devolve into cattiness in their eagerness not to 
be seen asa pushover. Postdocs are particularly 
prone to such errors, say some manuscript edi- 
tors — perhaps because they are subconsciously 
trying to prove their own worth, or are used to 
journal-club sessions designed to pick papers 
apart. A lot of new reviewers simply can't write a 
review that essentially says ‘this is a great paper’ 
— which is perfectly valid, as long as reviewers 
summarize the key points and express in detail 
why the techniques and conclusions are sound,” 
says Kulp. Hemai Parthasarathy, a former man- 
uscript editor at Nature and PLoS Biology and 
now a senior partner at Torch Communica- 
tions in San Francisco, California, advises that 
reviewers “start from a place of respect’, and 
recognize that the author put a lot of work into 
the manuscript. “ 

Another mistake is to ask for lots of extra lab 
work (see ‘What reviewers should know about 
reviewing’). “There are always more experi- 
ments that can be done to nail something 
down, and reviewers sometimes fall into the 
trap of asking for them all, says Parthasarathy. 
Novice reviewers have to learn to gauge when 
such requests are justified. “One of the trickiest 
things for junior people to learn is how meaty a 
manuscript needs to be,” says Michael Veeman, 
a molecular biologist who will start his first 
lab at Kansas State University in Manhattan 
this month. Parthasarathy says that reviewers 
should take a step back and think about what is 
reasonable to expect as proof in a single paper. 


CONSISTENT COMMUNICATION 

When a revision comes back, reviewers must 
be consistent. For example, if the authors 
added an experiment, it would be unreason- 
able for reviewers to ask for yet more data. 
“Authors report that they feel that the goal- 
posts are moved during revisions, which gets 
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frustrating,” says Wendy Lipworth, a sociolo- 
gist who has studied the ethics of scientific 
review at the University of Sydney in Australia. 

The most frustrating rookie offence, how- 
ever, might be making contradictory assess- 
ments in a single review. Kulp says it drives 
editors “insane” when a reviewer submits 
highly critical comments with a recommenda- 
tion to “publish as is”. Such reviews are most 
common when journals allow reviewers to 
submit one set of comments to the editor and 
another to authors. Contrasting reviews create 
problems for everybody concerned, says Par- 
thasarathy. At best, they make the editor’s deci- 
sion harder; at worst, the catty ones can start a 
feud. Reviewers should never write anything 
that would be damaging if their identity were 
revealed. 

Reviewers should avoid overestimating 
their own capacity to review multidiscipli- 
nary papers: a lack of 
understanding could 
lead the reviewer to 
recommend that per- 
fectly good work is 
rejected, says Erik De 
Schutter, a theoretical 
neurobiologist at the 
Okinawa Institute of 
Science and Tech- 
nology in Japan. He 
is editor-in-chief for 


Neuroinformatics, “Reviewing 
where he has pub- manuscripts 
lished a paper onhis makes me feel 
difficulties in getting like ’ma fully 
theoretical model- fledged member 
ling papers accepted of the scientific 


in general neurosci- 
ence journals, many 
of which insisted on 
experimental data (E. De Schutter, Neuro- 
informatics 6, 253-255; 2008). Being qualified 
to make comments on only one part of a paper 
doesn't rule out valuable contributions, but 
reviewers should be open about where their 
expertise lies. “I am a theorist, so quite often 
when I’m asked to review experimental papers, 
I make clear that I’m not qualified to judge the 
methods,’ says De Schutter. 

Whatever the content of the review, referees 
should be completely honest about their affili- 
ations and who helped them to write it. Often, 
senior scientists invite graduate students or 
postdocs to write or contribute to the review. 
Most editors don’t mind this, as long as they 
are notified in advance and all contributors 
are listed. “Finding the proper mix of expertise 
among reviewers is a careful calibration on the 
part of the manuscript editor — one that can 
get screwed up if the reviewer is not who you 
think it is,” says Parthasarathy. Graduate stu- 
dents have every right to make sure that their 
mentors explain how they have helped. 

Conflicts of interest may sometimes dic- 
tate that researchers decline a review — for 


community.” 
Claudio Casola 


example, if they have financial stakes in the 
paper’s content or personal ties with the 
author. Some journals don't mind, as long 
as all issues are disclosed. “Biases are not all 
conflicts of interest; and sometimes editors 
want the perspective of someone inclined to 
loathe a particular piece of work, says Lip- 
worth. If, for example, a potential reviewer 
is actively writing a paper on the same topic, 
says Sage, it is probably best to decline the 
review. But if the reviewer’s own paper has 
already been submitted, and therefore is doc- 
umented in the scientific record, the reviewer 
can't be accused of stealing ideas. 


GETTING NOTICED 

The most straightforward way for researchers 
to become peer reviewers is for their mentors 
to introduce them to editors, but there are 
other routes. The best is to do good science 
and get published; manuscript editors scour 
citation databases and conferences, look- 
ing for young scientists with expertise that 
might make them a valued reviewer. Scien- 
tific meetings are the most appropriate place 
for would-be reviewers to introduce them- 
selves to editors. In fact, finding bright young 
reviewers is one of the main reasons journal 
editors attend meetings. E-mailing an editor 
out of the blue is a riskier endeavour and can 
be seen as overly pushy, says Sage. 

Novice reviewers might also find that jour- 
nals run by scientific societies are often short 
on reviewers, and so are eager to get them 
involved. The Ecological Society of America 
in Washington DC, publisher of Ecological 
Applications, contacts its student members 
to find reviewers. Others, such as the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
encourage potential reviewers to sign up on 
their website. “I don’t have many reviewers 
for the pharmacokinetics papers so I've been 
pushing to get people engaged,” says Gayle 
Brazeau, the journal's associate editor. 

Reviewing may seem like a time sinkin the 
short term, but it can have long-term ben- 
efits. For one, watching manuscripts evolve 
through the editorial process can be a valu- 
able experience, says Veeman. And editors 
sometimes reward thoughtful, articulate 
reviews with further opportunities. Schimel 
says that excellent reviewers might be offered 
seats on a journal's editorial advisory board. 
And, notes Wacek, reviewing can be an entry 
point to a career in scientific publishing. 

Spigt’s reviews helped him to get a posi- 
tion as an assistant editor with the Journal of 
Clinical Epidemiology, a leading publication 
in his field. He hopes one day to become an 
associate editor. “One of the most important 
things manuscript reviews can do,’ says Spigt, 
“is help the reviewer build relationships with 
the journals in which they want to publish” = 


Virginia Gewin is a journalist based in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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UNITED STATES 
Postdocs probe industry 


A programme launched this year at 

the University of California, Berkeley, 
aims to give its postdocs an inside view 

of local life-sciences companies and 

other businesses. The Postdoc Industry 
Exploration Program (PIEP) was 
instituted after Berkeley postdocs ran a 
successful pilot programme. The PIEP will 
be offered every year to Berkeley’s 1,100 
science postdocs, and possibly also to its 
graduate students. PIEP participants meet 
company researchers, administrators and 
executives, learn about their work and 
establish alliances that could lead to job 
offers. More than 100 postdocs joined 

the pilot: half indicated an interest in 
industry before the programme began, 
whereas three-quarters did after it ended. 
Christopher Tsang, PIEP co-founder and 
a postdoc at Berkeley, says that the project 
will be shared with postdocs at other 
institutions at next year’s US National 
Postdoc Association meeting. 


EUROPE 
PhD funding inadequate 


Funding for doctoral candidates in some 
European nations often runs out before 
the research projects end and doesnt 
cover living expenses, according to a 
2008-09 survey of more than 7,500 PhD 
students from 12 countries. In Spain, 31% 
of respondents said that funding does 

not adequately cover their living costs; in 
Portugal it was 24%, and in Croatia 23%. 
The report, by the European Council 

of Doctoral Candidates and Junior 
Researchers (Eurodoc) in Brussels, was 
released on 30 September. Eurodoc’s 

most extensive survey to date, the report 
documents trends in career paths, funding, 
mobility, training and working conditions. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Science careers unstable 


UK scientists are concerned about career 
instability and lack of research positions, 
says a poll by an advocacy group, Science is 
Vital. It surveyed 700 science PhD students 
and researchers in September at the behest 
of UK science minister David Willetts, 
who met group leaders on 6 October and 
is arranging a discussion with government 
and funding representatives. Respondents 
cited problems with short-term contracts, 
low pay, compromised mobility and lack of 
work-life balance. Many want smaller labs 
and permanent academic posts funded 

by universities. 
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Portugal it was 24%, and in Croatia 23%. 
The report, by the European Council 

of Doctoral Candidates and Junior 
Researchers (Eurodoc) in Brussels, was 
released on 30 September. Eurodoc’s 

most extensive survey to date, the report 
documents trends in career paths, funding, 
mobility, training and working conditions. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Science careers unstable 


UK scientists are concerned about career 
instability and lack of research positions, 
says a poll by an advocacy group, Science is 
Vital. It surveyed 700 science PhD students 
and researchers in September at the behest 
of UK science minister David Willetts, 
who met group leaders on 6 October and 
is arranging a discussion with government 
and funding representatives. Respondents 
cited problems with short-term contracts, 
low pay, compromised mobility and lack of 
work-life balance. Many want smaller labs 
and permanent academic posts funded 

by universities. 
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COMPLAINTS DEPARTMENT 


BY THORAIYA DYER 


r | Whe queue was long again, but Elise 
couldn't stay at home watching her 
crop shrink and shrivel while she 

waited for an electronic reply from the 

QuickLife complaints department. 

Mud and straw were caked onto her boots. 
She clicked her heels surreptitiously. Some of 
the mud flaked off. The man in front of her 
smelled of poultry. He slowly scratched the 
sunburn on the back of his neck. 

At last, she was led into an interview room 
where a younger woman with a headset and 
fuchsia lips waved her to a chair. 

“You asked to see a supervisor, Miss 
Green. I am Tanaivin Biss.” 

“And Iam angry,’ Elise said, the wait not 
having improved her temper, “at the way 
QuickLife is attempting to acquire my land.” 

“Please state your complaint as either a 
product fault or a customer service delay.” 

Elise leaned back in her chair. She plonked 
her boots, one at a time, onto Tanaivin Biss’s 
glass desktop and waited for the shower of 
mud flakes to settle. 

“Let’s call it a product fault. The seeds 
that you sold me leached all the phosphorus 
from my soil” 

They‘ set it all up for her. The latest in 
biotech: accelerated wheat. They told her it 
was within her budget, that using acceler- 
ated wheat would lead to a tenfold increase 
in production. Nine days from germination 
to ripe kernels at maximum dry weight. 
Shed already made two complete harvests, 
investing the cash in a new truck for more 
efficient transport. 

But this time, there was nothing to harvest. 
When the sun had come up on the morning 
of the ninth day, the straggly, mostly imma- 
ture plants were intermittently laced with the 
telltale purple tint of phosphorus deficiency. 
The few heads that had formed were small, 
the grains shrivelled. Feed quality only. 

Biss subvocalized and was answered by 
her headset. 

“Our records indicate your soil tested high 
for phosphorus.” 

“Are you telling me QuickLife cant inter- 
pret its own results? It may be high but it sure 
isn't available.” 

“Wait. Yes. Unfortunately, the full details 
of your new fertilizer schedule were not 
provided at the time of your purchase. The 
computer is telling me that an application 
of superphosphate between crops would be 
advantageous.” 


Reap what you sow. 


“Every ten days? I'll tell you what would 
be advantageous. A free crop-dusting plane 
and pilot!” 

The door opened behind her, but Elise 
didn’t turn around. 

“Will there be anything else, Miss Green?” 
Biss said. 

“Do you have any idea how much aerial 
topdressing with superphosphate costs? I 
cant afford it unless you increase the limit 
of my loan.” 

“Your account with QuickLife’s lending 
branch is already overdrawn.” 

“T can't believe this. It wasn’t even my 
idea!” 

“When you visited the complaints depart- 
ment three weeks ago, you said you were 
expecting legal action following the germi- 
nation of a QuickLife product in a neigh- 
bouring field” 

“Yes. My wheat is GM. Theirs is organic.’ 

“Increased production is only a side effect 
of acceleration. The main feature of an 
accelerated strain is that the flowering and 
fruiting phase occur within such a narrow 
window that contamination of neighbour- 
ing, non-GM crops is negligible to nil” 

“My harvest will be negligible to nilif you 
don't refund my money or extend my over- 
draft so I can pay for fertilizer” 

“Tm sorry, Miss Green. I am unable to 
assist you.” 


Elise stared at the vending machine with its 
bottled spring-water for a full minute before 
marching outside, detaching the garden bed 
watering system from the rainwater tank, 
and slaking her thirst at the tap. 

A moment later, she became aware of 
somebody sitting despondently on the edge 
of the concrete turning circle. It was the man 

who had gone in ahead 


> NATURE.COM of her. 

Follow Futures on “No luck?” she ven- 
Facebook at: tured. 
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She liked the deep, rich roll of his voice. 
Wiping her wet palms on her overalls, she 
sat next to him. 

“What happened?” 

“Fifty thousand accelerated geese ate me 
out of house and home. Twenty-four hours, 
they give me. Just one day to remove the 
bloody birds from my farm what QuickLife 
just took?” 

Elise’s heart thumped excitedly against 
her ribs. 

“T have fifty thousand acres,” she said. 
“How do geese go on phosphorus-deficient 
wheat grass?” 

“All my geese got micronutrient implants.” 

Elise stuck out her hand. 

“Tm Elise Green.” 

He shook solemnly. His skin was warm 
and dry like bread from the oven. 

“Peter Cross.” 

“My house,” she said, “has a spare room. 
And Ihave a new truck. This way.” 


He moved into her house, and the haste 
with which their hearts became entangled 
might have been unseemly if they hadn't 
been surrounded by accelerated geese 
feasting on accelerated wheat and leav- 
ing phosphate-rich deposits all over Elise’s 
50,000 acres at a frighteningly accelerated 
rate. 

Elise soon discovered that although her 
imagined, strong-and-silent-type ideal 
was embodied by Peter Cross, cohabitation 
turned out to be only marginally less lonely 
than living alone. By the time Peter’s geese 
had been sent to market, allowing him to 
purchase a small townhouse and take up 
work at the accelerated goose hatchery, they 
had already parted ways amicably. 

She called him, sometimes. She liked the 
sound of his voice. 

“They have to feed these little buggers 
while they’re still in the egg,” Peter mar- 
velled. “They suck the yolks out of half a 
dozen normal eggs just to get one acceler- 
ated egg to hatch.” 

“Tt’s a little bit boring,” Elise confessed, 
“waiting for normal wheat to ripen”” 

And she tinkered with her irrigators as 
she watched the sun go down behind the 
whispering hills. = 


Thoraiya Dyer, winner of the 2011 Ditmar 
Award for Best New Talent, is an Australian 
veterinarian and speculative fiction writer 
with a healthy respect for hungry geese. 
www. thoraiyadyer.com. 
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InsP3R channel gating altered by clustering? 


ARISING FROM T. Rahman, A. Skupin, M. Falcke & C. W. Taylor Nature 458, 655-659 (2009) 


The inositol trisphosphate receptor (InsP3R) forms a calcium channel 
that resides in the membrane of the endoplasmic reticulum and is 
activated by inositol trisphosphate (InsP3). InsP; is a phosphorylated 
monosaccharide that is generated via hydrolysis of phosphatidylino- 
sitol 4,5-bisphosphate (PIP2), a phospholipid that is located in the 
plasma membrane, and activation of the InsPR is involved in a broad 
range of biological processes, including cell division, apoptosis and 
development. Rahman et al.’* reported that exposure to low concen- 
trations of InsP3 induces rapid clustering of InsP3R Ca?* release 
channels normally randomly distributed in endoplasmic reticulum/ 
outer nuclear membranes. Importantly, clustered channels gate dif- 
ferently from lone channels. Using similar protocols, we observed 
InsP3R channel clustering without exposure to InsP; (Fig. 1a), as we 
found in other systems*~* with protocols designed to avoid InsP; pre- 
exposure. More significantly, we find that clustering has no effect on 
InsP3R channel gating. For this reason, we believe that InsP3-induced 
channel clustering and modification of channel gating by clustering 
may not be universal phenomena. 

Rahman et al.” reported that in sub-optimal cytoplasmic free Ca7* 
concentrations ([Ca**],), clustered recombinant rat type 3 InsP3;R 
(InsP3R3) channels expressed in InsP3R-deficient DT40-KO cells 
gated identically and independently, but with lower open probability 
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Figure 1 | InsP3R channels are clustered before exposure to InsP3, with 
gating properties unaltered by clustering. a, Na in nuclear membrane patches 
with no pre-exposure to InsP, obtained from InsP3R3 expressing DT40-KO 
cells. Note nonlinear square-root scale for frequency axis. b, P, observed under 
saturating [InsP] and sub-optimal [Ca?*]; in multi- and apparent single- 
channel current records for recombinant rat InsP3R3 (r-3) channels expressed 
in DT40-KO (DK) cells or Xenopus oocytes (Xo), endogenous Xenopus 
InsP3R1 (X-1) channels from Xenopus oocytes (Xo), and endogenous insect 
InsP3R (iR) channels from Sf9 cells. Concentrations of free ATP* ({ATP],) in 
the pipette solutions used are indicated. Mean P, with s.e.m. (as error bars) and 
P, for individual current records are shown, together with mean P, from 
Rahman et al.' c, P, of r-3 channels in DK cells in optimal [Ca?*]; and sub- 
saturating [InsP3], ligand conditions not investigated in Rahman et al.'. Same 
symbols as in b are used. 


(P,) than lone channels, regardless of cluster size. In contrast, clus- 
tered channels had the same P, as lone channels in optimal ligand 
conditions, but gated with positive cooperativity. If broadly observed, 
these surprising findings have important implications for under- 
standing InsP3-mediated Ca** signals, and for quantitative analyses 
in single-channel InsP3R electrophysiology. 

To verify these observations, we examined the same InsP3R3 
channels in the same DT40-KO cells using similar protocols and 
ligand conditions. Specifically, we used 5mM (same as Rahman et 
al‘) and 0.5mM (more physiological) cytoplasmic free [ATP* ] 
([ATP]¢). Records with =4 active channels were analysed with the 
same algorithm’. In addition, we similarly analysed nuclear patch- 
clamp records previously acquired under comparable ligand condi- 
tions for recombinant rat InsP;R3 expressed in Xenopus oocytes’, 
endogenous Xenopus type 1 InsP3R (InsP3R1) in oocytes’ and endo- 
genous insect InsP,R in Sf9 cells*. For all channels examined in these 
various systems, we detected no statistical difference (P > 0.05, t-test) 
between P, in single- versus multi-channel patches in saturating 
[InsP3] and sub-optimal [Ca?*]; (Fig. 1b), or in sub-saturating 
[InsP3] and optimal [Ca?*], (Fig. 1c). Furthermore, in two-channel 
records, similar channel gating patterns were detected in all [Ca?*]; 
(Fig. 2), with only a small fraction exhibiting positive cooperativity. 
Thus, our extensive data set reveals no effect of clustering on InsP3R 
channel gating in all ligand conditions. 

In constant ligand conditions, we consistently observed abrupt, 
stochastic, irreversible inactivation of InsP3R in on-nucleus or excised 
luminal-side-out nuclear patches, with mean activity durations of 
~40s for oocyte InsP3R (ref. 3), ~100s for Sf9 InsP3R (ref. 5) and 
~140s for InsP3R from DT40-KO cells, whereas Rahman et al. 
reported no such inactivation’. Importantly, we analysed only current 
records long enough for the number of active channels to be counted 
with >99% confidence’***. Because finite time elapsed between 
pipettes making contact with the outer nuclear membrane and 
gigaohm seal formation (<5s for oocyte and Sf9 nuclei, ~10s for 
DT40 nuclei), apparent single-channel patches possibly included a 
fraction (~11-26%) that actually contained multiple channels in 
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Figure 2 | Distribution of cooperativity index for two-channel current 
records of different InsP;R channels in various systems in optimal and sub- 
optimal [Ca?*];. Filled and open circles represent records with two channels 
exhibiting identical and independent, or non-binomial gating, respectively. 
Non-binomial records with cooperativity index, (P2 +P, / 2)°—Pr, significantly 
greater than 0 (in yellow shaded region) had two channels gating with different 
P,, and those with cooperativity index significantly smaller than 0 (in blue 
shaded region) had two channels gating with positive cooperativity. The 
cooperativity indices have no correlation with the durations of the current 
records (data not shown) and therefore are unlikely to be significantly affected by 
current record durations limited by channel inactivation. 
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which all but one channel inactivated before gigaohm seal formation. 
Yet, the mean number of active channels (Na) we observed for 
InsP3R3 in DT40 nuclear patches (1.36 + 0.12 for 211 patches) is 
similar to that reported in Rahman et al.', suggesting that inactivation 
did not substantially impair our ability to count channels in these 
patches. We did detect larger Na (10.8 + 1)* in outside-out nuclear 
patches, which probably have significantly larger membrane areas 
and were isolated using a different technique, and therefore are not 
an appropriate comparison to illustrate either the variability in InsP;R 
expression level in DT40-KO cells or the effect of inactivation on Na 
detected. 

The P, distributions that we observed in apparent single-channel 
and true multi-channel patches were similar, with no indication that 
two populations of channels with different P, exist. Furthermore, 
mean P, of our true multi-channel patches is comparable to the 
lone-channel P, observed by Rahman et al.’ (Fig. 1b). Thus, our 
conclusion that clustering does not affect InsP;R channel gating is 
not compromised by the irreversible inactivation of InsP3R channels. 

We have no clear explanation for the discrepancies between our 
observations and those reported by Rahman et al.!. However, neither 
InsP3-induced InsP3R clustering nor its modification of InsP3R gating 
are consistently observed for InsPR expressed in DT40-KO and other 
cells. In contrast, channel clustering before InsP; exposure was 
observed in all cell systems investigated without effect on channel 
gating’. Thus, we suggest that InsP3-induced channel clustering 
and modification of channel gating by clustering may not be universal 
phenomena. 


METHODS SUMMARY 
Single-channel P, for a sufficiently long® current record with Na active channels 


was evaluated as =" [iP] / Na, where P;, the probability that i channels 
were active simultaneously in the record, was determined by the same method as 
Rahman et al.'. The channel gating pattern for a two-channel current record was 
determined from P;. If P; are similar to the expected binomial values, 
[2! PA(1 —P,)‘]/{i! (2—i)!] for i=0,1, 2 (P>0.05 by 7’-test), the channels 
gated independently with similar P,. Otherwise, if the cooperativity index, 


Rahman et al. reply 


(P2 +P, / 2) —P,, is >0, they gated with different P,, with or without negative 
cooperativity. If (P;-+P;/2)°—P, < 0, they gated with positive cooperativity’. 
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REPLYING TO H. Vais, J. K. Foskett & D.-O. D. Mak Nature 478, doi:10.1038/nature10493 (2011) 


We observe that under conditions designed to mimic those of an 
unstimulated cell, InsP; causes InsP3R to assemble rapidly and reversibly 
into small clusters of about 4-5 channels, and that gating of lone and 
clustered InsP3R by InsP; and Ca’* is different. We speculate that 
dynamic assembly of InsP3R clusters by InsP; may contribute to the 
genesis of elementary Ca” release events by both assembling clusters 
and re-tuning the behaviour of InsP3R within them'~. Vais et al.* report 
that they have been unable to replicate some of our findings. 

We cannot explain their results, but we note the considerably 
greater variability in their observations (Fig. 1a). This may be related 
to difficulties in reliably estimating the number of InsP3R (Na) within 
a patch. They reported that under the conditions used in their figure 1 
(ref. 4), “abrupt, irreversible channel inactivation was consistently 
observed” in Sf9 cells*®, DT40 cells*” and Xenopus oocytes’, with time 
constants of ~30-120s (ref. 7). We observe no inactivation’. This loss 
of activity, before and after seal formation’, may cause unreliable 
estimation of Na. Indeed, in patches isolated from the same DT40 
nuclei, they report Na of 1.36 for lumen-out patches* but 10.8 for 
cytosol-out patches where inactivation is much slower’. Results in their 
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figure 1b (ref. 4) show some patches in which open probability (P,) is 
<0.02. Recordings (>65s) comparable to the time course of InsP3;R 
inactivation* are required to establish confidently that such patches 
contain only a single channel"®. 

Vais et al. also suggest elsewhere that N, increases with the intensity 
of InsP3R stimulation®®, and that the effect is modulated by sulphydryl 
reagents’. Our limited analysis failed to replicate this’, but it is 
noteworthy that our analyses’ and theirs* differ in the amounts of 
2-mercaptoethanol included in culture media. Considerable variation 
in the amplitude of InsP3R3 unitary currents*® and the frequent 
occurrence of sub-conducting states within records* may also con- 
found their estimates of Ny. Counting InsP3R (figure la in ref. 4), 
calculating P, (figure 1b, c in ref. 4), and assessing whether P, is 
binomially distributed (figure 2 in ref. 4) depend on reliably deter- 
mining Na. Our recordings are stable for many minutes with no 
inactivation or InsP3R recruitment, and only extremely rare visits to 
sub-conducting states’. We suggest that the more complex behaviour 
of InsP3R observed by Vais et al.* may compromise estimates of Na, so 
that even patches in which they detect only one active InsP;R may 
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Figure 1 | InsP3-evoked clustering of InsPR alters their gating. a, InsP;R3 
expressed in DT40-KO cells were stimulated with 10 .M InsP; in cytosol-like 
medium containing a free [Ca?*] of ~200 nM or ~1 41M. P, is shown for 
patches with a single InsP3R (blue) taken from our results’ and for equivalent 
analyses taken from figure 1b of Vais et al.* (black). b, The analysis reported in 
ref. 4 was used to calculate the probabilities of 1 (P)) or 2 (P2) InsP3R being open 
in patches with 2 InsP3R after stimulation with 10 LM InsP; and the indicated 
concentrations of free [Ca*"]. We applied their analysis‘ to determine whether 
InsP3R gated independently or cooperatively by computing (Pz + P,/ 2) - P», 
where (P + P,/2) provides the estimate of P,. Results are shown for each of 12 
and 11 patches with 200 nM and 1 uM free [Ca”* ], respectively (open symbols); 
and as mean + s.e.m. (solid symbols: 0.0048 + 0.0011 and —0.0517 + 0.0127, 
for 200nM and 1 uM [Ca], respectively; error bars are smaller than the 
symbol for the former). The results are consistent with independent gating of 
InsP3R in 200 nM free [Ca**], and with positively cooperative gating in 1 1M 
free [Ca**]. 


contain several inactivated InsP3;R that may cluster and regulate a 
neighbour’. 

Finally, and to allow direct comparison with the analysis Vais et al. 
show in figure 2 of ref. 4, we re-analysed our data' and included results 
from InsP3R1 (see Fig. 1b). This provides statistical evidence that in 
patches with two InsP3R, InsPR gate independently at resting [Ca”*] 
but with positive cooperativity at elevated [Ca**]. 
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InsP3R channel gating altered by clustering? 


ARISING FROM T. Rahman, A. Skupin, M. Falcke & C. W. Taylor Nature 458, 655-659 (2009) 


The inositol trisphosphate receptor (InsP3R) forms a calcium channel 
that resides in the membrane of the endoplasmic reticulum and is 
activated by inositol trisphosphate (InsP3). InsP; is a phosphorylated 
monosaccharide that is generated via hydrolysis of phosphatidylino- 
sitol 4,5-bisphosphate (PIP2), a phospholipid that is located in the 
plasma membrane, and activation of the InsPR is involved in a broad 
range of biological processes, including cell division, apoptosis and 
development. Rahman et al.’* reported that exposure to low concen- 
trations of InsP3 induces rapid clustering of InsP3R Ca?* release 
channels normally randomly distributed in endoplasmic reticulum/ 
outer nuclear membranes. Importantly, clustered channels gate dif- 
ferently from lone channels. Using similar protocols, we observed 
InsP3R channel clustering without exposure to InsP; (Fig. 1a), as we 
found in other systems*~* with protocols designed to avoid InsP; pre- 
exposure. More significantly, we find that clustering has no effect on 
InsP3R channel gating. For this reason, we believe that InsP3-induced 
channel clustering and modification of channel gating by clustering 
may not be universal phenomena. 

Rahman et al.” reported that in sub-optimal cytoplasmic free Ca7* 
concentrations ([Ca**],), clustered recombinant rat type 3 InsP3;R 
(InsP3R3) channels expressed in InsP3R-deficient DT40-KO cells 
gated identically and independently, but with lower open probability 
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Figure 1 | InsP3R channels are clustered before exposure to InsP3, with 
gating properties unaltered by clustering. a, Na in nuclear membrane patches 
with no pre-exposure to InsP, obtained from InsP3R3 expressing DT40-KO 
cells. Note nonlinear square-root scale for frequency axis. b, P, observed under 
saturating [InsP] and sub-optimal [Ca?*]; in multi- and apparent single- 
channel current records for recombinant rat InsP3R3 (r-3) channels expressed 
in DT40-KO (DK) cells or Xenopus oocytes (Xo), endogenous Xenopus 
InsP3R1 (X-1) channels from Xenopus oocytes (Xo), and endogenous insect 
InsP3R (iR) channels from Sf9 cells. Concentrations of free ATP* ({ATP],) in 
the pipette solutions used are indicated. Mean P, with s.e.m. (as error bars) and 
P, for individual current records are shown, together with mean P, from 
Rahman et al.' c, P, of r-3 channels in DK cells in optimal [Ca?*]; and sub- 
saturating [InsP3], ligand conditions not investigated in Rahman et al.'. Same 
symbols as in b are used. 


(P,) than lone channels, regardless of cluster size. In contrast, clus- 
tered channels had the same P, as lone channels in optimal ligand 
conditions, but gated with positive cooperativity. If broadly observed, 
these surprising findings have important implications for under- 
standing InsP3-mediated Ca** signals, and for quantitative analyses 
in single-channel InsP3R electrophysiology. 

To verify these observations, we examined the same InsP3R3 
channels in the same DT40-KO cells using similar protocols and 
ligand conditions. Specifically, we used 5mM (same as Rahman et 
al‘) and 0.5mM (more physiological) cytoplasmic free [ATP* ] 
([ATP]¢). Records with =4 active channels were analysed with the 
same algorithm’. In addition, we similarly analysed nuclear patch- 
clamp records previously acquired under comparable ligand condi- 
tions for recombinant rat InsP;R3 expressed in Xenopus oocytes’, 
endogenous Xenopus type 1 InsP3R (InsP3R1) in oocytes’ and endo- 
genous insect InsP,R in Sf9 cells*. For all channels examined in these 
various systems, we detected no statistical difference (P > 0.05, t-test) 
between P, in single- versus multi-channel patches in saturating 
[InsP3] and sub-optimal [Ca?*]; (Fig. 1b), or in sub-saturating 
[InsP3] and optimal [Ca?*], (Fig. 1c). Furthermore, in two-channel 
records, similar channel gating patterns were detected in all [Ca?*]; 
(Fig. 2), with only a small fraction exhibiting positive cooperativity. 
Thus, our extensive data set reveals no effect of clustering on InsP3R 
channel gating in all ligand conditions. 

In constant ligand conditions, we consistently observed abrupt, 
stochastic, irreversible inactivation of InsP3R in on-nucleus or excised 
luminal-side-out nuclear patches, with mean activity durations of 
~40s for oocyte InsP3R (ref. 3), ~100s for Sf9 InsP3R (ref. 5) and 
~140s for InsP3R from DT40-KO cells, whereas Rahman et al. 
reported no such inactivation’. Importantly, we analysed only current 
records long enough for the number of active channels to be counted 
with >99% confidence’***. Because finite time elapsed between 
pipettes making contact with the outer nuclear membrane and 
gigaohm seal formation (<5s for oocyte and Sf9 nuclei, ~10s for 
DT40 nuclei), apparent single-channel patches possibly included a 
fraction (~11-26%) that actually contained multiple channels in 
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Figure 2 | Distribution of cooperativity index for two-channel current 
records of different InsP;R channels in various systems in optimal and sub- 
optimal [Ca?*];. Filled and open circles represent records with two channels 
exhibiting identical and independent, or non-binomial gating, respectively. 
Non-binomial records with cooperativity index, (P2 +P, / 2)°—Pr, significantly 
greater than 0 (in yellow shaded region) had two channels gating with different 
P,, and those with cooperativity index significantly smaller than 0 (in blue 
shaded region) had two channels gating with positive cooperativity. The 
cooperativity indices have no correlation with the durations of the current 
records (data not shown) and therefore are unlikely to be significantly affected by 
current record durations limited by channel inactivation. 
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which all but one channel inactivated before gigaohm seal formation. 
Yet, the mean number of active channels (Na) we observed for 
InsP3R3 in DT40 nuclear patches (1.36 + 0.12 for 211 patches) is 
similar to that reported in Rahman et al.', suggesting that inactivation 
did not substantially impair our ability to count channels in these 
patches. We did detect larger Na (10.8 + 1)* in outside-out nuclear 
patches, which probably have significantly larger membrane areas 
and were isolated using a different technique, and therefore are not 
an appropriate comparison to illustrate either the variability in InsP;R 
expression level in DT40-KO cells or the effect of inactivation on Na 
detected. 

The P, distributions that we observed in apparent single-channel 
and true multi-channel patches were similar, with no indication that 
two populations of channels with different P, exist. Furthermore, 
mean P, of our true multi-channel patches is comparable to the 
lone-channel P, observed by Rahman et al.’ (Fig. 1b). Thus, our 
conclusion that clustering does not affect InsP;R channel gating is 
not compromised by the irreversible inactivation of InsP3R channels. 

We have no clear explanation for the discrepancies between our 
observations and those reported by Rahman et al.!. However, neither 
InsP3-induced InsP3R clustering nor its modification of InsP3R gating 
are consistently observed for InsPR expressed in DT40-KO and other 
cells. In contrast, channel clustering before InsP; exposure was 
observed in all cell systems investigated without effect on channel 
gating’. Thus, we suggest that InsP3-induced channel clustering 
and modification of channel gating by clustering may not be universal 
phenomena. 


METHODS SUMMARY 
Single-channel P, for a sufficiently long® current record with Na active channels 


was evaluated as =" [iP] / Na, where P;, the probability that i channels 
were active simultaneously in the record, was determined by the same method as 
Rahman et al.'. The channel gating pattern for a two-channel current record was 
determined from P;. If P; are similar to the expected binomial values, 
[2! PA(1 —P,)‘]/{i! (2—i)!] for i=0,1, 2 (P>0.05 by 7’-test), the channels 
gated independently with similar P,. Otherwise, if the cooperativity index, 


Rahman et al. reply 


(P2 +P, / 2) —P,, is >0, they gated with different P,, with or without negative 
cooperativity. If (P;-+P;/2)°—P, < 0, they gated with positive cooperativity’. 
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REPLYING TO H. Vais, J. K. Foskett & D.-O. D. Mak Nature 478, doi:10.1038/nature10493 (2011) 


We observe that under conditions designed to mimic those of an 
unstimulated cell, InsP; causes InsP3R to assemble rapidly and reversibly 
into small clusters of about 4-5 channels, and that gating of lone and 
clustered InsP3R by InsP; and Ca’* is different. We speculate that 
dynamic assembly of InsP3R clusters by InsP; may contribute to the 
genesis of elementary Ca” release events by both assembling clusters 
and re-tuning the behaviour of InsP3R within them'~. Vais et al.* report 
that they have been unable to replicate some of our findings. 

We cannot explain their results, but we note the considerably 
greater variability in their observations (Fig. 1a). This may be related 
to difficulties in reliably estimating the number of InsP3R (Na) within 
a patch. They reported that under the conditions used in their figure 1 
(ref. 4), “abrupt, irreversible channel inactivation was consistently 
observed” in Sf9 cells*®, DT40 cells*” and Xenopus oocytes’, with time 
constants of ~30-120s (ref. 7). We observe no inactivation’. This loss 
of activity, before and after seal formation’, may cause unreliable 
estimation of Na. Indeed, in patches isolated from the same DT40 
nuclei, they report Na of 1.36 for lumen-out patches* but 10.8 for 
cytosol-out patches where inactivation is much slower’. Results in their 
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figure 1b (ref. 4) show some patches in which open probability (P,) is 
<0.02. Recordings (>65s) comparable to the time course of InsP3;R 
inactivation* are required to establish confidently that such patches 
contain only a single channel"®. 

Vais et al. also suggest elsewhere that N, increases with the intensity 
of InsP3R stimulation®®, and that the effect is modulated by sulphydryl 
reagents’. Our limited analysis failed to replicate this’, but it is 
noteworthy that our analyses’ and theirs* differ in the amounts of 
2-mercaptoethanol included in culture media. Considerable variation 
in the amplitude of InsP3R3 unitary currents*® and the frequent 
occurrence of sub-conducting states within records* may also con- 
found their estimates of Ny. Counting InsP3R (figure la in ref. 4), 
calculating P, (figure 1b, c in ref. 4), and assessing whether P, is 
binomially distributed (figure 2 in ref. 4) depend on reliably deter- 
mining Na. Our recordings are stable for many minutes with no 
inactivation or InsP3R recruitment, and only extremely rare visits to 
sub-conducting states’. We suggest that the more complex behaviour 
of InsP3R observed by Vais et al.* may compromise estimates of Na, so 
that even patches in which they detect only one active InsP;R may 
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Figure 1 | InsP3-evoked clustering of InsPR alters their gating. a, InsP;R3 
expressed in DT40-KO cells were stimulated with 10 .M InsP; in cytosol-like 
medium containing a free [Ca?*] of ~200 nM or ~1 41M. P, is shown for 
patches with a single InsP3R (blue) taken from our results’ and for equivalent 
analyses taken from figure 1b of Vais et al.* (black). b, The analysis reported in 
ref. 4 was used to calculate the probabilities of 1 (P)) or 2 (P2) InsP3R being open 
in patches with 2 InsP3R after stimulation with 10 LM InsP; and the indicated 
concentrations of free [Ca*"]. We applied their analysis‘ to determine whether 
InsP3R gated independently or cooperatively by computing (Pz + P,/ 2) - P», 
where (P + P,/2) provides the estimate of P,. Results are shown for each of 12 
and 11 patches with 200 nM and 1 uM free [Ca”* ], respectively (open symbols); 
and as mean + s.e.m. (solid symbols: 0.0048 + 0.0011 and —0.0517 + 0.0127, 
for 200nM and 1 uM [Ca], respectively; error bars are smaller than the 
symbol for the former). The results are consistent with independent gating of 
InsP3R in 200 nM free [Ca**], and with positively cooperative gating in 1 1M 
free [Ca**]. 


contain several inactivated InsP3;R that may cluster and regulate a 
neighbour’. 

Finally, and to allow direct comparison with the analysis Vais et al. 
show in figure 2 of ref. 4, we re-analysed our data' and included results 
from InsP3R1 (see Fig. 1b). This provides statistical evidence that in 
patches with two InsP3R, InsPR gate independently at resting [Ca”*] 
but with positive cooperativity at elevated [Ca**]. 
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ure, the beautiful surroundings of Lake Constance are 

both blissful and stimulating. But what really defines the 

annual meeting of Nobel laureates on the German island 
of Lindau is the interaction between the 600-or-so young 
researchers and the score of Nobel laureates. The respected 
elders of the meeting mingle freely with the students — and 
laureates and students appear equally inspired by each other. It 
is this interaction that we aim to capture in this Nature Outlook. 

Students sat next to laureates as they listened to a series 

of presentations that ranged from personal recollection, to 
scientific discourse, to advice on career development. Laureate 
Elizabeth Blackburn opened the lecture series in 2011 with an 


ebullient talk about her Nobel-winning research into telomeres. 


These protective chromosomal end caps are still yielding 
secrets (page S13). 

The soul of the Lindau meetings is in the casual yet 
formative interactions among all the scientists. This year there 
was a new format: the masterclass, in which a laureate picks 
a handful of young researchers to present their work in front 
of a large audience. In our report, we describe how Aaron 
Ciechanover guided and engaged his students in a provocative 
discussion that challenged everyone present to broaden their 
thoughts (page S19). 

We have a series of Q&As with some of the laureates who 
attended the meeting this year (pages S2 to $12) with some 
questions posed by young scientists at lindau.nature.com. 

The United States was the sponsoring country this year, and 
we acknowledge that support by examining the promise and 
perils of US attempts to turn research into knowledge, drugs 
and devices that promote patient care and health (page S16) — 
topics that were enthusiastically discussed at Lindau. 

Weare pleased to acknowledge the financial support of Mars, 
Incorporated and Porsche in producing this Outlook. As always, 
Nature retains sole responsibility for all editorial content. 


Michelle Grayson 
Associate Editor, Nature Outlook. 
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Thomas Arthur Steitz 
Lunchtime science 


Biophysicist at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut. Shared 2009 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for knowledge of the structure and function of the ribosome — the intracellular 
machine that builds proteins from instructions carried by RNA. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
in 1940. The oldest of five children, Steitz has admitted to being an average student in high school, 
until motivated to compete against his youngest brother who was getting better grades. Steitz was 
a keen musician and chorister, and considered a career in music before finally choosing to pursue 


science. 


In Lindau, you said that eating lunch alone in 
your office is bad for doing good science — do 
you always think and act scientifically? 

The reason it’s important to have lunch with 
colleagues, students, postdocs, faculty etc., is so 
you can talk about ideas and experiments and 
science. It's a great opportunity to connect with 
others. See what they are doing, tell them what 
youre doing. 

I picked this up from my years at the Labora- 
tory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge, UK. 
Everybody would have coffee in the morn- 
ing, lunch and tea together in the afternoon. 
They would always gather around tables and 


exchange ideas. It helps to stimulate think- 
ing, to give ideas about new experiments; or 
you might realize that an experiment you 
wanted to do is perhaps not the best idea. 
It goes both ways. 

Here [at Yale University] we often have lunch 
with faculty from other departments, such as 
geology, chemistry or physics. Obviously you 
can't talk about your experiments in as much 
detail with these colleagues, but I have still 
learned a lot of interesting things, for example 
about global warming — erosion of salt marshes 
and rising sea levels. 

The view that scientists are insular, quiet 
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exclude the possibil- 

ity that it’s field dependent: theoretical physics 
might be one scientific discipline where its more 
important to think through your own thoughts. 
But certainly in biological sciences, which are so 
complex with lots of bits of information to piece 
together, having conversations and learning 
things is very useful in solving puzzles. 


Has winning the Nobel prize changed the way 
you eat lunch? 

I'm not able to eat with colleagues as often as 
previously. But then again I’m also able to have 
lunch in many more places in the world, such 
as China. 


> What most motivated you in your work: 

the Nobel prize, being published, 
enthusiasm, curiosity or a desire to be 

of service to mankind? 

I was never motivated by the Nobel prize; I think 
that’s the wrong goal. I'm just curious, and every- 
body I know who does well in science is very curi- 
ous. You have questions and you want to know 
the answers, and you get excited when you find 
things out. You are the kind of person who wants 
to turn over the rock and see what's underneath. 
This curiosity is also driven by the adrenaline rush 
that hits you when you find the answer to a ques- 
tion you have been asking. 

Ofcourse, when it comes to being of service to 
mankind — this is important when considering 
which questions to ask in the first place. Some 
problems have more practical impact than oth- 
ers. For example, in the late 1980s, several post- 
docs came into my office saying that we should 
do something about HIV, as it was becoming 
clear it was a big problem. I decided that we 
should work on HIV reverse transcriptase. That 
made sense to us because we had been studying 
DNA polymerases involved in replication, so we 
could then ask about the differences between 
reverse transcriptase and DNA polymerase — 
and, by the way, we'll study it in complex with a 
non-nucleotide inhibitor so we can also help with 
drug design. That way we could kill two birds 
with one stone: furthering our research into these 
types of enzymes and also into HIV proteins that 
can assist in developing drugs against it. So it’s 
a combination of following your own nose and 
doing something that will be helpful. 

Wealso solved the first structure of synthetase 
and transfer RNA (tRNA) in 1989. We went on 
to solve the structure of synthetase and tRNA 
in complex with an antibiotic to see if we could 
design new antibiotics. You have to look for 
opportunities that achieve a number of goals. 

My major goal is not to design pharmaceuti- 
cals, important and exciting as that is to people in 
the pharmaceutical industry, but I’m not opposed 
to doing that ifit fits in with other objectives. 


DOUGLAS HEALEY/AP/PA 
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Steitz’s lecture at the Lindau meeting in 2011 discussed a broad range of topics from the structure of the ribosome to the better design of antibiotics. 


Asa recent laureate, what impact do you 

hope your Nobel prize will have? 

I frankly think that just because I'm good at 
structural biology and uncovering the mysteries 
of how molecules work, I’m no expert on peace. 
I have opinions, but they should not be any 
more highly regarded than any others. 

That said, people pay more attention to what 
laureates say — more than they should — and 
you should take advantage of the opportunity 
when it comes. However, that’s not my objec- 
tive at the moment. I get letters from various 
organizations wanting us to sign letters for this 
or against that, and I'll sign if] agree with it. But 
in terms of going on a campaign — that’s not on 
my list of things to do. 


Do you think bacterial antibiotic resistance is 
as big a threat as the media makes out? 

I think it’s gargantuan. About 100,000 peo- 
ple die each year of methicillin-resistant 


Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA). More people 
die of MRSA infection than from AIDS. 
It is very important to have more antibacterial 
drug development. 

Fungal infections are even more difficult to 
treat. Bacteria are prokaryotes, but fungi are 
eukaryotes like us, so we need drugs that can 
target the fungus but not the host. 

Together with a few colleagues, I founded 
Rib-X Pharmaceuticals about ten years 
ago. The idea was to use the structure of the 
bacterial 50S ribosomal subunit in complex 
with existing antibiotics, to see where they 
bind and what the reactions are, in order to 
design new antibiotics. We use computational 
chemistry (initially from Jorgensen’s Lab at 
Yale) to design new compounds that will be 
effective against bacteria. One compound 
(radezolid, a next-generation oxazolidinone) 
is through phase II clinical trials and appears 
to be effective against all strains of MRSA. 


> 


| would prefer if Nobel prizewinners said that they were most motivated by 
observing the suffering of mankind, or motivated by love and kindness. But | am 
really happy that they have given an honest response. 


K.L. Senarath Dayathilake, psychologist, Human Well-being Science Program, Kotte, Sri Lanka, 
who posed the original question on lindau.nature.com. 


Another set of compounds are designed 
completely de novo, based on knowledge of 
the target site. These compounds appear to 
be effective against both Gram-negative and 
Gram-positive bacteria. 


Will medicines move away from being 
chemical to being more biological? 

I think biological medicines are useful in many 
diseases, but not as antibacterials. I don't see 
anything on the horizon. There is the chal- 
lenge of delivering the drug: it has to be stable 
and soluble in the host skin or bloodstream. 
And then it has to be able to get inside bacte- 
rial cells. Nucleic acids are not easy to get in — 
or cheap. 

Antibacterials are really part of a micro- 
bial biological warfare. Bacteria have 
been fighting with each other for millions of 
years; they use these chemicals to try to kill 
other species. That is where antibiotics initially 
came from, they were all isolated from species of 
bacteria or fungi. Nature figures out how to do 
it, and we're just following nature. 


Will we be fighting this war forever? 

Bacteria have learnt to overcome everything 
we have thrown at them so far. It goes to 
show that evolution trumps intelligent 
design. m 
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Aaron Ciechanover 
On the wings of 
imagination 


Biochemist at Technion, the Israeli Institute of Technology in Haifa. Shared the 2004 

Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the discovery of the ubiquitin system, which mediates protein 
degradation in all plant and animal cells by destroying proteins that are denatured, misfolded 
or no longer needed. Family moved from Poland in the 1920s, and he was born in Haifa in 
1947. The following year the state of Israel was established. 


You won a share of the Nobel prize for your 
discovery of the cell’s protein degradation 
process. How has the field changed since 
those early days? 

The field has changed dramatically. The ubiqui- 
tin proteolytic system is now known to regulate 
many basic cellular processes, such as cell divi- 
sion, differentiation, transcription and quality 
control. Altogether, components of the sys- 
tem comprise 6-7% of all genes in the human 
genome: well above what was expected for just 
a ‘protein scavenger system. Consequently, it is 
no surprise to find that aberrations in this sys- 
tem are implicated in the pathogenesis of many 
diseases. This knowledge has led to the devel- 
opment of mechanism-based drugs, includ- 
ing one on the market to combat multiple 
myeloma. It is very exciting. When we started 
we were not looking for the ubiquitin system; 
we were after an answer to the question of how 
proteins are degraded. We had no idea that such 
a complex system was behind it. 


How optimistic are you that diseases of 


protein accumulation, such as Alzheimer’s 
disease, will be treatable? 

There are diseases that involve gain of function 
and diseases that involve loss of function. With 
the former, one can be more optimistic because 
the solution is to develop inhibitors and antago- 
nists, which are easier to develop than agonists or 
stimulants. In pharmacology, it is easier to slow 
down a system than to speed it up, so it depends 
which side of the ubiquitin system you are talk- 
ing about. On the cancer side — as it involves a 
gain of function — progress will come faster; on 
the neurodegenerative side, such as Alzheimer’s 
or Parkinson's disease, it may take longer. 


© Whatare the limitations of modern 
medicine and how can they be overcome? 
Modern medicine is rather primitive. We can 
only detect diseases like cancer and neuro- 
degenerative disorders when they are well 
advanced; the challenge is to diagnose them 
much earlier, or even to predict and prevent 
them. We also tend to group different diseases 
under a single umbrella, for example grouping 
prostate or breast cancers together and treating 
them similarly. The fact the treatment succeeds 
in some people yet fails in others suggests that 
these groupings are erroneous and each dis- 
ease is comprised of distinct sub-groups. With 
personalized medicine, we will be able to pro- 
file individual patients more precisely. Such 
profiling will be based initially on the patient's 
genome, but later it will use the transcriptome, 
proteome and metabolome. The road is long; 
the technologies and, crucially, the interpreta- 
tion of results are not there yet, but the future 
is bright. The power of personalized medicine 
will reside not only in our ability to develop new 
drugs to currently incurable diseases, but also to 
predict, and therefore to prevent diseases based 
on individual patients’ susceptibility. Along the 
way it will be important to pay special atten- 
tion to bioethical issues concerning exposure of 
patients’ most intimate information. 


What are the challenges of translational 
medicine? 

There are two potential approaches: carry out 
curiosity- and hypothesis-driven research 
that flies on the imagination of brilliant scien- 
tists, or carry out disease- and drug-oriented 
research. Curiosity-driven research in the last 
century brought tremendous development in 
biomedicine — novel drugs and sophisticated 
devices — and I strongly believe this is the 
way to go. If we shift mostly to translational 
research, the springs of knowledge will dry up, 
and there will be nothing left to translate. Per- 
haps the public and our political leaders think 
that things are going too slowly, but that’s a 
dangerous perspective. 


Do you have any advice for graduate students 
trying to pick a research topic? 

Choose a good mentor who asks original ques- 
tions. Be patient, do not give up: work hard and 
persevere. Be passionate and excited about what 
you are doing: think of your scientific profession 
as if it were your hobby. Luck is important too, 
but remember, very often luckis not blind: it hits 
those who are ready. = 


> 


It is interesting that our preparations for combating complex diseases such as 
Alzheimer’s and cancer are described as ‘primitive’. What are the hurdles 
for progress — is it a lack of funding or are there knowledge gaps? Also, what 


attitude and skill set do young researchers need to tackle such complexities of 


multidisciplinary research? 


G. N. Viswanath, professor of management, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bangalore, India, who 


posed the original question on lindau.nature.com. 
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Edmond Henri Fischer 
Biochemistry 
without boundaries 


Biochemist at the University of Washington in Seattle, he won a share of the 1992 Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine for discoveries concerning reversible phosphorylation: a regulatory 
mechanism that activates and deactivates enzymes in the vast majority of living cells. Fischer was 


born in Shanghai, China, in 1920. 


Do you keep abreast of advances in protein 
phosphorylation? What excites you these days? 
Protein phosphorylation is involved in a num- 
ber of diseases directly, including: Alzheimer’s 
disease; Parkinson's disease; diabetes; myelog- 
enous leukaemia; viral and bacterial infections 
such as smallpox, cholera and plague; and can- 
cer. A lot of biotechnology and pharmaceutical 
companies are working on protein phospho- 
rylation — on enzymes that add phosphates 
(kinases) and those that take them off (phos- 
phatases). Too little work on phosphatases in my 
opinion, particularly as certain ones, like PTEN, 
act as tumour suppressors. However, very lit- 
tle has come out yet regarding drugs that target 
phosphatases. 


2D A lot of science is quite reductionist. 
Is this better than taking a systematic, 
top-down view? 
No, one of the beauties of science is that you 
never know when the next big breakthrough 
will happen. You approach it systematically. Sci- 
ence builds on science. Every result pertains to 
the next questions, and every question suggests 
the next experiment. You cannot predict when 
the next big breakthrough will happen. 
Research fields emerge unpredictably. Take 
protein phosphorylation — that was our luck. 
We found a very simple reaction — embarrass- 
ingly simple — which turned out to be absolutely 


crucial for the regulation of cellular processes. 
For years it was considered to be the most 
prevalent mechanism of cellular regulation, and 
then all of a sudden ubiquitination popped up 
(co-discovered by Nobel laureate Aaron Ciech- 
anover; see page S4) and now that has taken the 
centre stage. 

In the 1950s it was all about enzymes. We 
had little information on enzymes or on the 
3-dimensional structure of proteins until Max 
Perutz and John Kendrew (recipients of the 1962 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry) used X-ray crystal- 
lography to determine the structures of myoglo- 
bin and haemoglobin. 


Has working on proteins for so long given you 

a particular view on life? 

Life is an inevitable phenomenon and it exists all 
over the universe. There is very good evidence 
that there are 500 million planets similar to Earth 
in the Milky Way. The probability that life does 
not exist on one of these other planets approaches 
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zero. What kind of life, NATURE.COM 
nobody knows. Nature Video of 
A self-replicating  Fischeradvisinga 
system was established — young researcher: 
3.5 billion years ago. At —_go.lafure.com/aSeijf 


first, evolution was slow, 

becoming more rapid in the past 550 million 
years as single-cell organisms coalesced to form 
multicellular organisms. Before that, single cells 
had to compete with one another for food, light, 
micronutrients, etc. But the moment cells began 
to associate with one another to form specific tis- 
sues and organs, they had to cooperate: to speak 
with one another, synchronize growth and behav- 
iour for the good of the whole. 

The main criteria for life are self-duplication 
and conversion of foreign molecules into mole- 
cules identical to you. So crystallization is not life. 
Putting a crystal of copper sulphate in solution so 
that it grows is not life. Some people think the first 
self-duplicating molecule was a protein, but other 
people think it might be nucleic acid. 


Your Nobel prize is for physiology or medicine. 
How do these areas relate to each other? 
Medicine is not only clinical, it also covers molec- 
ular biology, biochemistry, physiology, pathology, 
neurobiology and more. These days, medicine 
extends from the molecule to the organism. 

To most researchers, it doesn't make any differ- 
ence if they are in the department of biochemistry 
or the department of neurobiology or pathology 
or microbiology. The amount of new information 
that is being gathered in the biomedicine arena 
is such that it is almost inconceivable that people 
could work in isolation. Collaboration is totally 
indispensible if one wants medicine and biology 
to progress. We have all the tools; people commu- 
nicate very easily now. 


If you compare what you had planned at the 
very beginning of your career, and where you 
are right now, are they similar? 

When I was a kid I didn't want to be a bio- 
chemist, I wanted to be a microbiologist. 
When I started at the University of Geneva in 
Switzerland I sought advice from the profes- 
sor of microbiology. He said if 1 wanted to be 
a research biologist, I should study chemistry 
first. “One uses test tubes more than micro- 
scopes these days,’ he said. So I became an 
organic chemist, but always with one eye on 
living systems. That is why my thesis was on 
enzymes. I have always been interested in basic 
research. The only thing that has changed is 
that I used to lack the systematic approach 
needed to solve problems. = 


> 


Fischer’s response implies that new scientific discoveries affect the ontological 
paradigms in play, and that these vary. | wonder: does this suggest that what is 
considered a fundamental scale at one point of investigation becomes superseded by a 
more complex set of things in the next? 


Amanda Parr, former philosophy student and now a public servant in Canada, who posed the 


original question on lindau.nature.com. 
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Ada Etil Yonath 
Tough science 


X-ray crystallographer currently at the Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, Israel. 
She won a share of the 2009 Nobel Prize in Chemistry for her work on the structure and 
function of the ribosome. Yonath was born in 1939 in Jerusalem to a poor family. Her father 
died when she was 11 years old, and Yonath helped support her mother and younger sister. 
Yonath was the first Israeli woman to win a Nobel prize and the first woman in 45 years to 


win the Nobel Prize in Chemistry 


In your talk at Lindau, you used a lot of 
analogies and evidence from outside of 

your scientific work — climbing mountains, 

or finding inspiration in polar bears. 

Do you try to keep a broad mind and 

outside interests? 

I don’t make any special effort to look for 
inspiration. I just happened to read about 
polar bears because I had time to read after 
having an accident and had to recover. My 
mind is usually wandering around — I 
read one thing and think about related 
subjects. My ideas are always bubbling 
under the surface and inspiration can 
strike from any source. 


You have spoken openly about your humble 
beginnings: do you think they helped you 
develop your inquisitive mind? 

I think my difficulties as a child — the poverty 
and fight for survival — made me stronger. 
I didn’t even know what science was as a child, 
but I have found that science is a blessing. I 
can come up with a question and be paid to 
answer it. Of course the question has to be 
fundamental and I have to prove that I might 
be able to do it and show that I’m making 
progress. In basic science, many problems I 
come across, even ifI can’t solve them, I can 
find a way around them or at least take a diff- 
erent approach to the problems. In life, if you 
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can't help your mother to feed you and your 
sisters, there are no alternatives. Survival in 
life gave me a lot of persistence and resistance 
to keep going and actually solve my problems. 
And it helped me put things in proportion. 


Did these qualities of persistence and 

resistance help you determine the structure 

of the ribosome? 

I try to emphasize that science is a step-by-step 

process of making small advances. Not every- 

one understands that. It’s not like one day there 

was a miracle. In our work, we might have had 

misgivings, but we also had hints of progress. 

Each step was harder and harder and brought 
more problems, but 


dee ‘ overcoming them was 
Pmtrying very beneficial, and 
to change not just for our work. 
the image of When my project on 
scientists, the ribosome was in 
especially of . its initial phase, I was 
female scientists, pushing the manage- 
sotherewillnot — ment committee for 
be somany X-ray synchrotrons 
anti-female to be technically more 


suitable so that even 
if we didn’t solve the 
structure of the ribosome, we would at least 
contribute a lot in terms of improving the tech- 
nolgoies available at synchrotrons, both for us 
and for other scientists. 


sentiments.” 


The complex ribosome structure was a great 
challenge to crystallize. Is there any limit on 
the type of structure that can be crystallized? 
The ribosome is one of the most difficult struc- 
tures to have been crystallized. Size isn’t the 
biggest problem in crystallization — although 
it used to be — it’s internal mobility and flex- 
ibility: heterogeneity. A ribosome is a complex 
of about 80 different components that vary 
according to functional state. But when you do 
crystallization studies you require one struc- 
ture. Ifyou have a population of ribosomes that 
are all in different configurations you will get 
different 3-dimensional shapes and no perio- 
dicity, which you need in crystallography. 
These are the challenges that are difficult to 
overcome. 


At Lindau, you spoke of the ribosome’s ‘ancient 
core of RNA’. Do you think RNA is more 
important than DNA in the origins of life? 

Yes, definitely: DNA came much later. One aspect 
of RNA is thatit is the thing carrying the informa- 
tion from DNA to be translated into proteins in 
the ribosome. But RNA is not just an information 
store as DNA is; in addition to self replication, 
it can actually do things and make things, such 
as enzymes to control reactions. DNA cannot 
do this. 

There are many different types of RNA. One 
type of RNA carries the protein building blocks. 
And 60% of the ribosome is RNA — the part that 
decodes the information and makes the proteins. 


REUTERS/BAZ RATNER 
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Yonath giving her lecture at the 2011 Lindau meeting on the ribosome, one of the most complex cellular component to be determined by X-ray crystallography. 


This ribosomal core, which we identified, is an 
example of a ‘machine from before life evolved. 
Life grew around it. RNA was one of the first 
simple molecules. 


As of 2010, you are one of only 40 women 
(compared to about 500 men) to have won the 
Nobel prize. Do you perceive extra pressure to 
be a scientific role model for young women? 
No, I think science is gender-independent. Some 
people might not think so, because there are 
problems with equal representation of women 
in science, but that is not because of the nature 
of science. The reason why there are not as many 
women comes from the fact that few women 
take up jobs to lead groups in labs. This can and 
should be changed. 

Having said that, some people contact me 
because I am the only woman alive with a 
chemistry Nobel. They insist that I attend their 
meeting, which does put a lot of pressure on 
me. For instance I’m currently in Puerto Rico at 
the IUPAC World Chemistry Congress; I gave 
a talk this morning and spoke to the students 
privately afterwards. Next week I will be the 
guest of the Chilean students (at the National 
Commission for Science & Technology), where 
I will give two lectures: a motivational talk and 
a scientific talk. 

All this attention is enjoyable however, and 
from the responses I’ve had I think the students 


enjoy it too. You cant imagine how excited they 
are to meet a Nobel laureate. They want to take 
pictures and get autographs. It is clear that this 
is their dream, and maybe I got them closer to 
realizing it. 


Asa recent laureate, what impact do you hope 

your Nobel prize will have? 

Very little on my day-to-day work: Iam con- 
tinuing as normal. I have some students that 
maybe applied to work in my lab because of 
the prize, which is nice — some from coun- 
tries like Malaysia, Singapore and China. I’m 
also directing my efforts to the young genera- 
tion, showing them that science is not a dull 
profession, that it’s not about being stuck in a 
lab all day working on a boring project. ’m 
trying to change the image of scientists, espe- 
cially of female scientists, so there will not 
be so many anti-female sentiments. Because 
there are people in society, particularly par- 
ents, who are not necessarily against women 
studying science but they don’t agree with 
womenholding demanding positions while 
running a household. 

What did you learn from your mentors? 

I remember on one occasion, I made a little 
mistake — really just a typo. My supervisor 
was annoyed and questioned me about it. 
I apologized for it, said it was a minor error 
and explained that I had a lot of deadlines. He 


looked at me and said: “You want to stay in 
science? Then all your life you will be going 
from deadline to deadline.” He was right. 


How do your early career plans compare with 

your actual career? 

When I was young, I chose something else! 
My thoughts were more about my country 
and I didn’t think about science. I did com- 
pulsory military service. I served in the med- 
ical corps and worked with doctors, planning 
a course for other doctors in the field. I 
learned a lot about medicine and doctors 
in general. Indirectly, this fed into my work 
in science. I learned not to give up so fast. 
Try your best to solve the problem; look for 
all possibilities. 


Conversely: how do you try to mentor 

your students? 

I’m just myself. I don’t make any special 
concessions; I don't change myself. Most of my 
students seems to like me as Iam. 


What kind of attitudes and qualities should a 
young scientist develop? 

Be curious — that is most important. Take 
passion. Be ready to sometimes experience 
difficulties, but enjoy what you are doing. 
In other words: be tough, and love your 
work. # 
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Rational enthusiasm 


Chemist at the University of Strasbourg in France. Shared the 1987 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for development and use of molecules that recognize and interact with each 
other. Coined ‘supramolecular chemistry’, it is an area of chemistry that exploits non- 
covalent interactions. Born in 1939 in Rosheim in France, Lehn was the son of a baker who 
later became the city’s organist. Music is Lehn’s main passion other than science. 


You have spoken of the responsibility of 
scientists to talk about the role of science in 
society and culture. Do you think that over the 
years you have achieved this? 

We all try to make what we say attractive, to 
come across as open and to present things in an 
understandable way for a broad range of edu- 
cated people. But it’s also important that the 
people listening make an effort — and that takes 
time. Some people are receptive and interested. 
Others have to be hooked in to prepare them to 
listen. However, a scientist's first responsibilities 
are to science — knowledge and truth — not 


to society. We are here to gain knowledge and 
understand what's going on, but of course we 
are also eager to be understood and to benefit 
society. 


Are there any parallels of supramolecular 
chemistry in society? 
There are parallels inasmuch as sociology is the 
study of humans in society, and supramolecular 
chemistry is the study of molecules and how they 
bind to each other, whether that's in love or hate. 
For the general public, the concept of ‘molec- 
ular sociology’ can be better understood and 
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remembered. Mol- 
ecules can be isolated, 
like an individual. Our 
environment can be 
society or the wider 
world, but molecules 
bathe in a world of 
other molecules: collid- 
ing and interacting. Of 
course, the behaviour of 
an entity like a human 
being is much more 
complex than molecules getting together. 


A lot of science is quite reductionist. Is this 
better than taking a systematic, top-down view? 
One has to approach it from both sides. Build 
from the bottom, with complex behaviours ana- 
lysed from the top. I don't think one should just 
do only one way. 

We are all made of molecules. All we do is the 
result of a very complex system, but we can in 
principle deduce from these components what we 
are able to do. Higher level properties and behav- 
iours emerge from higher levels of complexity. 

The example I usually give is taking an iso- 
lated molecule of water, which cannot freeze 
or boil, yet a glass of water can. A property has 
appeared at a higher level of complexity, which 
emerges from the fact that molecules interact 
in a supramolecular way and act together as a 
system. Thus as complexity increases, new prop- 
erties and behaviours emerge at each step that 
cannot be reduced to what is below, but which 
can be deduced from it. 

Biology is based on molecules; it is the 
highest expression of the molecular world. It 
is a demonstration that the simple molecular 
world can generate great complexity through 
self-organization. 


Do you think that such complex life exists on 
other planets? 

It is very probable. There are so many galaxies 
and planets that chances are there are similar 
conditions to those on Earth. 

The 4% of observable matter that comprise 
the bricks of our Universe are composed of ele- 
ments described in the periodic table. These 
atoms will be the same everywhere, and they 
will interact in the same way so that the com- 
pounds they form will be the same. For exam- 
ple, a carbon-carbon bond will be the same 
everywhere. Whether the combinations of 
elements will be the same is another question. 


What most motivates you in your work? 

Getting published is just one outcome, and not 
the major one. The journal in which you pub- 
lish is not so important (sorry Nature, Science). 
What is important is that 
good work is recognized. 
It might take longer if it 
is published in a more 
obscure journal, but 
it still counts as being 


the latest research 
on supramolecular 
chemistry: 
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published. I can cite a number of 
papers that led to great discov- 
eries but which were published 
in second-, third- or fourth-rate 
journals. 

My motivation was simply 
that I was interested in science 
and research and in gaining new 
knowledge. All of the sciences 
are exciting. The great frustra- 
tion is that one cannot do every- 
thing. You have to be selective to 
have an impact. Everybody has 
a given amount of energy, if you 
apply it on a small area you have 
a big impact. Too broad and the 
impact will be weaker. 

I got interested in chemistry 
when I realized it is the basis 
of all matter. I also realized 
that chemistry enables you to 
transform objects of one type 
of matter into another, using a 
process that is understandable. 
Chemistry is able to develop 
methodologies to gain power 
over matter, and to generate new 
compounds that didn’t exist 
before. I like to compare that 
power to a work of art. When 
an artist makes a sculpture out 
of stone, the stone doesn’t con- 
tain the sculpture, it’s the artist 
who creates it. In the same way, 
by taking the pieces that the 
Universe gives us, a chemist 
can express new combinations 
often with new, unexpected 
properties. 


Do you always think and behave scientifically? 
We all try, that is our job, but we are not just 
pure brains, unfortunately. We would like to 
be able to analyse and be rational and try not 
to react irrationally to inputs. But it’s not easy. 
Many people think of science as just being 
a body of knowledge, but it is also a spirit — 
a way to approach things. And this is impor- 
tant to convey as it will help humans live 
together. Finding answers is also connected 
to the way you approach the question. Some- 
times you stumble onto an answer, but you 
also have to be able to see that the answer 
is lying there. Just stumbling is not enough. 


Should the world’s leading scientific 
organizations be more united for practical 
policy planning and research funding? 

Not totally united into a single organization. 
Any organization can make mistakes, for 
instance, it might be that the evaluation of a 
given project is not done well. So diversity is 
good — but too much is chaos. Usually the 
projects that are in the top or bottom 10-20% 
are easy to identify. Those in the middle 
are more difficult, so we need several 


Lehn holding his lecture on supramolecular chemistry at the 2011 Lindau meeting. 


institutions for funding and evaluation to judge 
these projects. 

Sometimes a project appears to be terrible, 
but it eventually leads to something fantastic. 
So there is a risk that collapsing all the insti- 
tutions into one would miss these outliers. It's 
good to have diversity; as with journals. You 
submit a paper, and some referees like it while 
some do not; you have opposing views. With 
research, there are common lines, ideas that 
come up everywhere. It would bea pity if every- 
body were to crystallize around the same topics. 

There are three types of research: discovery 
work that furthers our understanding; applied 
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work in which a scientist makes 
things for a given purpose; and 
blue sky thinking with little guar- 
antee ofan endpoint. Perhaps this 
blue sky should be at the begin- 
ning of bright people's careers 
or it could happen at a more 
advanced stage of their career. 
It would be good to free these 
individuals’ time: not to have to 
worry about financing and to let 
their imaginations go. There are 
some institutes that are going in 
this direction, including Germa- 
ny’s Max Planck Society and the 
Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, New Jersey. They try 
to give this freedom. 


2 Should scientists take a 

type of global research oath 

at the start of their careers, 

as medical doctors take the 
Hippocratic oath? 

The first aim of scientific 
research is to increase knowl- 
edge for understanding. 
Knowledge is then available 
to mankind for use, namely 
to progress as well as to help 
prevent disease and suffering. 
Any knowledge can be mis- 
used. I do not see the need for 
an oath and I would hope that 
medical doctors would behave 
in the same responsible way 
without the Hippocratic oath. 
With respect to weapons and 
the like, if everybody were to 
take an oath and refuse to con- 
duct research, then that would be OK. But if 
other scientists do not agree to the oath, would 
you risk your country being at the mercy ofa 
potential oppressor? 

The other aspect of such an oath would be 
to protect against fraud and plagiarism. I real- 
ize there have been a number of frauds in sci- 
ence, but there are frauds everywhere. There 
are probably fewer frauds in science than the 
rest of society. People who commit scientific 
frauds are plain crazy; how could they think 
they would not be discovered? Other people 
will try to repeat the experiment and the fraud 
will be discovered — it is inescapable. m 


> 


| don’t agree with Laureate Lehn’s answer. During the pursuit of science, we should 
pledge an oath and then follow it. Many scientific advancements have endangered 
human lives. | started as a medical doctor, and I took the Hippocratic oath to swear that 


| will not do anything that would harm my patients. Then | became 

a research scientist and I realised the potential for scientists to cause harm. 
A ‘scientific oath’ would prohibit scientists from indulging in research that 
could harm human life: bombs or bioterrorist agents for example. 


Ehsan Ullah, Department of Morbid Anatomy & Histopathology, University of Health Sciences, 
Lahore-Pakistan, who posed the original question on lindau.nature.com. 
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Ferid Murad 


Heart of science 


Biochemist at the George Washington University in Washington, DC, he shared the 1998 
Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine for the discovery that nitric oxide acts as a signalling 
molecule in the cardiovascular system, prompting blood vessels to relax. Murad was born 
in Whiting, Indiana in 1936. His American mother was only 17 years old when she eloped 
with his father, an Albanian immigrant. His parents ran a restaurant, where he and his two 
brothers worked. Murad used to memorize customers’ orders and mentally tally their bills, 
which he believed trained his memory and maths skills. 


How important is it for young doctors and 
medical researchers to think about the 
bigger questions: the essence of truth or the 
existence of God? 
Scientists by nature have to be curious to answer 
questions of nature — to discover how things 
work. The beauty of science is that once you've 
answered a question, that leads to further 
questions, sometimes more important ones. 
Doctors are taught scientific enquiry in medical 
school, but it’s not required that they be scien- 
tists. Yet if they are taught this well, it should 
improve their skills. 

Science is about seeking the truth. The 
existence of god is irrelevant to a scientist, as is 


his or her faith. It is possible to have faith and be 
a scientist at same time; it is also possible to be an 
atheist and a scientist at the same time. 

There are some researchers, however, whose 
faith and religion tend to distort the facts. That's 
not going to lead to high-quality science. For 
example, some people's religion makes them 
reluctant to perform embryonic stem cell 
research. Many think it’s unethical — and some 
politicians have made it illegal, but that’s fool- 
ish. These are tissue samples that will otherwise 
be incinerated. They present an opportunity to 
do good biology and get information that is not 
otherwise available. 

Science is all about getting to the facts — to 
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information: how crea- NATURE.COM 
tures are ‘created’ and _ Nature Video of 
evolve, including on Muradadvisinga 
other planets too where young researcher: 
there could be life. Extra- _go.tlature.com/a5eijf 


terrestrial life will be 

interesting to prove one way or another. There 
are so many thousands of planets in this galaxy 
that ours cart be the only one to develop life. 


Incidence of diabetes is increasing worldwide. 
How do we minimize this problem? 

When I was a trainee in the United States in the 
1950-60s, the incidence of diabetes was about 
2%, today it’s 7-8% — and in some subsets 
or minorities it is higher. The Pima indians in 
southern Arizona have an incidence of about 
70%. It’s incredible. They have been researched 
by the National Institutes of Health to help 
understand some of the reasons underlying 
diabetes. We have learned over the years that 
there are multiple causes: genetics, infections 
that injure the pancreas and its ability to pro- 
duce insulin, diet, exercise and obesity. It’s 
a complicated and growing problem. 

Most problems with diabetes are cardiovas- 
cular. As the disease modifies proteins in blood 
vessels it leads to atherosclerosis, and, in turn, 
compromises blood flow to the heart, limbs and 
other tissues. 


Do you think efforts to control diabetes could 
learn from the example of cardiovascular 
disease, which is better managed now? 

It isn't fair to imply that cardiovascular disease 
is going away. Frequency of mortality with car- 
diovascular disease has improved: we are better 
at treating acute heart attacks and arrhythmias; 
we have better-trained paramedics and better- 
equipped emergency rooms. But people who 
have had heart attacks now live with injured heart 
muscle, which predisposes them to congestive 
heart failure. Plus they will have endothelial dys- 
function of the blood vessels because they don't 
make enough nitric oxide. So there will be serious 
cardiovascular problems in the future. 

We are better at controlling and treating hyper- 
tension, which is a big factor in cardiovascular dis- 
ease. Incidence and frequency of cardiovascular 
disease is diminishing a little and cancer will soon 
overtake cardiovascular disease in frequency of 
mortality, but they are both still serious problems. 

Life expectancy will continue to increase, 
although maybe not as rapidly as in the past 100 
years following introduction of vaccines and 
antibiotics. However, life expectancy in the US 
is lower than in many other Western countries 
because of our style of fast living, fast foods, 
stress, etc. 


Should medical science draw on insights from 
psychology, behavioural and social science to 
try to change detrimental human behaviours? 
They can all influence behaviour, but they 
wont cure diabetes. That requires sophisticated 
medical research. The inheritance of diabetes is 
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Murad takes some time to pass on his experience to young researchers at the 2011 Lindau meeting. 


probably not just a single gene but a concert of 
them. When there are multiple genes participat- 
ing, it’s often very difficult to sort out. 

Wewere hoping that the human genome project 
would provide a lot of answers. Yet, it hasn't pro- 
vided them all because there are multiple genes 
and factors that participate in these diseases. 


Do you think antibiotic resistance is a big threat? 
Were giving antibiotics to livestock. That is non- 
sense: it is creating resistant organisms, because 
the antibiotics are not being used to treat disease 
and the livestock owners are not dosing properly. 
Furthermore, we dontt use these drugs in com- 
bination to eliminate organisms. We're always 
searching for better ones because we're not using 
them properly. 

Viruses and bacteria are pretty clever — some 
more than others. Look at the effort and expense 
to develop treatment for HIV. We’re using 


multiple drugs to treat patients, but they still have 
latent virus hibernating somewhere. We're afraid 
that if we stop treatment the virus will come back. 
We can slow it down and make people live longer, 
but we havent cured it yet. 


Do you always think and behave scientifically? 

I'ma workaholic. I love science. I think about 
it almost all the time. Even when I try to relax: 
watching TV or doing something else, I can 
only do that for 5 tol5 minutes, then I get dis- 
tracted thinking about experiments. It has been 
disruptive to family life. I have five children 
and I probably havent spent enough time with 
them over the years. When they were younger, 
I would always take 2 to 3 weeks in the sum- 
mer to go camping with them, and I tried to be 
home every day for dinner. But even ifI made 
it, I often went to my study or back to the lab 
afterwards. 


This is an awesome answer, because a lot of scientists will only say that science is a 
passion and it should not matter if you spend every Saturday night in the laboratory. 
| don’t think that’s healthy for the mind. | completely appreciate his wish to spend 
more time with family and to face less intrusion.. Life should be about equilibrium 
between love, work, family, religion and your hobbies; they all make you happy. 


William Omar Contreras Lopez, a Columbian neurosurgeon and PhD student in molecular 
neurosurgery in Freiburg, Germany, who posed the original question on lindau.nature.com 
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What did you learn from your mentor, and 
what do you think your students would say 
they have learnt from you? 

I was fortunate because I had a long period of 
training and had many mentors who were excel- 
lent. They tended to give me a lot of freedom; 
they were there to help me and answer problems 
and review ideas. I try to recognize the strengths 
of each of them and come up with some hybrid 
that I can be as a mentor, to use the best features 
of each. 

My first mentor in graduate school, Earl 
Sutherland Jr — who received a Nobel prize in 
1971, taught mea lot about creativity. Research is 
not doing what's been done before — that’s con- 
firmation. Research is doing something that’s 
never been done before — that’s creativity. 


Conversely, what didn’t you learn from your 
mentors? 

They all had a lot of scientific and personal 
strengths, however none of them knew anything 
about the drug development industry, business 
or finance. I had to learn a lot of that on my own. 
Some of the business folks I've met along the way 
have taught me a lot about businesses and what it 
takes to get something done. That’ very different 
from working in a lab. 


Is there a difference in the types of science 
that public versus private organisations can or 
should do? 

I’ve run one company and helped friends and 
colleagues create about seven others. Academ- 
ics do science because they love it. Of course, 
you have to be successful and get grants, be 
published, be recognized and get promoted. But 
basically you really enjoy it. In industry you also 
enjoy it, but you don’t necessarily have to pub- 
lish; companies value patents. And the rewards 
are to the team not the individual. Industrial sci- 
ence is much more ofa team effort. 

Academia and industry can learn from each 
other. Many projects and problems require 
collaboration between the two. I don't think 
an academic can find the funds to take a com- 
pound into clinical trials. But industry doesn’t 
necessarily have the skills to find the target to 
start the process of drug discovery. We need 
more collaboration. The problem is that people 
are sceptical and tend not to trust each other. 


Is there a downside to winning the 

Nobel prize? 

Yes. My wife would agree. It results in a lot 
of travel. Everybody expects you to know 
everything about everything. They don't real- 
ize that you really have a discrete specialization 
in one area; they think you can do anything 
— like advise presidents to solve problems in 
education. Also, you're on the internet, so eve- 
rybody knows about you and you lose your pri- 
vate life. That disturbs me a bit. Everywhere you 
go there will always be someone who recognizes 
you as a Nobel laureate, and that can be hard 
to cope with. m 
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Harald zur Hausen 
Science addict 


Virologist at German Cancer Research Centre in Heidelberg. Joint winner of 2008 Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine for discovery of the role of human papillomavirus (HPV) in causing 
cervical cancer. zur Hausen was born in 1936 in Gelsenkirchen-Buer in Germany, an area that 
was heavily bombed during the Second World War. 


At Lindau you gave a talk suggesting that 
colon cancer might be linked to a virus in 
cows, which could survive in raw or rare beef. 
How realistic is the threat that we might be 
harbouring unknown cancer-causing viruses? 
It is a big problem, and it’s a needle in a hay- 
stack. With the advance of sequencing tech- 
niques, we can expect the discovery of a large 
number of novel viruses in different human 
tissues, among them some cancer causing 
agents. But some viral infections occur at very 
low frequencies, so it is hard to find them. Iam 
convinced there are a large number still await- 
ing detection. 

The gut is a huge repository of microbes. 
Many viruses in the gut are bacterial viruses 
— bacteriophages. So it is a complicated story 
that will take a long time to disentangle. Plus 
it is a long way from initial isolation of a virus 
to final identification and determination of 
whether a virus is pathogenic or oncogenic. We 
need functional tests to determine the relation- 
ship between a virus and cancer. For instance, 
we started to work experimentally on HPV in 
1972. We isolated HPV strains 16 and 18 (the 
oncogenic ones) in 1983 and 1984, so that took 
11-12 years before we could be sure that those 
were the causative agents. 


© Many of the worlds most significant 

health challenges are caused, at least in 

part, by human behaviour. What is the role of 
science/medicine — along with psychology, 
behavioural and social sciences — in helping 
to change detrimental human behaviours? 
Allthese sciences have to interact to some degree. 
If we could all avoid such things as smoking, 
overeating and heavy drinking then we 
have a good chance of reducing the burden of 
cancer globally. But, if we fully understand the 
factors underlying how smoking contributes 
to lung cancer, or how obesity can lead to 
diabetes or breast cancer, then this is the contri- 
bution from science and we have an opportunity 
to interfere through medication or in other ways. 


At first, pharmaceutical 


NATURE.COM companies were 

Other laureate dismissive of an HPV 
Q&As online: vaccine — has your 
go.nature.com/a5eijf relationship with them 


improved? 

My relationship with the pharmaceutical 
industry is not optimal. Of course, they’re 
mainly interested in selling their products, and 
they are reluctant to develop products without 
a market. And for certain products, if there is 
not governmental support for development, 
then very little will happen. 

Fortunately, there are foundations that 
do good work along those lines. They help 
support treatments for some diseases that do 
not play a significant role in the West. Rota- 
virus, for example, has a huge impact on mor- 
tality in less developed countries. Because of 
the support of these foundations, vaccines for 
rotavirus are reasonably cheap and can be dis- 
tributed on a larger scale. 


What has your relationship been like with your 
mentors over the years? 

I dont think I have had one particularly influ- 
ential mentor. Each of my mentors gave me a 
lot of freedom, which I enjoyed very much, 
so I have some difficulties to pick one out. 
But, I had a good time with Werner and 
Gertrude Henle at the Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia. 

While at the University of Diisseldorf 
early in my career, I wasn’t getting much 
advice from my supervisor. I would go 
to him with crazy ideas, and he would 
say “sounds interesting, why don’t you 
try it out?” I hated it at the time because 
I felt like I wasn’t being trained. In retro- 
spect, however, it was a very good, creative 
period. I worked on a lot of nonsense, but I 
was able to make my own mistakes. In addi- 
tion, I had the freedom to look into a lot of 
different areas. 

In turn, I tried to give my students a bit 
more freedom and to encourage them to 
develop their own ideas. These days ’'m not 
accepting students any more as I’m 75 years 
old and I think it’s a good time to stop taking 
them on. 


Do you still spend long hours in the lab? 
Whenever I can, including weekends. 
Science is like a drug — I'm an addict! = 


> 


If we consider that, for instance, smoking is a very bad idea, it then seems a little odd 
that we should seek to find cures to the many and complex diseases it causes at the 
expense of time, money and attention being dedicated to the behavioural sciences that 


might be more effective in reducing the incidence of the behaviours that lead to these 
diseases. There is a lot of effort developing evidence-based theory and techniques to 
change health-related and risky behaviours: education alone isn’t sufficient. 


Chris Martin, neuroscientist, Department of Oncology, University of Oxford, United Kingdom, who 


posed the original question on lindau.nature.com. 
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Alls well that 


ends well 


Elizabeth Blackburn gave the 
first lecture at the 2011 Lindau 
meeting, describing her 
Nobel prizewinning work 


on telomeres. These chromosomal 


caps are known to play arole in cancer 
and are implicated in ageing — but their 
full biological utility remains amystery. 


BY MICHAEL EISENSTEIN 


on. And so on, hundreds and hundreds 

of times. It seems hard to believe that 
such mind-numbing repetition could conceal 
anything of interest. 

Yet these nucleotide sequences, which cap 
the ends of every mammalian chromosome, 
appear to act as both an important bulwark 
against tumour growth and a buffer that delays 
onset of a number of the degenerative processes 
that take hold as we age. The Nobel Committee 
recognized the importance of these chromo- 
somal end-pieces — called telomeres — when 
they awarded the 2009 Nobel Prize in Physiol- 
ogy or Medicine to Elizabeth Blackburn, Carol 
Greider and Jack Szostak for their trailblazing 
efforts to map details of telomere function and 
the mechanism by which these structures are 
generated and maintained. 

When Blackburn began investigating these 
phenomena in single-cell organisms in the late 
1970s with her mentor Joseph Gall, “it was much 
more ofan esoteric, yeast and protozoan biology 
field,” says Jerry Shay, a cell biologist specializing 
in telomere research at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas. “Now 
it’s really becoming a major area of investigation, 
and there are lots of new and exciting work that's 
going to be coming out.” 

The story that has emerged is not a simple one. 
For example, truncated telomeres can be seen as 
aharbinger ofboth good 
and bad: slowing cancer 


[ronan TTAGGG. TTAGGG. And so 


“IfThadshort  ¢elj division but also 
telomeres, I impeding natural tissue 
would probably repair processes. In both 
be amore humans and mice, short 
compliant telomeres are implicated 
patient. a in disease progression 


and ageing, yet scientists are still struggling to 
understand how measures and manipulation 
of these enigmatic end-caps might benefit 
human health. 


PLAYING A DOUBLE GAME 
Owing to a quirk in DNA replication, chromo- 
somes become slightly shorter each time they are 
copied. Excessively short telomeres could disrupt 
essential DNA sequences, and introduce the risk 
that cellular repair mechanisms might mis- 
take frayed chromosome tips for broken DNA 
strands and graft these loose ends together. In 
the late 1930s, Barbara McClintock — a Nobel 
prizewinner in 1983 — showed that unprotected 
chromosome ends are prone to cycles of fusion 
and breakage, resulting in severe disruption and 
rearrangement of chromosomal structure. The 
main function of telomeres is to prevent such 
problems: these repetitive caps of DNA erode 
over many rounds of cell division while insulat- 
ing essential sequences against injury. 
Telomeres are made and maintained by the 
enzyme telomerase. Telomerase is intermittently 
active within populations of adult stem cells, 
which contribute to the maintenance and repair 
of various tissues throughout the body. Most 
other adult cells do not produce detectable tel- 
omerase, so their telomeres become shorter with 
every division. When telomeres reach a critical 
length, they trigger crisis management mecha- 
nisms such as p53, a tumour-suppressor protein 
that monitors DNA integrity and can induce cells 
to either self-destruct or enter a dormant state 
known as senescence (see ‘A tale of two ends). 
Because chromosomal damage can promote 
uncontrolled cell growth, one might expect that 
rampant telomere erosion could introduce the 
same risks. Fortunately, p53 halts this process 
by preventing cell division. Greider and others 
have shown that senescence induced by telomere 


shortening might offer protection against tumour 
formation. “It's clear that, in general, short telom- 
eres can limit cell division and stop the growth of 
tumours in several mouse models,’ says Greider, 
a molecular biologist at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in Baltimore, Maryland. “The question is 
to what degree that translates to different human 
settings.” 

If genetic mutation disrupts p53 function, as 
occurs in a variety of cancers, a key safeguard is 
lost and short telomeres become a major liability. 
Cancer biologist Ronald DePinho studied short- 
ened telomeres in the absence of p53 activity in 
mouse models. “We saw an increase in cancer,’ 
says DePinho, president of the MD Anderson 
Cancer Center in Houston, Texas. What’s more, 
although cancer-prone mice with normal length 
telomeres usually develop different cancers 
than are typically observed in older humans, 
DePinhos short-telomere mice developed 
tumours in the breast, colon and skin. “These 
mice changed their tumour spectrum towards 
a humanized spectrum of epithelial cancers; a 
finding that he says highlights the importance of 
telomere length in human cancer. 

Tumour progression is limited without telom- 
erase. “The almost universal way in which cells 
continue to divide and become an advanced, 
robust malignancy is by somehow upregulating 
telomerase, so they can maintain the telomeres 
that are being lost with every division,’ says 
Shay. Indeed, Shay and long-time collaborator 
Woodring Wright, also at Southwestern Medi- 
cal Center, have found that telomerase might 
be active in 90% or more of human tumours. 
Researchers once thought that this restored 
activity required full reactivation of the dormant 
telomerase gene in the tumour cell. More recent 
findings suggest that tumour growth is instead 
initiated in stem cells that already produce tel- 
omerase, necessitating only a small bump in 
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expression rather than a dramatic upswing. 
“The vast majority of tumour cells have very 
short telomeres,” says Wright. “They maintain 
length, and are not actively elongating” 

Given that cancer cells tend to exhibit stead- 
ier overall telomerase activity than healthy stem 
cells, this enzyme could offer a useful target for 
a variety of cancer treatments. Menlo Park, 
California-based biotech company Geron is in 
the midst of several phase II trials to test the 
efficacy of imetelstat, a telomerase inhibitor, 
against lung cancer, breast cancer and mye- 
loma. According to Stephen Kelsey, Geron’s 
chief medical officer, this molecule is most 
effective against the rapidly dividing, imma- 
ture tumour cells that some cancer research- 
ers have tentatively labelled ‘cancer stem cells: 
He suggests that drugs like imetelstat might 
work best following surgery or chemotherapy, 
when surviving tumour cells are proliferating 
aggressively in an attempt to rebuild. 

Inhibiting telomerase is expected to halt 
tumour growth either by forcing the cells to enter 
senescence or through excessive genomic dam- 
age, although this has not been demonstrated 
in humans. Geron hopes to have preliminary 
efficacy data by late 2012; initial safety studies 
at clinically useful dosages have found no evi- 
dence that the drug has lasting adverse effects 
on healthy telomerase-expressing cells. “Gener- 
ally, tumour cells have shorter telomeres, which 
would provide a therapeutic window where they 
get selectively killed off? says Calvin Harley, 
former chief scientific officer of Geron and now 
CEO of Telome Health, a diagnostics company 
also based in Menlo Park. 


THE LIMITS OF REGENERATION 

Aside from the cancer connection, some of the 
greatest excitement in this field focuses on how 
telomere shortening contributes to human age- 
related disease. “I wouldn't say that cancer has 
moved to the back seat, but rather that the con- 
nection to human age-related disease has moved 
to the forefront in the last few years,” says Mary 
Armanios, an oncologist at Johns Hopkins. 

An extremely rare disease known as dyskera- 
tosis congenita (DC) was the first condition to 
be directly linked to mutations in genes involved 
in telomere maintenance. Patients with DC lose 
the capacity to produce new blood cells owing 
to acollapse of their precursor stem cell popula- 
tion, a state known as bone marrow failure. More 
recently, telomerase gene mutations were also 
linked to risk of idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis 
(IPF), amore common, fatal disease character- 
ized by extensive scarring in the lung. 

Both DC and IPF appear to representa failure 
by the body to repair aged or damaged tissues. 
“We know that telomerase is maintaining telom- 
eres to enable self-renewal in stem cells, and when 
that goes awry it leads to disease,’ explains Steven 
Artandi, a haematologist at Stanford University 
in California. “In many cases these patients 
appear normal at birth; then, as they enter late 
childhood or early adulthood, depending on 
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Laureate Elizabeth Blackburn, a pioneer of telomere research, chats with a young researcher in Lindau. 


the mutation, they start to experience failure of 
different tissue compartments.” 

People who inherit these telomerase mutations 
might also inherit prematurely shortened telo- 
meres, leading to earlier and earlier onset of IPF. 
Studies by Armanios and colleagues have dem- 
onstrated that this intergenerational shortening 
is associated with increasingly severe pathology’. 
“Older generations develop IPE, but as the dis- 
ease gets worse with each generation, the younger 
generations develop a bone marrow failure disor- 
der called aplastic anaemia,’ she says. 

Telomere shortening appears at least par- 
tially culpable in a growing list of diseases. Early 
attempts to characterize the physiological effects 
of telomere shortening hit a wall when research- 
ers found that mice lacking telomerase appeared 
to suffer no ill effects. Closer inspection revealed 
that standard inbred strains of laboratory mice 
are born with telomeres several times longer than 
in humans, limiting the effects of age-associated 
shortening. Scientists have overcome this limita- 
tion via serial breeding of telomerase-deficient 
animals and use of newly derived mouse strains 
with human-like telomere lengths. With these 
short-telomere strains, it is now possible to model 
in mice many diseases previously intractable 
to in-vivo investigation. For example, standard 
laboratory mice “dont develop liver cirrhosis 
even after you ablate the 
liver many times’, says 


“Then we DePinho. “Once we gen- 
flipped the erated mice with shorter 
switch back ON, telomeres, these mice 
and the animals developed florid liver 
had improved cirrhosis.” This result, 
cognition, they DePinho explains, 
became fertile showed that shortened 


and so forth.” telomeres are “integral 
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to the pathogenesis of this disease state” Simi- 
larly, Artandi and Stanford colleague Helen Blau 
showed that developing mouse models of Duch- 
enne muscular dystrophy requires mice with short 
telomeres’. “If you take telomerase away, short 
telomeres impair stem cell function and you sud- 
denly reveal the full effect of the Duchenne muta- 
tion on muscle physiology in mice — and it looks 
very much like it does in humans,” says Artandi. 


COUNTING THE DAYS 

Many of the above pathologies seem to recapitu- 
late the tissue degeneration we experience as we 
grow old, and the idea that telomere shortening 
helps drive the ageing process has been a central 
focus of the field. 

Studies in mice, at least, have suggested that 
telomere maintenance can have an impact on 
both quantity and quality oflife. “Work in mouse 
models clearly indicates that having shorter tel- 
omeres than normal is a cause of ageing,” says 
Maria Blasco, a cell biologist at the Spanish 
National Cancer Research Centre (NCIO) in 
Madrid. Using genetically manipulated animals, 
Blasco and colleagues have shown that increas- 
ing telomerase at the same time as increasing 
expression of the p53 pathway could “extend the 
lifespan of mice by 40%” (ref. 3). More recently, 
DePinho’s team assessed the impact of reacti- 
vating telomerase in mice whose telomeres had 
reached a critical length’. “The mice were not in 
good shape — equivalent to somebody in their 
80s or 90s; he says. “Then we flipped the switch 
back on, and the animals had improved cogni- 
tion, they became fertile and so forth; this told us 
that there’ a point of return for tissues, even those 
ina severe state of degeneration” 

Indeed, the correlation of ever-shortening 
telomeres with the passing of the years lends 
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Chromosomes are capped by telomeres, a series of TTAGGG repeats, 
which protect the genetic material. Telomeres shrink each time the host 


cell divides and are implicated in age-related diseases and cancer. 
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itself to a tidy narrative in which telomere length 
somehow records biological age, like rings in 
a tree stump. However, scientists working with 
telomeres caution that this is a gross oversim- 
plification. “There is clear evidence against the 
concept that telomeres are the sole determin- 
ing factor in ageing,” says Greider. “There may 
be five, six or seven different pathways that play 
into what we consider as ageing, and telomeres 
play one role in that process” 

All the same, the tantalizing association 
between short telomeres and various diseases 
has persuaded several leading researchers to 
launch companies that measure telomeric length 
in blood cells for prognostic and diagnostic pur- 
poses. Repeat Diagnostics, based in Vancouver, 
Canada, was founded in 2005 by oncologist Peter 
Lansdorp to help clinicians identify patients 
with genetic mutations affecting telomere func- 
tion. Two others companies are reaching out 
directly to consumers and healthcare providers: 
Blackburn and Harley teamed up to launch 
Telome Health in March 2011; Blasco and 
colleagues founded Life Length in Madrid in 
December 2010. Indeed, Life Length claims to 
be able to measure ‘biological age’ and recom- 
mends annual measurements of telomere length. 

The customer focus of these latter compa- 
nies has been the subject of debate. “People 
want to know their telomere length because 
there are more and more papers being pub- 
lished that show that the lowest percen- 
tiles of telomere length have a higher risk 
for disease,” says Blasco. Harley points out 
that even if the association between telo- 
mere length and specific conditions is ambigu- 
ous, people might still be able to make lifestyle 
decisions based on these measurements. “It 
allows you to monitor your health more closely 
and work with your doctor to get more specific 


Damage grows too 
severe and cells die, 
limiting tumour growth. 


information about where it is that you're most 
likely at greatest risk, says Harley. “IfI had short 
telomeres, I would probably be a more compli- 
ant patient?” 

Other scientists are concerned that too little is 
known about the impact of short telomeres for 
such ameasurement to be meaningful. “It could 
certainly be useful — I just think it’s premature,” 
says Greider. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

Clarifying the relationship between telomere 
length and disease will require more prospec- 
tive studies of large cohorts of people. “Unfor- 
tunately, there’s a lot of data out there that I 
think is very questionable,’ says Lansdorp. 
“The studies that have been done are primar- 
ily epidemiological.” As a consequence, he says, 
“a lot of these observations may be correlative 
and indirect” 

Methodology is also a point of contention. 
Telome Health, in common with most epide- 
miological studies performed to date, employs a 
DNA amplification-based technique that quickly 
determines average telomere length within cells, 
but which might be prone to technical artefacts. 
Blasco, Lansdorp and others use more time- 
consuming and costly techniques that use fluo- 
rescent probes to examine individual telomeres 
withina cell, uncovering individual outliers that 
might be masked by averaging. “Each cell has 92 
telomeres, and each telomere has its own unique 
length,” says Armanios. “The shortest telomere 
is the one that determines the phenotype” These 
measurements are typically taken from white 
blood cells, which are easy to obtain and closely 
reflect the telomere length of the stem cell reser- 
voir from which they emerge; however, it remains 
unclear whether these measurements reflect 
telomere length throughout the body. 
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and break. Genomic damage 
might cause tumour growth. 
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Telomere length can be affected by environ- 
mental factors, further complicating the interpre- 
tation of length measurements taken at any one 
time. Studies led by Blackburn and Elissa Epel at 
the University of California, San Francisco, have 
uncovered evidence that telomeres undergo 
accelerated shortening in direct response to 
lifestyle and emotional stress, such as from post- 
traumatic stress disorder or major clinical depres- 
sion’. “When this first came out I was sceptical, 
but I'm starting to believe a little bit of this stuff 
now, says Shay. “I'm still on the fence about how 
much it really means, but I believe it shows that 
that the shortest telomeres can be modified by 
environmental stressors.” 

Shay, who is also a scientific advisor for Life 
Length, hopes that the data collected by the 
direct-to-consumer companies will shed light 
on the influence of lifestyle and other mysteries 
by providing population-wide data from 
long-term, longitudinal telomere profiling 
studies that might otherwise be too expensive 
to support via public funding. 

From DePinhos perspective, efforts to figure 
out the role of telomeres in cancer and ageing are 
a race against the clock. “By 2025, there will be 
1.2 billion individuals over the age of 60;’ he says. 
“We need to understand the circuitry of ageing, 
and we need to understand how to control it so 
that we can increase the years of healthy living, 
diminish age-associated diseases and maintain 
productivity in our aged population” = 


Michael Eisenstein is a freelance journalist 
based in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The American way 


The United States publishes more biomedicalresearch papers 
than ever before, yet drug development is stagnating. Several 
new initiatives aim to turn this knowledge into new remedies. 


BY AMY MAXMEN 


n being asked to grade the United 
() States on its performance in bio- 

medical research, Bill Chin, executive 
dean for research at Harvard Medical School 
in Boston, Massachusetts, responded: “If the 
measure describes how much we understand 
about disease, I think we're on a good road. If 
it’s how often we turn basic science ideas into 
potential medicines, we aren't doing that well” 
For Chin and other scientists, discoveries don't 
matter tremendously if their potential goes 
unrealized. Although research papers by US 
scientists document great strides in under- 
standing human physiology, genetics and 
disease, a failure to efficiently translate those 
findings into diagnostic tests and medicines 
foments frustration among researchers and the 
public alike. 

Advances in basic science abound. Of the 196 
Nobel laureates in physiology or medicine since 
1901, 46% have been US researchers. Accord- 
ing to the National Institutes of Health (NIH) in 
Bethesda, Maryland, sequencing the first human 
genome took five years of work and US$450 
million. Today it can be done in 90 days and for 
US$9,500. By the end of 2011, it is estimated that 


North American scientists will have sequenced 
9,000 genomes — an indispensable resource in 
genome-wide association studies that attempt 
to link genetic variants to common maladies. 
Although knowledge of these variants has yet to 
make a substantial impact on patient care, the 
trickle into the clinic has begun. For example, 
hepatitis C patients can now be tested for a variant 
of the IL28B gene, discovered by researchers at 
Duke University in Durham, North Carolina, to 
determine whether they will respond favourably 
to the gruelling treatment. 

“Anyone who says there hasn't been progress 
hasn't been paying attention,’ says Mary Wool- 
ley, president of Research!America, an advocacy 
group based in Alexandria, Virginia, committed 
to making biomedical research a higher national 
priority. “We've made progress in women’s health, 


LINDAU 2011 

Each year the Lindau Meeting of Nobel 
Laureates in Germany has an international 
sponsor and a scientific focus related 

to a Nobel Prize. The United States and 
physiology or medicine took centre stage 

in 2011. Nature Outlook explores the 
intersection of these areas in a special report. 
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including getting women into clinical trials,” she 
says. “We've made progress in medicine,’ Woolley 
adds, citing cancer and heart disease in particu- 
lar. Between 2001 and 2007, the annual mortality 
rate from cancer dropped by 9.1% and by 23.5% 
for cardiovascular disease (see ‘Getting on top 
of cancer’). However, these positive trends are 
failing to convince the public. “Our polls show 
that two people to every one believe we aren't 
making enough progress in biomedical research, 
and that’s kind of disturbing,” says Woolley. 

This lack of belief might reflect frustra- 
tion at the poor rate of return. According to 
Research! America, US national expenditure on 
health reached US$2.6 trillion in 2010, represent- 
ing 17.8% of gross domestic product (GDP) —a 
higher proportion than any other country. Yet 
the United States ranks middle-to-poor in meas- 
ures of health outcomes, including longevity and 
infant mortality (see ‘Life expectancy’ and ‘Infant 
mortality’ graphs). And although several thou- 
sand reports claim particular genes or proteins 
have disease-fighting potential, the US Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) has approved 
just 111 novel drugs in the past five years, 
slightly fewer than the five years before that 
(see ‘Drug approvals stagnating’). Likewise, 
the pace and price of drug development haven't 
improved despite technological advances. Cru- 
cial molecules discovered in disease pathways 
have a 2% chance of being translated into a 
therapy. Any drug that makes it through the 
pipeline typically takes13 years and more than 
US$1 billion, including the cost of the failures. 
This is an inefficient process, to say the least, says 
Francis Collins, director of the NIH, who also 
addressed the 2011 Lindau meeting. “An engi- 
neer looking at this would go, “What? You're 
going to base the future of human health on a 
pipeline that works like that?” 

Despite advances in understanding the patho- 
genesis of disease, Collins says the translation of 
these findings into clinical applications remains 
a slow, expensive and failure-prone endeavour. 
The blockages in the biomedical pipeline need 
to be identified and dissolved. And, given that 
the economy is weak, the US federal budget is 
in distress, and 10 blockbuster drugs are about 
to come off-patent to the tune of more than 
US$50 billion in lost sales, drug develop- 
ers face an especially challenging time. 
“The science has never been more exciting 
with the potential to revolutionize human 
health,’ says Collins. “But support for this science 
has never been as threatened as it is right 
now.’ Consequently, biomedical leaders in 
the United States recently launched a bevy of 
new programmes to accelerate drug discov- 
ery and attempt to reverse the decline in the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

At about US$45.9 billion per year, the federal 
government supports one-third of US biomedi- 
cal research. Most of these funds are channelled 
into the NIH. Pharmaceutical and biotech 
companies fund most of the rest, spending 
about US$76.5 billion in 2010. Universities, 
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As a percentage of GDP, the United States spends considerably more than any 
other country on healthcare, yet this does not result in the highest life expectancy. 


INFANT MORTALITY 
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Many countries with lower healthcare spending have a lower rate of 
infant mortality than the United States. 
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philanthropic foundations and other sources 
also sponsor some research and development 
(R&D). Altogether, R&D accounts for less 
than 5.5% of the nation’s health expenditure; 
hospital care and clinical services account for 
a much bigger slice of the pie. 

To sustain their R&D expenditure, pharma- 
ceutical firms need new drugs to sell. “We really 
are not the bottomless pit of money we were 
when I entered this business 25 years ago,’ says 
Charles Lunn of Merck Research Laboratories 
in Kenilworth, New Jersey. “If a programme 
is unsuccessful, we lose a lot of money. So 
when we go out looking for new opportunities 
to collaborate with the academic community, 
we are very careful.” 


RISKY BUSINESS 

Kyle Palmer, director of research at Redpoint 
Bio, a small biotech company in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, experienced this risk adversity 
firsthand as his company nearly folded. In the 
late 1990s, neuroscientist Robert Margolskee 
founded the company, hoping to bring taste- 
modulating compounds to market. A few years 
later, researchers discovered that some of the 
compounds modulated insulin, and therefore 
held potential as new therapies for type 2 
diabetes. Redpoint Bio was awarded a patent that 
granted exclusive rights over several compounds 
involved in taste- and insulin-modulating 
pathways, and began testing the compounds 
in mice. Then everything changed. “Just as I 
thought we were poised to make all kinds of 
discoveries, with several big drug companies 
interested, the economy crumbled and the rug 
was pulled out from under our feet; says Palmer. 
With no promise of investment, Redpoint Bio 
shelved its compounds. “It seems like pharma 
are dropping out of basic research,’ says Palmer. 
“They're farming out some preclinical research 
to biotech and academic operations, so biotech 


Data from 2008 


has responded by changing model from early 
phase drug discovery to providing services to 
pharma like in-vivo testing, and that’s exactly 
what we've done. We've auctioned off our drug 
discovery arm.” 

Lunn explains that pharma now need a 
mountain of evidence before investing in turning 
a discovery into a therapy. This is partly because 
biology has turned out to be more complicated 
than previously thought. “You can make up a 
good story about how any number of targets 
might have a useful benefit, but human biology 
is so complex that proving their validity requires 
alot more information than is asked for by pre- 
mier journals,’ he says. 

The barren stretch between the abundant 
fields of molecular discovery and the sparse 
world of late-stage clinical trials has been dubbed 
the ‘valley of death. Traversing it means that 
academic researchers and industrial drug 


GETTING ON TOP OF CANCER 


Over the past 30 years, the rate of cancer mortality 
in the United States has almost universally fallen. 
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developers must move their domains closer 
together. This will require changes in incen- 
tives. For instance, academic researchers are 
rewarded for reporting novel discoveries 
rather than for replicating experiments in dif- 
ferent animal models to support their initial 
findings. Eric Perakslis, at Johnson & Johnson 
Pharmaceutical Research & Development in 
Raritan, New Jersey, says that current practice 
leaves too much risk for pharma. Hundreds 
of posters at conferences claim that a gene or 
protein represents an effective antitumour tar- 
get, he complains, without adequately showing 
what type of tumour it’s most active in. Thus, he 
says, “youre talking about a few people in 
pharma making a billion dollar decision based 
on low correlation data”. 

On the other side of the valley, pharma 
impede translation when they file early for intel- 
lectual property (IP) that grants them exclusive 
rights to work on a compound before they have 
proof that it works in clinical trials, says Chas 
Bountra, a translational medicine scientist at the 
University of Oxford in the United Kingdom. 
If a company with IP puts a project on hold 
(as Redpoint Bio has), its compounds become 
inaccessible. “We're taking a process that is 
already incredibly difficult,’ says Boutra, “and 
making it more difficult and more expensive” 

Rules and regulations provide another 
point of contention. Bill Crowley, professor of 
medicine at Harvard Medical School, says the 
conflict-of-interest policies at many research 
institutions give off a message of industry- 
distrust to young investigators and thereby 
inhibit collaboration. Crowley explains that 
investigators with potential conflicts of interest 
are often lumped together even when their 
conflicts vary dramatically: a researcher who 
once shared data with a company must complete 
the same lengthy paperwork as an investi- 
gator who is paid for ongoing, long-term 
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consultation. Furthermore, “how much insti- 
tutions lump’ varies widely and in a most con- 
fusing way that makes life more complex for 
clinical investigators,” he adds. 

Crowley also takes issue with tighter federal 
regulations on human studies, which he 
says have bogged down drug development 
without making studies much safer. “In the 
1980s, consent forms for patients enter- 
ing clinical trials were about a page long and 
almost invariably engaged a detailed discus- 
sion between the patient and me, he says. “We 
now have a standard 19-page consent form 
written by lawyers, for lawyers. Most patients 
don’t bother to read it, and if they do, they don’t 
understand it” 


TIPPING POINT 

There have been many attempts to close the gaps 
in translational research over the years, with 
little success. “People are so frustrated on both 
sides of the divide that they are coming together 
and learning about each other's incentives and 
disincentives,’ says Johnson & Johnsons Perakslis. 
“Tf my academic colleagues can't get their grants 
renewed, that’s not good for me because if they 
can't survive, they can't be my partners.” 

A number of partnerships between the pub- 
lic and private sectors have recently cropped up 
in various disciplines to free the flow through 
the biomedical pipeline. For example, the 
Foundation for the NIH, a nonprofit organi- 
zation in Bethesda, Maryland that aims to 
accelerate NIH research, established the Bio- 
marker Consortium in 2006. With participants 
from the NIH, FDA, industry and universi- 
ties, and about US$35 million in funding 
from nonprofit groups and pharmaceutical 
companies, the consortium has launched 12 
projects to help take biomarkers through the 
large-scale clinical trials required to gain FDA 
approval. Combining their results allows all 
the partners to access cumulative data on 
thousands of patients. 

Another such movement, the Structural 
Genomics Consortium led in part by Boun- 
tra, involves sharing information on molecular 
structures. Drug developers can increase the 
likelihood of finding an effective drug when 
they know the 3-dimensional structure of the 
human protein it’s intended to inhibit. Teams 
from academic centres and industry share data 
ona large number of drug targets, as well as 
reagents and assays. If no IP is filed until com- 
pounds complete early stage clinical trials, par- 
ticipating companies gain knowledge without 
hefty initial investments. “The beauty of these 
public-private partnerships, is that we're saying 
let’s pool our resources and not worry about IP, 
and not worry about the slim chance this idea 
will generate money because frankly, most of 
the time it won't,’ says Bountra. He bets that 
prepublication sharing shouldn't hurt academ- 
ics either. Bountra has already posted on his 
website the structural details of a high-impact 
human membrane protein recently revealed 


DRUG APPROVALS STAGNATING 


Despite years of attention and investment, 
neither the rate of FDA approvals nor new 
drug applications have improved. 
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by his team, and a paper is in preparation. He's 
confident that Nature or Science will not reject the 
paper on account of his openness. Indeed, both 
journals state that they allow pre-submission 
publication of information on nonprofit pre- 
print servers, provided no conclusions are drawn. 
“Tm taking this risk because I’m less concerned 
about publications than I am about generating 
new drugs,’ adds Bountra. 

Scientists lacking Bountra’s optimism might 
take comfort in hearing that leaders at some top 
institutions including Harvard Medical School, 
Princeton University in New Jersey, and Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, now look beyond 
the number of manuscripts an investigator has 
published to other factors, like contribution to 
collaborative research. And to ease fears about 
perceived conflicts of interest, Harvard Medical 
School revised its conflict-of-interest policies to 
more clearly delineate acceptable and prohib- 
ited activities. The revised guidelines encour- 
age collaboration, explains Chin, by explicitly 
outlining allowable activities. “Faculty may 
continue to: conduct research sponsored and 
supported by industry; collaborate with industry 


PUBLIC MISPERCEPTIONS 


Most people in the United States do not know 
that pharmaceutical companies fund the 
majority of new drug research. 
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on research and serve as co-authors in these 
efforts; consult for industry; start biotechnology 
companies; serve on scientific advisory boards; 
and hold equity in most companies,’ he states. 

Repairing the pipeline is important to Collins; 
for the first time in the NIH’s history he has pro- 
posed closing one of its centres and reshuffling 
others to make space for the National Center for 
Advancing Translational Sciences (NCATS). 
NIH Investigators and scientists supported by 
NCATS grants will concentrate on the early stage 
drug development research that is often ignored. 
by industry, including the development of meth- 
ods and technologies to hasten target validation. 
Although these studies might not result in top-tier 
publications, they're needed to bridge gaps in drug 
discovery. As for persuading scientists to focus on 
optimizing methods rather than discovering new 
targets, Collins believes being part ofa large-scale 
effort is encouragement enough. When Collins 
led the Human Genome Project, he says peer- 
pressure proved a driving force. “You didn't want 
to be the part of the team that missed the deadline. 
Everybody else was depending on your success 
for their success.” This feeling spread beyond the 
individual scientists. “There was a gradual recog- 
nition in academic centres that an investigator's 
involvement with a successful scientific project 
was as important as how many papers that person 
had published? he adds. 

Over the next decade, success in closing this 
translational gap will largely be measured in 
tool development. Lee Nadler, dean for clinical 
and translational research at Harvard Medical 
School, says that helping clinicians prognosti- 
cate disease or adverse outcomes to medicine 
will be crucial. “If biomarkers told us who to 
treat, who not to treat, and who will react poorly 
toa drug,’ says Nadler, “that would revolution- 
ize drug development.” 

Better medicines will bring society closer to 
the ultimate goal of alleviating disease. However, 
they aren't enough alone. Disease prevention is 
another factor; for this, federal support is essen- 
tial. “If you're a pharmaceutical company and 
your goal is to sell therapeutics, prevention is not 
your best idea ofa business plan,’ explains Collins. 
“But the NIH — with its mission to both under- 
stand the basics of how life works and apply that 
to the betterment of human health — has to have 
prevention front and centre” 

The publics confidence in biomedical research 
is influenced by the health of the nation. Thus 
beyond lab work, the public health sector needs 
to work with health insurers, drug companies 
and the FDA to reduce the high cost of medi- 
cines and healthcare in the United States, says 
Harvard's Crowley. Until all parties involved 
in health unite towards a common goal, no 
one scores an ‘A’ on the biomedical report card. 
Crowley says gravely, “The whole therapeutic 
programme in the US will go under if the jump 
from bench to bedside doesn't go smoothly: m 
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Ciechanover and young researchers listen to Geeta Negi present her work on diabetes neuropathy. 
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The gathering 
brainstorm 


In Lindau, a colloquy between a Nobel laureate and three 
students encouraged the young researchers to grapple with 
some of the biggest challenges in drug development. 


BY KAT MCGOWAN 


—achance to be coached bya science super- 
star. The ‘masterclass’ that took place on the 
second day of the 2011 Lindau Meeting of Nobel 
Laureates was an experiment in which student 
science took centre stage. Three young inves- 
tigators gave poster-talk style presentations of 
their current work to a Nobel prizewinner. The 
master, in this case biochemist Aaron Ciech- 
anover (see page S4), critiqued each talk. The 
tone was set early: “Unlike many lectures here 
that ask about career development,” he pro- 
claimed, “this is going to be about science.” 
Ciechanover, a biochemist at Technion, the 
Israeli Institute of Technology in Haifa, shared 
the 2004 Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the dis- 
covery of the ubiquitin-proteasome system, 
the tightly regulated process by which cells tag 
and dismantle unwanted proteins. This protein 
quality-control mechanism is crucial to such 
basic biological phenomena as cell division and 
DNA repair, and likely to play an essential role 
in diseases ranging from Alzheimer’s, in which 
proteins aggregate, to cystic fibrosis, in which 
they are dismantled too quickly. 
The three students he chose for the session 
all explored an aspect of protein folding or 
processing. But the session soon evolved into a 


L was the stuff of dreams for a young researcher 


fast-paced lesson on the importance of thinking 
about how to stop diseases, rather than merely 
understanding them. Ciechanover’s take-home 
message: responding to today’s global epidemics 
requires the ability to convert scientific ideas into 
treatments that work. 


SURFACING PROBLEMS 
The young researchers’ talks focused on three 
major global health issues: Parkinson's disease, 
diabetes and tuberculosis (TB). Ciechanover con- 
tended that they are all modern diseases. Parkin- 
sons disease, a neurological disorder caused by 
the loss of dopamine-producing neurons, is rare 
in people younger than 50 years of age. Until the 
past 100 years, few people lived long enough to 
develop it. The rapid global ascent of diabetes can 
be attributed, at least in part, to affluence: eating 
foods high in fat and sugar, with a sedentary life- 
style. And the trajectory of TB reveals both the 
power and the weakness of drug development: 
beaten into submission by powerful antibiotics 
in the mid-twentieth century, this infectious 
disease came roaring back in a menacing new 
drug-resistant form at the end of the millennium 
— anasty reminder that medical triumphs can 
be short-lived. 

First to present was doctoral student Lena 
Burbulla of the Hertie Institute for Clinical 
Brain Research in Tubingen, Germany. Burbulla 
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described how the quality control of mortalin, a 
mitochondrial chaperone protein, goes awry in 
Parkinson's disease. Normally, explained Bur- 
bulla, mortalin assists in refolding misfolded 
proteins and protecting neurons from protein 
aggregation, oxidative stress and mitochondrial 
damage. Three variants of the mortalin gene have 
been found in Parkinson's patients. Neurons in the 
Parkinsons brain suffer from both mitochondrial 
dysfunction and protein accumulation, but the 
causal relationship is not clear; probing the effects 
of these gene variants could clarify the pathogen- 
esis of the disease, said Burbulla. 

Next up was Geeta Negi, a student at India’s 
National Institute of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion and Research in Punjab, whose research 
concerns the role of the transcription factor 
NF-«B in diabetic neuropathy — a crippling 
complication of diabetes that leads to sensory 
nerve damage. There are no treatments that block 
the inflammatory cascade underlying diabetic 
neuropathy, so interfering with NF-«B couldbea 
promising approach, said Negi. 

In the final presentation, Avishek Anant 
of India’s National Institute of Immunology 
in New Delhi, talked about drug targets in 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, the TB pathogen. 
To better control TB, Anant said, clinicians need 
many innovations: new drugs to treat multi- 
drug-resistant TB, point-of-care diagnostic tests 
and a post-exposure vaccine. These needs can 
seem overwhelming, but Ciechanover reckoned 
this scope of issues was entirely appropriate for 
his masterclass: “We are not solving problems 
here. We are surfacing problems.’ These three 
diseases, he said, are a problem now — and epi- 
demics of the future: all are on the rise and none 
has an obvious cure. 

Rather than focus on the specifics of the 
presentations, Ciechanover prompted a con- 
versation about how best to design selective 
therapies. Using Negi’s NF-«B idea as an 
example, Ciechanover identified a difficulty 
in targeting this protein complex: the pro- 
miscuous transcription factor is involved in 
multiple systems, including neuronal sur- 
vival, the production of myelin (the protec- 
tive sheath that encases neurons) and in the 
expression of genes that block cell death (or 
apoptosis). “This is one of the most complex 
transcription factors described,’ he said. Turn- 
ing to Negi, he asked: “How would you protect 
and spare its activity in one cell, and tamper 
with it in another?” 

Ciechanover then turned Negi’ problem into 
a challenge for the audience, asking everyone to 
imagine themselves in the role of a researcher 
at a drug company. “I ask you to come up with 
solutions,’ he urged, pointing at the audience; 
hands shot up all around the room. One young 
cancer researcher suggested attaching a toxin to 
an antibody that would target a specific antigen 
in the tissue. “Fantastic, responded Ciechano- 
ver. Another proposal: targeting highly activated 
NF-«B with an endogenous regulator that could 
generally down-regulate background levels of the 
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transcription factor. “Itlacks specificity; observed 
Ciechanover. Perhaps, elaborated the student, a 
vector that directed the regulator to the appropri- 
ate tissue, capable of being activated or shut down, 
would provide the necessary precision. 
Ciechanover stalked around the stage, inter- 
rupting students to praise or scrutinize each idea 
in high-energy exchanges that enthralled the 
room. Students eagerly proffered suggestions, 
and there were many more raised hands than 
there was time to hear from each person. Ciech- 
anover steered the discussion beyond the specif- 
ics of NF-«B to tackle the broader problem of 
selective inhibition of biological processes. This is 
not just a problem of one transcription factor, he 
said, “this isa problem of medicine.” Cancer is the 
most obvious example: chemotherapy not only 
kills tumour cells, but does considerable collateral 
damage to other cells. How can this be avoided? 
In the session that followed, Ciechanover 
offered criticisms and suggestions to hone each 
participant's idea. One proposal was to deliver, via 
a viral vector, a protein that inactivates the target. 
The protein’s sequence would be encoded in the 
vector and controlled by a promoter — a stretch 
of regulatory DNA — that was tissue-specific, 
such that the protein would be activated only 
in the target organs. Ciechanover considered 
it, pointing out that promoters tend to get shut 
down by methylation, and therefore cannot act 
long enough to be effective. Another suggestion 
was to deliver an agent orally, but turn it into 
a working drug only at the target site with a 
technique like photoactivation. Ciechanover 
embraced an idea to craft a drug that could 
selectively pass through the relatively leaky vas- 
culature of cancer cells, pointing out that a similar 


Ciechanover’s passion for science is evident. 


strategy was used to develop Caelyx/Doxil — a 
liposome-encapsulated form of the chemothera- 
peutic agent doxorubicin. Because doxorubicin is 
highly toxic to the heart, it needs to be wrapped 
in an artificial liposome to reduce cardiotoxicity. 

At each stage of the discussion, Ciechanover 
pushed the student researchers to think about 
implementation — to consider potential side 
effects or other problems that might undermine 
a promising idea. He pointed out that many 
strategies have already been worked out for 
overcoming hurdles in drug development, and 
suggested that young researchers would be 
well-advised to keep abreast of the approaches 
that have succeeded in the past. 


The student presenters were energized by the 
chance to connect intellectually with a Nobel 
laureate. “It was more than one graduate 
student can ask for,’ Anant said afterward. It 
was an honour, agreed Negi, who said that 
Ciechanover’s enthusiasm and optimism were 
contagious, spurring her to think more about 
adapting existing techniques to treat other 
human diseases. Ciechanover, she said, made 
the young researchers in the audience “think 
practically about solutions”. 

The students were inspired by the fluid, infor- 
mal conversation. “It was very intense scientifi- 
cally, anda very sharp discussion,” said Gigin Lin 
of the Institute for Cancer Research in London. 
Christian Schulz, a PhD student in biochemis- 
try at the University of Gottingen, Germany, 
agreed, adding that “it’s something different 
for the students to get to speak up more”. 

In the end, despite the allusion to Renaissance 
pedagogy, the session did not closely resemble 
a masterclass where student and teacher engage 
ina one-on-one instruction. But the principle of 
an apprentice learning by example rather than 
through explicit instruction emerged nonethe- 
less. And the arc of the discussion — from the 
intricacies of the ubiquitin system to the highest 
hurdles in drug development — provided a wor- 
thy intellectual blueprint for a young scientist 
to follow. Ideally, “the mentor doesn't tell you 
what the next experiment should be,’ Ciech- 
anover said. But, by observing how the mentor 
approaches problems and thinks about solutions, 
his mindset becomes embedded in your own. m 


Kat McGowan is a journalist based in 
New York City. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE FROM THE LAUREATES 


Just because you’ve won a Nobel prize doesn’t exempt you from 
the everyday realities of a life in science. In Lindau’s Turning the 
Tables symposium, featuring a panel of Nobel laureates and young 
researchers, the laureates had an opportunity to query the students 
about their interests and plans. In the conversations that ensued, 
some elite names in science provided some down-to-earth advice: 


Work hard: In response to a query from Thomas Steitz, who won the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 2009, student panellists said they routinely 
worked long days, but didn’t always go to the lab on weekends. 

Steitz remarked that weekend working was common in his day. 


Never eat lunch alone. Steitz lauded the late 1960s culture of the 


Reality of life in the lab 


Laboratory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge, United Kingdom, 
where meals and tea breaks were always social events, leading to new 


ideas and collaborations. “Now, people eat their lunch in their office 
doing email, which | think is a lousy way of doing science.” 


Speak up. Engage with your advisor — even one with a hands-off 
management style. “The least successful students and postdocs are 


the ones who are silent,’ said Steitz. 


Students and laureates turn the tables on each other. 


«= 


Creativity is fed by diverse sources. “The best way for the brain 
to work is to be exposed to different things,” said Torsten Wiesel, 


who shared the 1981 Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine. 


Wiesel cited his life-long interest in art as an inspiration. “I see 
colleagues who work very hard, doing all the trivial work. Their 


lives miss some quality of joy.” 
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Targeted gene correction of a,-antitrypsin deficiency 
in induced pluripotent stem cells 


Kosuke Yusa', S. Tamir Rashid?**, Helene Strick-Marchand*”, Ignacio Varela®, Pei- Qi Liu’, David E. Paschon’, Elena Miranda®*, 
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& Ludovic Vallier?* 


Human induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs) represent a unique 
opportunity for regenerative medicine because they offer the pro- 
spect of generating unlimited quantities of cells for autologous 
transplantation, with potential application in treatments for a 
broad range of disorders'*. However, the use of human iPSCs in 
the context of genetically inherited human disease will require the 
correction of disease-causing mutations in a manner that is fully 
compatible with clinical applications**. The methods currently 
available, such as homologous recombination, lack the necessary 
efficiency and also leave residual sequences in the targeted genome’. 
Therefore, the development of new approaches to edit the mam- 
malian genome is a prerequisite to delivering the clinical promise of 
human iPSCs. Here we show that a combination of zinc finger 
nucleases (ZFNs)’ and piggyBac*” technology in human iPSCs 
can achieve biallelic correction of a point mutation (Glu342Lys) 
in the a,-antitrypsin (A1AT, also known as SERPINA1) gene that 
is responsible for a,-antitrypsin deficiency. Genetic correction of 
human iPSCs restored the structure and function of A1AT in sub- 
sequently derived liver cells in vitro and in vivo. This approach is 
significantly more efficient than any other gene-targeting tech- 
nology that is currently available and crucially prevents contamina- 
tion of the host genome with residual non-human sequences. Our 
results provide the first proof of principle, to our knowledge, for the 
potential of combining human iPSCs with genetic correction to 
generate clinically relevant cells for autologous cell-based therapies. 

At present, available methods for gene targeting rely on positive 
selection to isolate rare clones that have undergone homologous 
recombination. To remove the unwanted selection cassettes, Cre/ 
loxP or Flp/FRT recombination systems are used, which leave behind 
single loxP or FRT sites'®"’. These small ectopic sequences have the 
potential to interfere with transcriptional regulatory elements of sur- 
rounding genes’*, most of which are not fully characterized in the 
human genome. An alternative method to remove selection cassettes 
is to convert them into transposons. The most suitable transposon for 
this purpose is piggyBac, a moth-derived DNA transposon, which can 
transpose efficiently in mammalian cells including human embryonic 
stem (ES) cells”’*. A remarkable feature of this mobile element is 
seamless excision, which enables the removal of transgenes flanked 
by piggyBac inverted repeats without leaving any residual sequences”. 

To explore the use of piggyBac for the correction of point mutations, 
we designed a vector to correct an albino mutation (G290T sub- 
stitution in the Tyr gene) in mouse iPSCs isolated from fibroblasts 
of the C57Bl6-Tyr®®” strain'®. The targeting vector was constructed, 
carrying a wild-type 290G sequence and a PGK-puroAtk cassette 


flanked by piggyBac repeats into the TTAA site (Fig. 1a). After isolation 
of targeted clones, the selection cassette was excised from the mouse 
iPSC genome by transient expression of the piggyBac transposase and 
subsequent 1-(2-deoxy-2-fluoro-f-D-arabinofuranosyl)-5-iodouracil 
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Figure 1 | Correction of the G290T mutation in the Tyr gene in mouse 
iPSCs. a, The strategy for precise genome modification using the piggyBac 
transposon. Top line, structure of the Tyr gene; red line, 5’ external probe for 
Southern blot analysis; open arrow, piggyBac transposon carrying a PGK- 
puroAtk cassette; B, BamHI; E, EcoNI; P1, P2 and P3, PCR primers. 

b, c, Southern blot (b) and PCR analyses (c) showing insertion (c/PB) and 
excision (c/Rev) of the piggyBac transposon. ES, mouse ES cells as a control. 
d, e, Sequence analyses revealed correction of the G290T mutation (d) and 
seamless excision of the piggyBac transposon (e). Note that two silent mutations 
(A and T, indicated by arrowheads) introduced near the TTAA site were also 
detected. f, A chimaeric mouse generated by injecting corrected Tyr “**” mouse 
iPSCs (left) shows black coat colour. Right, a non-injected albino mouse. 
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(FIAU) selection. Genomic modification was verified by Southern blot 
and polymerase chain reaction (PCR) analyses (Fig. 1b, c). The cor- 
rection of the G290T mutation and seamless piggyBac excision were 
confirmed by sequence analyses (Fig. 1d, e). Two introduced silent 
mutations were observed, confirming that the T290G substitution 
was mediated by gene correction, not by spontaneous reversion 
(Fig. le). The function of the reverted allele was tested by injecting 
the corrected mouse iPSCs into albino mouse blastocysts. The result- 
ing chimaeric mice had a black coat colour, indicating phenotypic 
correction of the albino mutation (Fig. 1f). These results collectively 
demonstrate that the piggyBac transposon can be used as a versatile 
tool for highly precise modification (for example, correction or muta- 
tion) of the mammalian genome at a single base-pair level. 

We next explored whether this approach could be used to correct a 
mutation in human iPSCs derived from individuals with «-antitrypsin 
deficiency (ALATD)’®. A1LATD is an autosomal recessive disorder 
found in 1 out of 2,000 individuals of North European descent and 
represents the most common inherited metabolic disease of the 
liver'”!®. It results from a single point mutation in the A1AT gene 
(the Z allele; Glu342Lys) that causes the protein to form ordered 
polymers within the endoplasmic reticulum of hepatocytes'”"*. The 
resulting inclusions cause cirrhosis for which the only current therapy 
is liver transplantation. The increasing shortage of donors and harmful 
effects of inmunosuppressive treatments impose major limitations on 
organ transplantation, making the potential of human iPSC-based 
therapy highly attractive. Because homologous recombination is rela- 
tively inefficient in human ES cells° we used ZFN technology, which 
stimulates gene targeting in human ES cells as well as human 
iPSCs”'°”. ZEN pairs were designed to specifically cleave the site of 
the Z mutation (Fig. 2a—c, Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary 
Note). A targeting vector was constructed from isogenic DNA with 
piggyBac repeats flanking the PGK-puroAtk cassette (Fig. 2a). To 
minimize the distance between the mutation and the piggyBac trans- 
poson, a CTG leucine codon, 10-bp upstream of the mutation, was 
altered to a TTA leucine codon, generating the TTAA sequence, which 
would be left in the genome following piggyBac excision (Fig. 2b). 

Puromycin-resistant human iPSC colonies obtained after co- 
electroporation of ZFN expression vectors and the targeting vector 
were screened for targeted clones by PCR. AlATD-iPSC lines derived 
from three different patients yielded targeted clones (Table 1). 
Remarkably, 54% of the puromycin-resistant colonies were targeted 
on one allele, whereas 4% were the result of simultaneous targeting of 
both alleles (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

To remove the piggyBac-flanked selection cassette from these 
modified clones, we transiently transfected two homozygously targeted 
clones (B-16 and C-G4) with a hyperactive form of the pigeyBac trans- 
posase® and subjected them to FIAU selection. The genotype of the 
resulting FIAU-resistant colonies was analysed by PCR and confirmed 
by Southern blot (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 2a). Biallelic excision 
was observed in 11% of FIAU-resistant colonies (Table 2). Sequence 
analyses demonstrated that the Z mutation was corrected on both alleles 
and that transposon excision yielded a TTAA sequence as initially 
planned (Fig. 2b, e and Supplementary Fig. 2b). The resulting corrected 
iPSC lines maintained the expression of pluripotency markers for more 
than 20 passages and their abilities to differentiate into cells expressing 
markers of the three germ layers (Supplementary Fig. 3), indicating that 
genome modification did not alter the pluripotency of corrected human 
iPSCs. 

Genomic instability is known to be associated with prolonged culture 
of human ES cells*°" and mutations arising during genome modifica- 
tion would be another concern for clinical application of human iPSCs. 
Therefore, we analysed the genomic integrity of the human iPSC lines 
using comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) (Supplementary 
Table 2a—c). Two out of three ALATD-iPSC primary lines differed from 
their parental fibroblasts, showing amplifications or deletions rang- 
ing from 20kb to 1.3 Mb, including a gain of 20q11.21, a frequently 
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Figure 2 | Correction of the Z mutation in human A1ATD-iPSCs. a, The 
strategy for precise genome modification using ZFNs and the piggyBac 
transposon. Top line, structure of the A1AT gene; blue lines, Southern blot 
probes; thin and thick boxes, non-coding and coding exons, respectively; open 
arrow, piggyBac transposon; A, AflIII; B, BamHI. b, Sequences of wild-type 
(Ref.), Z, PB and Rev alleles. Amino acid position 342 (blue), recognition sites 
for ZFNs (green) and piggyBac excision site (red) are shown. Sequence changes 
in Rev allele from Z allele are indicated by asterisks. c, Surveyor nuclease assay 
showing the cleavage of the Z mutation in ZFN-transfected K562 cells. Non- 
transfected cells were used as a control. NHEJ, non-homologous end joining. 
d, Southern blot analysis showing biallelic piggyBac insertion (B-16) and 
biallelic excision (B-16-C2, -C3 and -C6) during correction of the ALATD- 
iPSC line B. Genomic DNA was digested by BamHI (5’ and PB probes) or AIflII 
(3' probe). Genotype: PP, homozygous for insertion of piggyBac; RR, 
homozygous for reverted allele; ZZ, homozygous for Z allele. e, Sequence 
analysis showing correction of the Z mutation in three corrected iPSC lines. 
Wild-type sequence (top line) and A1ATD-iPSC sequence (second line). 


amplified region in human ES cells*”* (see Supplementary Analysis 
and Supplementary Fig. 4). Line A retained a normal genome content 
compared to its parental fibroblast. Reassuringly, we found that after 
ZFN-stimulated targeting, four out of six homozygous clones had 
unaltered genomes compared to their parental iPSC lines. Sixteen cell 


Table 1| Summary of PCR genotyping of ZFN-stimulated gene 
targeting 


A1ATD- Clones analysed Het.* | Homo./ Het. + Homo./Hemi.+ — Non- 
iPSC line Hemi. additional additional targeted§ 
integrationst integrations 
A 84 45 3 23 8 5 
B 18 10 2 3 3 0) 
Cll 216 112 9 52 21 22 
ean frequency (%) 54 6 23 12 5 


* Het., clones heterozygous for PB allele. 

Homo./Hemi., clones homozygous or hemizygous for PB allele. Cells with one targeted allele and 
deletion of the other allele are indistinguishable from correctly targeted homozygous clones by PCR. 
Such cells are designated as hemizygotes. 

{Vector backbone integration was analysed by PCR. 

§ Clones showing incorrect PCR bands are included. 

|Sum of two independent experiments. 
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Table 2 | Frequencies of biallelic piggyBac excision 


Biallelic excision without 
re-integration 


Biallelic excision with 
re-integration 


Cell line Clones Number of Frequency (%) Number of Frequency (%) 
analysed clones clones 

B-16 88 15 17 33 38 

C-G4 94 5 5 19 20 

Mean frequency (%) 11 29 


lines with biallelic piggyBac excision were compared with their corres- 
ponding primary iPSCs and 12 had unaltered genomes. We also ana- 
lysed the iPSC lines by SNP arrays to check for loss of heterozygosity 
and found that all lines analysed retained heterozygosity throughout 
their genome (Supplementary Fig. 5). This observation demonstrates 
that biallelic gene correction was the result of simultaneous homolog- 
ous recombination followed by simultaneous excision at both alleles 
and that mitotic recombination was not involved in this process. 

ZEN off-target cleavage and imprecise excision after multiple piggyBac 
transposition might introduce mutations into the genome. To investigate 
these possibilities at a single base-pair resolution, we sequenced exomes 
of the corrected B-16-C2 line and its parental fibroblast. Comparison of 
these exomes identified 29 mutations (Supplementary Table 3). The 
genesis of these mutations was determined by analysis of the primary 
iPSC line and the homozygously targeted intermediate. Twenty-four 
point mutations and one 1-bp deletion were detected in the primary 
iPSC line and four mutations arose during genetic correction: one 
during targeting and three during piggyBac excision. These mutations 
seemed to arise during culture as their genomic signatures were in- 
consistent with ZFN off-target sites or piggyBac integration sites 
(Supplementary Analysis). Taken together, we conclude that the com- 
bination of ZFNs with piggyBac provides a new method for rapid and 
clean correction of a point mutation in human iPSCs without affecting 
their basic characteristics. 

To confirm that the genetic correction of AlLATD-iPSCs resulted in 
the expected phenotypic correction, iPSCs were differentiated in vitro 
into hepatocyte-like cells, the main cell type affected by the disease 
A1ATD. Differentiation of the corrected lines occurred as expected, 
resulting in a near homogenous population of hepatocyte-like cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 6a—c). Remarkably, CGH analysis of differen- 
tiated cells showed that hepatic differentiation neither increases the 
number of genetic abnormalities nor selects for cells with abnormal 
karyotype (Supplementary Table 2d). The resulting cells shared key 
functional attributes of their in vivo counterparts including glycogen 
storage, low density lipoprotein (LDL)-cholesterol uptake, albumin 
secretion and cytochrome P450 activity (Supplementary Fig. 6d-g). 
Importantly, immunofluorescence and enzyme-linked immuno- 
sorbent assay (ELISA) both confirmed the absence of mutant polymeric 
AIAT in corrected iPSC-derived hepatocyte-like cells that instead effi- 
ciently secreted normal endoglycosidase-H-insensitive monomeric 
AIAT (Fig. 3a-d). In addition, secreted AIAT showed an enzymatic 
inhibitory activity that was comparable to that obtained from normal 
adult hepatocytes (Fig. 3e), thereby suggesting that physiological res- 
toration of enzyme inhibitory activity could be achieved. 

Lastly, the in vivo function of corrected iPSC-derived hepatocyte- 
like cells (B-C16-2 line) was assessed following transplantation into 
the liver of Alb-uPA*’*;Rag2 ‘~ ;Il2rg ‘~ mice via intrasplenic injec- 
tion. Livers harvested 14 days after injection were colonized by human 
cells identified using antibodies specific to human albumin and 
AIAT (Fig. 3f, g). These human hepatocyte-like cells were distributed 
throughout the liver lobes and were seen to be integrated into the 
existing mouse parenchyma (Fig. 3f, g). In addition, human albumin 
was detected in the serum of transplanted animals for at least 5 weeks 
(Fig. 3h), whereas no tumour formation was detected in any mice. 
Therefore, corrected iPSC-derived hepatocyte-like cells were able to 
colonize the liver in vivo and show functional activities characteristic of 
their human ES-cell-derived counterparts”. Collectively these analyses 
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Figure 3 | Functional analysis of restored A1AT in corrected iPSC-derived 
hepatocyte-like cells. a, Immunofluorescence showing the absence of 
polymeric A1AT protein in hepatocyte-like cells generated from corrected 
iPSCs. All forms of A1AT (left panels) and misfolded polymeric AIAT (middle 
panels) are shown. b, c, ELISA to assess the intracellular (b) and secreted 

(c) levels of polymeric A1AT protein in hepatocyte-like cells derived from 
AIATD-iPSCs (ZZ), corrected iPSCs (RR) and control human iPSCs (+ +). 
NS, not significant. d, Endoglycosidase H (E) and peptide:N-glycosidase (P) 
digestion of ALAT immunoprecipitated from uncorrected (ZZ), corrected (RR) 
and control (++) human iPSC-derived hepatocyte-like cells (upper panels) 
and corresponding culture medium (lower panels). e, Chymotrypsin ELISA 
showing that corrected cells (RR) have A1AT enzymatic inhibitory activity that 
is superior to uncorrected cells (ZZ) and close to adult hepatocytes. 

f, g, Immunofluorescence of transplanted liver sections detecting human 
albumin (f) and A1AT (g). DNA was counterstained with 4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI). h, ELISA read-out of human albumin in the mouse 
serum longitudinally followed for each mouse. Asterisk, the mouse was 
subjected to histology analysis. Scale bars, 100 tm. Data in b, cand e are shown 
as mean + s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test was performed. 


demonstrate that genetic correction of the Z mutation resulted in 
functional restoration of A1AT in patient-derived cells. 

All the experimental evidence described earlier strongly supports 
the applicability of genetic correction in patient-specific iPSCs for cell- 
based therapy of A1ATD. We therefore repeated the genetic correction 
in more clinically relevant cells using patient-specific iPSCs repro- 
grammed from fibroblasts with Sendai virus vectors, an integration- 
free method” (Supplementary Fig. 7a-f). One primary human iPSC 
line with an intact genome by CGH analysis (Supplementary Fig. 7e 
and Supplementary Table 4) was corrected by the method described 
earlier. The final product, iPSC-3-G5-A7, had the corrected AIAT, 
an intact genome compared to the parental fibroblast and expressed 
normal A1AT protein when differentiated to hepatocyte-like cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 8 and Supplementary Table 4). This is the first 
demonstration, to our knowledge, of the generation of mutation- 
corrected patient-specific iPSCs, which could realize the therapeutic 
promise of human iPSCs. 
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Here we demonstrate that ZFNs and piggyBac transposons enable 
simultaneous biallelic correction of diseased human iPSCs. No residual 
ectopic sequences remain at the site of correction and the genome seems 
to be undisturbed elsewhere. Although we could readily obtain cell lines 
without large genomic alterations during genetic modification, the 
resulting corrected human iPSCs carry 29 mutations in protein-coding 
exons, of which 22 were non-synonymous or splice site mutations. The 
probable impact of this mutation load needs to be considered in the 
context of the likely functional impact of the mutations, taking into 
account the normal germline load, accumulated somatic variation, the 
presence of compensating normal gene copies and the requirement for 
the gene product in the derived differentiated cells. From this point of 
view, only eight mutations might affect gene functions in hepatocyte- 
like cells (Supplementary Table 3). Nevertheless, the corrected iPSCs 
could efficiently differentiate to hepatocyte-like cells and engraft into 
the animal model for liver injury without tumour formation. Therefore, 
limited genomic abnormalities might have restricted biological con- 
sequences. Careful screening of primary and corrected human iPSCs 
using deep sequencing analyses would contribute to the safe use of 
human iPSCs in clinical applications. 

iPSCs derived from different patients were effectively corrected, 
demonstrating that this method could be applied to a large number 
of A1ATD-iPSC lines. Because the biallelic correction could be carried 
out in less than 4 months, our approach may be compatible with large- 
scale production of corrected patient-specific iPSCs not only for 
AI1ATD but also for other monogenic disorders. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A1ATD-iPSCs were described previously'®. 210° human iPSCs were co- 
transfected with ZFN expression vectors and the donor template, and subjected 
to puromycin selection (1 jig ml‘) initiated 4 days after transfection. For trans- 
poson excision, targeted cells were transfected with pCMV-hyPBase’, cultured for 
4 days, re-plated and selected in 250nM FIAU. To increase clonogenicity, cells 
were treated with ROCK inhibitor’, Y-27632 (10 uM) 4h before dissociation and 
24h after plating. Resulting colonies were picked 2 weeks later, analysed by PCR 
and further verified by Southern blot analysis. Primer sequences are listed in 
Supplementary Table 5. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Plasmid construction. Gateway-adapted piggyBac transposon vectors: a destina- 
tion vector pPB-R1R2-NP was constructed as follows. The atfR1 and attR2 sites 
were PCR-generated and digested by Nhel/HindIII and Xhol/Spel, respectively. 
EM7-neo was PCR-generated and digested by HindIII/Xhol. These three frag- 
ments were then cloned into the Nhel-Spel site of pPB-LRS (ref. 27), resulting 
in pPB-R1R2-Neo. An EcoRI-Xbal fragment containing PheS was excised from 
pR6K-R1R2-ZP”**, blunt-ended and cloned into the blunted Xhol site of pPB- 
RIR2-Neo, resulting in pPB-R1R2-NP. An entry vector pENTR-PGKpurodAtk 
was constructed by cloning a KpnI-Notl PGK-puroAtk fragment into the Kpnl- 
Not! site of pENTR-2B. 

A targeting vector for Tyr: the targeting vector was constructed using BAC 
recombineering. A bacterial artificial chromosome (BAC) clone RP24-221M7 
was introduced into Escherichia coli strain EL350 (ref. 29). A mini targeting vector 
was first constructed to modify the Tyr gene on the BAC. Left and right homology 
arms were PCR-generated and digested by AscI/BsiW1 and Nsil/Pacl, respectively. 
The transposon fragment was excised from pPB-R1R2-NP by Nsil/BsiW]1 diges- 
tion. These three fragments were then cloned into the AscI/Pacl site of pMCS, 
resulting in pMCS-Tyr-NP. An AscI-Pacl fragment was excised from pMSC-Tyr- 
NP and used for BAC targeting. A retrieving vector was constructed by cloning 
PCR-generated left and right homology arms into the Xhol/Ascl site of pMSC- 
DTA, following AscI/HindIII and Xhol/HindIII digestion of the left and right arm, 
respectively. The retrieving vector was linearized by HindIII digestion and used to 
retrieve the 3.0-kb 5’ arm, the transposon and the 6.5-kb 3’ arm. Lastly, the Neo- 
PheS cassette was replaced with the PGK-puroAtk cassette by Gateway cloning, 
resulting in pDTA-Tyr’®. The targeting vector was linearized by AscI before 
electroporation into the albino miPSCs. 

A donor template vector for A1AT: a 2-kb fragment, which contained 1 kb on 
both sides of the Z mutation, was first PCR-amplified using genomic DNA from 
ALATD-iPSC line B asa template and cloned into pCR4-blunt-TOPO (Invitrogen), 
resulting in pCR4-AAT_Z. To construct a donor template with corrected sequence 
and a piggyBac transposon, the 5’ arm and 3’ arm were PCR-amplified and digested 
with AscI/Nsil and BsiWI/Pacl, respectively. The Nsil-BsiWI fragment containing 
a piggyBac transposon with the Neo-PheS cassette was excised from pPB-R1R2-NP. 
The digested fragments were cloned into the AscI-Pacl site of pMCS, resulting in 
pMCS-AAT-PB:NP. The Neo-PheS cassette was subsequently replaced with a PGK- 
puroAtk cassette by Gateway cloning, resulting in the final donor vector, pMCS- 
AAT-PB:PGKpuroAtk. 

The plasmids (pPB-RIR2-NP, pENTR-PGKpuroAtk, pMCS-AAT- 
PB:PGKpuroAtk) have been deposited in the Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute 
Archives and are available upon request (http://www.sanger.ac.uk/technology/ 
clonerequests/). 

Cell culture. Appropriate ethical approval and patient consent were obtained 
(Ethics reference no. 08/H0311/201; R&D no. A091485). ALATD-iPSCs (ref. 16; 
A, patient 2 line 1; B, patient 1 line1; C, patient 3 line 1) were cultured on mouse 
embryonic fibroblast (MEF)-feeder layers in human ES cell medium: DMEM/F12 
supplemented with 20% knockout serum replacement, 1 mM GlutaMax, 0.1 mM 
2-mercaptoethanol, 1X non-essential amino acids and 4 ng ml ' FGF2 (Invitrogen). 
Subculture was performed every 5-7 days by detaching human iPSCs by incubation 
in 0.5 mg ml ' dispase and 0.5 mg ml collagenase type IV for 1 h at 37 °C, collect- 
ing detached human iPSC colonies, breaking down into small clamps and plating 
them onto new feeder plates. MEFs (CF1 or B6129F1) were cultured in DMEM 
containing 10% FCS, 2mM glutamine, 0.1 mM 2-melcaptoethanol and 1X non- 
essential amino acids. Mouse iPSCs (iPS25A1; ref. 15) were cultured on MEF-feeder 
layers in mouse ES cell medium: KO-DMEM supplemented with 15% FBS, 1 mM 
GlutaMax, 0.1 mM 2-mercaptoethanol, 1 non-essential amino acids and 1,000 unit 
ml ! LIF (Millipore). 

Gene targeting and transposon excision in mouse iPSCs. 1 X 10’ cells were 
electroporated with 25 \g of a linearized targeting vector in 800 ul of HEPES- 
buffered saline using a Gene Pulser II electroporator (230 V, 500 LF) and plated 
onto three 10-cm dishes. The next day, puromycin selection (1 1gml~') was 
initiated. Resulting colonies were picked and screened by PCR. Targeted clones 
were expanded and further verified by Southern blot analysis. Correctly targeted 
clones were then subjected to transposon excision. 2 X 10° cells were electropo- 
rated with 40 jig of pCMV-hyPBase in 800 ul of HEPES-buffered saline using a 
Gene Pulser II electroporator (230 V, 500 LF) and plated onto one well of a 6-well 
plate. After passage once, cells were replated on day 4 at 5 X 10° cells per 10-cm 
dish. On the following day, FIAU (0.2 1M) selection was initiated. On day 5 of 
selection, FIAU was withdrawn. Resulting colonies were picked at day 7 and 
screened by PCR. Primer sequences to detect homologous recombination are 
shown in Supplementary Table 5. 

ZFN-mediated gene targeting in ALATD-iPSCs. On the day of electropolation 
(day 0), near-confluent cells were pre-treated with a ROCK inhibitor” (Y-27632, 
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Sigma) at 10 1M for 3-4 h before electroporation. Cells were then washed with PBS 
once, detached by Accutase (Millipore; 10 min at 37 °C) and mixed with DMEM/ 
F12 containing 10% FCS. Cells were dissociated into single-cell suspension by 
vigorous pipetting and counted. 2 X 10° cells were pelleted and mixed with 5 1g 
of a 5'-ZEN expression vector, 5 Ug of a 3’-ZEN expression vector and 2 1g of the 
donor template in 100 tl of human ES cell solution 1 (Lonza). The cell suspension 
was transferred to a cuvette and electroporated using the Amaxa Nucleofector 
device (Lonza) with program A23. The electroporated cells were plated onto one 
or two 10-cm feeder dishes in MEF-conditioned human ES cell medium contain- 
ing 10 uM Y-27632. Human ES cell medium without any drug was used for daily 
medium change between days 1-3. On day 4, puromycin selection (1 ug ml ') was 
started. On day 6, medium was changed to MEF-conditioned human ES cell 
medium containing 0.5 pg ml_' puromycin, which was used for medium change 
at every other day until picking colonies. Resulting colonies were picked on day 
13-17. Colonies were cut into two pieces. One half was transferred onto one well of 
a 24-well feeder plate and the other half was lysed and used for PCR genotyping. 
PCR-positive clones were further expanded and homologous recombination was 
verified by Southern blot analysis. 

Transposon excision in homozygously targeted human iPSCs. Homozygously 
targeted clones (B-16, C-G4, SeV-1-C3 and SeV-3-G5) were used for transposon 
removal. Line-A-derived clones were omitted because this line showed a lower 
capability of differentiating into endodermal lineages. Cells were prepared as 
described earlier. 2 10° cells were mixed with 10,1g of the hyperactive 
piggyBac transposase expression vector (pCMV-hyPBase*) in 100 ul of human 
ES cell solution 1 and electroporated using the Nucleofector device with the 
program A23. Electroporated cells were plated onto a 6-well plate in 1:2, 1:3 
and 1:6 dilutions in MEF-conditioned human ES cell medium containing 
10 uM Y-27632. Note that ROCK inhibitor was added to the culture medium until 
day 6 in this experiment. On day 2, cells with ~80% confluency were passaged 
using Accutase at a split ratio of 1:2, 1:3 and 1:6 into 6-well plates. On day 4, cells 
with ~80% confluency were washed with PBS, detached with Accutase, suspended 
in human ES cell medium and pelleted. Cells were resuspended in human ES cell 
medium into single-cell level and counted. 1 X 10* cells were then plated onto one 
10-cm dish in human ES cell medium containing 10 1M Y-27632. 16-18h after 
plating (day 5), medium was changed to human ES cell medium containing 
0.25 uM FIAU and 101M Y-27632. On day 6, medium was changed to human 
ES cell medium containing 0.25 uM FIAU and then medium was changed every 
other day. Genotype and deletion of the piggyBac transposon were analysed by 
PCR and further verified by Southern blot analysis. 

CGH analysis. Genomic DNA was extracted using a DNeasy kit (Qiagen). Agilent 
244K human genome arrays were used following the manufacturer’s protocol. The 
arrays were scanned with an Agilent microarray scanner and data were generated 
by Agilent Feature Extraction software. CGH calls were made with Agilent’s DNA 
analytics software using the ADM2 algorithm (6.0 threshold) with a minimum of 5 
probes in the region as a filter. 

SNP analysis. An Illumina HumanCytoSNP-12 SNP array was used following the 
manufacturer’s protocol. Genotype calls were performed by Illumina’s GenomeStudio. 
B allele frequency and log R ratio were analysed by KaryoStudio. CNVpatition 
v2.4.4 bundled in KaryoStudio was used for copy number analysis. 

ZEN design. ZENs were designed against a region containing the Z mutation in 
the A1AT gene (see Fig. 2a, b) and assembled as previously described”. The amino 
acid residues at positions ‘— 1’ to ‘+6’ of the recognition o-helix’'”’ of each of the 
zinc finger DNA-binding domains for each DNA triplet target are shown in 
Supplementary Table 2. The ZFNs were linked to the wild-type Fokl catalytic 
domain. The activity of the ZFN at the endogenous target site was determined 
using the Surveyor Nuclease assay as previously described”’. 

Human iPSC-derived hepatocyte-like cell transplantation. All mice were 
housed in pathogen-free conditions and animal studies were approved by the com- 
mittee on animal experimentation of the Institut Pasteur and by the French Ministry 
of Agriculture. Differentiated cells (5 x 10° cells per animal in 50 pl DMEM) were 
injected into the spleens of 3- to 4-week-old Alb-uPA*’ *;Rag2 ‘Ire mice 
(n = 7). The recipient mouse was killed 2 weeks after transplantation for histological 
analysis. Blood samples were collected and human albumin in plasma was quan- 
tified by ELISA (Bethy Laboratories). Frozen liver sections were analysed by 
immunofluorecence with human albumin (Dako) or human A1AT (Dako) spe- 
cific antibodies. Non-transplanted mice were used as controls. 

Exome sequencing. The corrected iPSC line, B-16-C2, and its parental fibroblasts 
were analysed. Exome sequencing and analysis were performed as described previ- 
ously™* with minor modifications. Exome pull-down was performed using an 
Agilent SureSelect Human All Exon 50Mb Kit according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Enriched DNA was sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 
(75-bp paired-end sequencing). 90.32% (Fibroblast-B) and 90.72% (B-16-C2) 
of total targeted regions were covered with more than 10 sequencing depth, 
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covering 93.01% and 93.35% of CCDS exons, respectively. Substitutions in the 
coding sequence were called as positions with at least 20% of reads reporting a 
different base with respect the reference human sequence (GRCh37). Additionally, 
somatic mutations were identified by comparing the sequence with the control 
fibroblasts, and removing the common polymorphisms described in dbSNP and in 
the 1000 Genomes Project**. Small insertions and deletions were identified using 
samtools, as the ones not present in the control cell line and that had at least 20 of 
coverage and 20% of the reads reporting the mutation. Validation of mutations 
was carried out by Sanger capillary sequencing on parental Fibroblast-B, 
A1ATD-iPSC line B, the homozygously targeted B-16 cells and the piggyBac- 
excised B-16-C2 cells. 

Other experimental procedures. Sendai virus regrogramming, RT-PCR, quanti- 
tative RT-PCR, bisulphite sequencing, immunostaining, flow cytometric analysis, 
ELISA and EndoH analysis were performed as described previously'®**”*. 
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Feedback from rhodopsin controls rhodopsin 
exclusion in Drosophila photoreceptors 


Daniel Vasiliauskas!, Esteban O. Mazzoni'+, Simon G. Sprecher't, Konstantin Brodetskiy', Robert J. Johnston Jr!, 
Preetmoninder Lidder', Nina Vogt', Arzu Celik!+ & Claude Desplan! 


Sensory systems with high discriminatory power use neurons that 
express only one of several alternative sensory receptor proteins. 
This exclusive receptor gene expression restricts the sensitivity 
spectrum of neurons and is coordinated with the choice of their 
synaptic targets’ °. However, little is known about how it is main- 
tained throughout the life of a neuron. Here we show that the 
green-light sensing receptor rhodopsin 6 (Rh6) acts to exclude an 
alternative blue-sensitive rhodopsin 5 (Rh5) from a subset of 
Drosophila R8 photoreceptor neurons*. Loss of Rh6 leads to a 
gradual expansion of Rh5 expression into all R8 photoreceptors 
of the ageing adult retina. The Rh6 feedback signal results in 
repression of the rh5 promoter and can be mimicked by other 
Drosophila rhodopsins; it is partly dependent on activation of 
rhodopsin by light, and relies on G,q activity, but not on the 
subsequent steps of the phototransduction cascade’. Our observa- 
tions reveal a thus far unappreciated spectral plasticity of R8 
photoreceptors, and identify rhodopsin feedback as an exclusion 
mechanism. 
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Figure 1 | Rh6 acts to repress Rh5 expression in yR8 photoreceptors. 

a, Genomic rhé locus. The promoter region sufficient to drive rh6 expression in 
yR8 is in blue, exons are in green and mutations in red. In rho® mutants, 58 bp 
of the promoter are deleted. In rh6’ mutants, 21 bp at the first exon-intron 
junction are replaced with AA, leading to an immediate truncation of the open 
reading frame. b, Percentage of R8 photoreceptors expressing Rh5 as a function 
of time (days post-eclosion) in wild-type (WT, blue) and rh6' mutants (red). 
Error bars, 84% confidence intervals. c-g, Wholemount retinas stained with 


In the Drosophila visual system, rhodopsins (Rh), G-protein- 
coupled receptors, detect light and initiate the phototransduction 
cascade leading to depolarization of photoreceptor neurons’. Each 
ommatidium, the unit eye of the adult retina, contains eight photo- 
receptors. Six outer photoreceptors, R1-R6, express Rhl and are 
involved in motion detection and dim light vision (reviewed in ref. 4). 
Inner photoreceptors R7 and R8 mediate colour vision and define two 
main ommatidial subtypes based on the rhodopsins they express: in 
pale (p) ommatidia, pR7 expresses ultraviolet-sensitive Rh3 whereas 
pR8 expresses Rh5; in yellow (y) ommatidia, yR7 expresses a distinct 
ultraviolet-sensitive Rh4 whereas yR8 expresses Rh6*. Subtypes p and y 
are distributed stochastically throughout the main part of the retina 
with an approximate 30:70 ratio (Fig. 1c)®. An exception to the exclusive 
rhodopsin expression exists in the medio-dorsal area of the eye, where 
although the p and y subsets are correctly specified, Rh3/Rh4 are co- 
expressed in yR7s’. This rhodopsin expression pattern is established by 
a well-understood developmental program executed during pupal 
stages**” (Supplementary Fig. 1a, b). 
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specific antibodies for Rh5 (blue) and Rhé (red). c, c’, Normal expression of 
Rh5 and Rh6 in 2-week-old flies. c’, Rh5 alone. d, e, In rh6’ mutants, Rh5 is 
gradually de-repressed. At eclosion, retinas have a normal number of Rh5- 
expressing R8s (d). By 2 weeks post-eclosion, most R8s express Rh5 

(e). £, g, rho* promoter mutation leads to loss of detectable Rh6 expression in 
almost all yR8s. As in rhé' mutants (d, e), at eclosion rhé& retinas have a normal 
number of Rh5-expressing R8s (f), but by 2 weeks post-eclosion, most R8 
express Rh5 (g). 
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It is unknown, however, how p and y photoreceptor subtypes are 
maintained in the adult fly. The example of vertebrate olfaction, where 
sensory receptors act to repress expression of alternative receptor 
genes’ *, led us to ask whether rhodopsins themselves participate in 
maintaining their mutual exclusion by analysing rhodopsin expression 
in various rh mutants. We found that in rh6’ mutants (Fig. 1a), the 
number of R8 cells expressing Rh5 increases dramatically and that this 
expansion of Rh5 is age dependent (Fig. 1b, d, e and Supplementary 
Table 1). In 1-day-old rh6' mutant flies, Rh5 expression appears 
normal, with approximately 38% of R8s expressing uniformly high 
levels of Rh5 protein. In 3-day-old flies, additional R8s begin to 
express low levels of Rh5. By 14 days, nearly all (95%) R8s express 
Rh5. The levels of ectopic Rh5 in individual yR8s also increase over 
time, but remain variable and often are lower than in pR8 (Fig. le). In 
control flies, the number of Rh5-expressing R8s and the levels of 
expression remain stable as the flies age (36%, Fig. 1b, c and Sup- 
plementary Table 1). 

We next asked if other rhodopsins are controlled by rhodopsin- 
mediated repression. We examined whether Rh6 expression is de- 
repressed in rh5 mutants, but did not detect any Rhé protein in pR8 
in 3-week-old rh5 mutants (Supplementary Fig. 2f). Expression of the 
non-R8 rhodopsins Rh1, Rh3 and Rh4 also remains normal in rh5 or 
rh6 mutants older than 3 weeks as well as in rh5;rh6 double mutants 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a-e, g, h). Nonsense mutations in rh3 or rh4 
genes do not affect expression of the remaining rhodopsins in R7s in 
either young or old (over 3 weeks) flies (Supplementary Figs 3 and 4, 
and data not shown). Thus, a rhodopsin-dependent mechanism for 
controlling rhodopsin expression occurs only in yR8s. Moreover, Rh5 
is the only rhodopsin that is actively repressed by Rh6. 

In the rho? allele, commonly found in laboratory stocks, a short 
deletion that spans the first exon-intron junction leads to a truncation 
of the protein after its fifth transmembrane domain”? (Fig. 1a). The 
levels of rh6 messenger RNA (mRNA) measured by quantitative PCR 
with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) are more than tenfold lower in 
rho’ mutants than in wild-type flies (Supplementary Fig. 9a), probably 
because of nonsense-mediated decay. The Rh5 de-repression pheno- 
type does not become more severe when rho! is placed over a defi- 
ciency (Supplementary Fig. 9b), suggesting that 76’ is a null allele. 
Also, rh6’ can be rescued by a 2,575 base pair (bp) genomic fragment 
encompassing the rh6 locus (Supplementary Figs 7a and 9b). Hereafter 
we refer to both rh6' homozygotes and rho’ trans-heterozygotes over a 
deficiency as rh6 mutants and, unless otherwise noted, all phenotypes 
described are in ‘old’ flies 2 weeks post-eclosion or older. 

We identified a second rhé allele, also in a laboratory stock, which 
we named frank sinatra (rh6") after the singer known as “Ol’ blue 
eyes” (Fig. la). This mutation removes 58 bp of the rh6 regulatory 
region without affecting the coding sequence. In rho* mutants, Rh6 
protein is detectable only in a few R8s in retinas of young flies 
(6.5% + 4.4 SD, Supplementary Fig. 9b) where it is expressed at levels 
generally lower than normal (Fig. 1f, g). As in rho’ mutants, RhS is 
initially expressed normally in 41% of R8 in rho flies (Fig. 1f), leaving 
most yR8s devoid of rhodopsin expression. However, Rh5 becomes 
broadly de-repressed in R8s of old flies (Fig. 1g and Supplementary 
Fig. 9b). Rh5 is rarely expressed in the few Rh6-positive R8s of rhe” 
mutants and co-expression only occurs in cells with low Rhé levels 
(not shown). We also used a rh6 promoter-based driver (rh6-Gal4) to 
express a RNA interference (RNAi) construct targeting rh6 in differ- 
entiated yR8s. Although this does not completely abolish Rhé in yR8 
rhabdomeres, it leads to de-repression of Rh5 in old flies (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5a). These results support the idea that reducing the 
levels of normal Rhé6 activity leads over time to de-repression of Rh5 
expression in yR8s. 

Repression of Rh5 by Rhé in wild-type yR8 could occur transcrip- 
tionally, or post-transcriptionally. We thus asked whether rh5 mRNA 
expression is de-repressed in rh6 mutants by performing in situ 
hybridization. rh5 mRNA is present in many more R8s in old rh6 
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mutants than in age-matched wild-type flies (Fig. 2a, b). To visualize 
this phenotype more clearly, we repeated the experiment in a sevenless 
(sev) mutant background in which R7 photoreceptors are absent’. 
Because specification of rh5-expressing pR8s depends on the overlying 
pR7s (Supplementary Fig. 1a), most cells become yR8 and express Rh6é 
in sev flies while Rh5 is only expressed in a few R8 photoreceptors'”"” 
(~3%, Fig. 2c). However, in old sev;rh6 double mutants, rh5 mRNA is 
de-repressed in most R8s (Fig. 2d). We also quantified changes in rh5 
mRNA expression using qRT-PCR: in 2-week-old rh6 mutants, rh5 
mRNA more than doubles over normal levels (Supplementary Fig. 9a). 
To ask whether this occurs through repression of the rh5 promoter 
rather than by affecting mRNA stability, we analysed the expression of 
a rh5 reporter (rhS>GFP (green fluorescent protein)) containing a 
—690 to +50 rh5 promoter fragment”. In control flies, rh5>GEP is 
co-expressed with Rh5 protein in pR8s (Fig. 2e). In rh6 mutants 
rh5>GFP expression begins normally but with age expands to most 
yR8s (Fig. 2f and Supplementary Fig. 9f). This supports the model that 
Rhé generates a feedback signal that acts to repress transcription from 
the rh5 promoter and that the relevant regulatory sites are contained 
within the short promoter fragment of the rh5>GFP transgene. 
Expression of rh5 in yR8s of rh6 mutants could be due to a change in 
yR8 cell identity, either during specification or in adults. To test this, 
we first asked whether a reporter for rh6 expression (rh6-lacZ) is 
correctly activated in rh6 mutant flies. In young rh6 mutants, rh6- 
lacZ is robustly expressed in R8s in a pattern complementary to Rh5 
expression (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 9c), suggesting correct 
specification of the yR8 subtype. As the fly ages, these cells de-repress 
Rh5 but remain positive for B-galactosidase (Gal) (Fig. 3b and 
Supplementary Fig. 9c). We also tested for a possible yR8-to-pR8 fate 
transition using the marker genes that specify these cells. The p versus 
y subtype specification of R8 cells depends on an R8-intrinsic bistable 


ev; rh6 


Figure 2 | Rhé6 represses transcription of the rh5 gene. a-d, rh5 mRNA, 
detected by in situ hybridization in transverse cryo-sections of 3-week-old fly 
eyes. Many more cells are expressing rh5 mRNA in the R8 layer of rh6 mutants 
(b) compared with wild-type flies (a). In sev mutants, very few cells express rh5 
(c). However, in sev;rh6 double mutants, rh5 is extensively de-repressed in R8 
photoreceptors (d). e, f, In 3-week-old control flies, a rh5 reporter (rh5>GFP) 
(green) is expressed in pR8 cells that also express Rh5 protein (blue), but not in 
yR8 cells which express Rhé6 (red) (e). In rh6 mutants, rh5>GFP is de-repressed 
in most yR8 cells (f). 
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Figure 3 | Mutation of rh6 does not lead to change in yR8 cell identity. 

a, b, A rh6-lacZ reporter (red) is expressed normally in rh6 mutants. It is 
induced in a pattern complementary to the expression of Rh5 (blue) in young 
flies (a). In 2-week-old rh6 mutants, Rh5 expression expands into the lacZ- 
positive, yR8 cells (b). c-f, Z-projections of confocal stacks encompassing 
nuclei and Rh-containing rhabdomeres of R8 photoreceptors. c, d, Expression 
of the nuclear pR8 marker melt-nlacZ (green) does not change in rh6 mutants. 
In wild-type flies it is expressed with Rh5 (blue) in pR8 and never in Rh6- 
expressing yR8 cells (red) (c). In 5-week-old rh6 mutants, melt-nlacZ is not de- 
repressed along with Rh5 and remains restricted to pR8 (d). e, f, Expression of 
nuclear yR8 marker wts-nlacZ does not change in rh6 mutants. In wild-type 
flies it is expressed with Rh6 (red) in yR8 and never in Rh5-expressing pR8 cells 
(blue) (e). In rh6 mutants, wts-nlacZ remains in yR8 of 4-week-old flies as Rh5 
is de-repressed (f). 


switch involving mutual transcriptional repression between warts 
(wts) and melted (melt) (Supplementary Fig. 1b). During pupal 
development, Wts represses melt to specify yR8 photoreceptors. In 
response to an extrinsic signal originating in pR7, melt is upregulated 
in pR8, leading to repression of wts transcription and expression of 
Rh5 (ref. 8). Thus, Melt marks pR8 and Wts marks yR8 cells (Fig. 3c, e). 
In old rh6 mutant flies, a melt reporter (melt-nlacZ) remains restricted 
to a subset of R8 cells, whereas Rh5 expression expands broadly to cells 
that do not express melt-nlacZ (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 9d). In 
addition, we do not observe downregulation of a wts reporter (wts- 
nlacZ) in yR8s of old rh6 mutants, leading to co-expression of wts with 
ectopic Rh5 (Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 9d). Although mainten- 
ance of rh6-lacZ and wts-nlacZ could potentially be due to perdurance 
of BGal protein, lack of de-repression of melt-lacZ argues that loss of 
rhé function does not affect the identity of yR8 in old flies. Moreover, it 
shows that melt is not involved in Rh5 de-repression. Thus, in rh6é 
mutants, the yR8 fate is specified normally and remains stable. This 
indicates that yR8 produces positive transcriptional regulatory inputs 
to which the rh5 promoter can respond and which must be actively 
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repressed by the presence of Rh6. In contrast to the way pR8 rh5- 
expressing photoreceptor fate is established, these inputs do not 
depend on extrinsic signals from R7 cells because, as described earlier, 
the absence of R7s in sev mutants does not suppress the rh6 mutant 
phenotype. 

yR8 cells are not the only photoreceptors expressing Rhé. The larval 
eye, Bolwig’s organ, is composed of about 12 photoreceptors*’”. Four 
primary photoreceptors express Rh5 whereas the eight secondary photo- 
receptors express Rh6 (Supplementary Fig. 6a). During metamor- 
phosis, secondary photoreceptors die while the primary photoreceptors 
downregulate Rh5 and upregulate Rh6 (ref. 23). The newly Rh6- 
expressing cells form the eyelet, an adult extra-retinal visual organ**”° 
(Supplementary Fig. 6c). In rh6 mutants, neither the secondary Bolwig 
photoreceptors nor the eyelet photoreceptors ever express Rh5 and are 
thus devoid of any rhodopsin (Supplementary Fig. 6b, d). Therefore, in 
contrast to the retina, Rh6 is not necessary for exclusion of Rh5 
expression in the eyelet, consistent with the view that expression of 
Rh5 and Rhé6 is under distinct control mechanisms in the Bolwig’s 
organ/eyelet and in the adult retina’’. This result, together with the 
absence of Rh5 de-repression in R7s of rh3 and rh4 mutants, argues 
that, in the absence of a rhodopsin signal, de-repression of Rh5 can 
only occur in yR8 photoreceptors. 

Because Rh5 is only de-repressed in yR8s of rh6 mutants, it is 
possible that the repressive signal is generated uniquely by Rh6. 
Therefore, we tested whether the rh6 mutant phenotype in yR8s could 
be rescued by rhodopsins other than Rh6. We used rh6-Gal4 to drive 
expression of UAS-Rh1, -Rh3, -Rh4 or -Rh6 in rh6 mutants. In every 
case, the de-repression was rescued and little or no Rh5 expression was 
detectable in yR8 photoreceptors (Fig. 4 a, b and Supplementary Figs 
7b-e and 9e). Expression of UAS-Rh5, as with Rh1, Rh3 and Rh6, also 
largely blocked de-repression of the rh5>GFP reporter in rh6 mutants 
(Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 7f-i, 9f), suggesting that a generic 
Drosophila rhodopsin signal is sufficient to maintain exclusion of 
Rh5 in yR8 cells. Because these transgenes are controlled by the rh6 
promoter, they are expressed only after specification of the yR8 sub- 
type, further arguing that the signal is only required for the mainten- 
ance of the exclusion of Rh5, and not for yR8 subtype specification. In 
addition, negative regulation by Rh5 ofits own expression in yR8 could 
provide an explanation for why the levels of Rh5 expression in yR8 of 
rh6 mutants are generally lower than in wild-type pR8 cells. 

The requirement for a rhodopsin-dependent signal to maintain 
repression of rh5 in yR8s led us to ask whether activation of Rh6é by 
light is involved in this process. We maintained wild-type flies in 
complete darkness for more than 2 weeks starting at mid-pupal stages. 
In these flies, a significant proportion (~ 12%, Supplementary Table 2) 
of the Rh6-expressing yR8s also express low levels of Rh5 (Fig. 4d, e 
and Supplementary Fig. 9g), which is not observed in old wild-type 
flies reared in the light. Interestingly, this de-repression of Rh5 occurs 
predominantly in the dorsal retina (Supplementary Table 2 and 
Supplementary Fig. 9g), indicating an underlying spatial variation in 
Rh5 de-repression. In contrast, Rh6 is not de-repressed in pR8s of 
dark-reared flies. Thus, it appears that adult yR8 photoreceptor neu- 
rons remain plastic with respect to rhodopsin exclusion and that 
simply preventing activation of Rhé by light can evoke Rh5 expression 
in yR8s. This de-repression of Rh5, however, is substantially weaker 
than in rh6 mutants. This could indicate that either activated Rh6é 
somehow accumulates in the dark and is able to partly repress rh5 
or that Rhé6 retains a residual ability to repress rh5 without being 
activated by light. These alternatives are consistent with the obser- 
vation that partial reduction of Rhé protein through RNA interference 
can lead to de-repression of rh5 (Supplementary Fig. 5). Hence, rh5 
repression is sensitive to the level/activity of Rh6. 

The role of light and interchangeability of rhodopsins in controlling 
expression of rh5 raised the possibility that components of the photo- 
transduction cascade (reviewed in ref. 5) might play a role in repres- 
sion of rh5. In flies, activated rhodopsin converts the Gag subunit of a 
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Figure 4 | Part of the phototransduction pathway is required to maintain 
repression of Rh5. a, b, Forced expression of Rh4 (red) in yR8 with rh6-Gal4 in 
rh6' mutants prevents Rh5 (blue) de-repression (b) observed in rh6' mutant 
flies (a). c, Forced expression of Rh5 (blue) in yR8 with rh6-Gal4 in rho! 
mutants prevents rh5>GEP (green) de-repression observed in rho’ mutant 
flies (compare with Fig. 2f and Supplementary Fig. 7f). d, e, Dark-reared flies 
partly de-repress Rh5 in yR8 photoreceptors. In the light, wild-type flies do not 


heterotrimeric G-protein to a GTP-bound form which dissociates 
from the Gg, dimer and activates phospholipase C encoded by the 
norpA gene. Phospholipase C then catalyses hydrolysis of PIP2, which 
leads to the activation of TRPC channels”, inflow of Ca?* and depol- 
arization of the photoreceptors. We asked whether components of this 
phototransduction cascade mediate the rh5-repressive signal. In Gg 
hypomorphic mutants, Rh5 is expressed normally in young flies but 
becomes de-repressed in yR8 as the flies age (Fig. 4f, g and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9h), a phenotype similar to that of rh6 mutants. 
This results in the co-expression of Rh5 and Rh6 in yR8 cells. 
However, removal of neither phospholipase C (in norpA*° mutants) 
nor TRPC channels (in trpP”;trp**’ double mutants) leads to de- 
repression of Rh5 in yR8s of old flies (Supplementary Fig. 8, 9h). 
The observation that Gag but not the rest of the phototrans- 
duction cascade, is important for the rh5-repressive signal indicates 
a bifurcation of the phototransduction and rh5-repression pathways 
downstream of Gy. Alternatively, G,, might function genetically 
upstream of Rh6, for example, by stabilizing the Rhé6 protein. In either 
case, Rh6 uses a pathway distinct from phototransduction to repress 
rh5. Importantly, the G,, mutant phenotype and de-repression of Rh5 
in dark-raised wild-type flies further support the idea that mainten- 
ance of rh5 repression requires the activity of the Rhé protein. 
Rhodopsins canonically act as sensory receptor proteins. However, 
Rh1 also has non-visual functions; it is required for the proper forma- 
tion and maintenance of the rhabdomeres of R1-R6 photorecep- 
tors’ and has recently been shown to be involved in thermotactic 
discrimination”’. We showed here a new and surprising role for Rhé: it 
represses transcription of an alternative receptor gene, rh5, and 
thereby maintains the sensory specificity of yR8. This mechanism 
prevents Rh5/Rhé6 co-expression, which would broaden the sensitivity 
spectrum of yR8 photoreceptors”, limiting the ability of the visual 
system to discriminate colours. Furthermore, change in the yR8 spec- 
trum could lead to sensory confusion if the downstream neuronal 
circuits misinterpret the information they receive. The repression of 
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0 days 


de-repress Rh5 (blue) in Rh6-expressing yR8s (red) (d). After 2-3 weeks in 
complete darkness, a significant number of yR8 cells of wild-type flies express 
low levels of Rh5 in addition to Rh6é (arrowheads, e). d, e, Close-ups of dorsal 


retinas, just dorsal to the equator. f, g, Gy.q is required to maintain repression of 
RhS in yR8. In 2- to 3-week-old (g), but not in just eclosed (f), Guq! mutants, 
RhS (blue) is expressed in yR8 and thus is co-expressed (arrowheads) with Rh6é 
(red). b’, d’-g’, Rh5 expression alone as in b, d-g. 


rh5 by Rhé6 also illustrates a so far unappreciated plasticity of yR8 
photoreceptor neurons, as revealed by de-repression of Rh5 in wild- 
type flies reared in darkness. Constant darkness could mimic special 
environmental conditions, natural for the fly, under which lowered 
Rhé6 activity evokes expression of Rh5 in yR8 photoreceptors to change 
spectral properties of the eye, or simply to boost the overall light 
response. Finally, the fact that we found two different rh6 mutations 
in laboratory stocks raises a possibility that mutations in the rh6 gene 
are also frequent in the natural population. 

Repression of rh5 by Rhé6 is reminiscent of the control of olfactory 
receptor genes in vertebrate olfactory neurons’, which encode 
G-protein-coupled receptors similar to Rhodopsins. With rare excep- 
tion, each olfactory neuron expresses only one allele of one olfactory 
receptor gene. This exclusion mechanism is not well understood, but 
requires an active olfactory receptor to generate a feedback signal for 
repression of other olfactory receptor genes'®*. There, however, the 
feedback control of exclusion appears to bea common mechanism in all 
olfactory neurons, in contrast to the fly retina where only rh5 is regu- 
lated by another rhodopsin, and only in the yR8 photoreceptor subtype. 

Our findings show that cross-repression of sensory receptors is not 
unique to vertebrate chemosensory systems, but could be a more 
widely implemented mechanism by which mature sensory neurons, 
or other G-protein-coupled receptor-expressing cells, maintain their 
functional specificity. The relative simplicity of yR8 photoreceptors as 
a system should allow us to uncover the molecular details by which a 
G-protein-coupled receptor can exclude expression of other seven- 
transmembrane receptors in the same cell. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Flies were raised on standard corn meal/molasses/agar medium at room temper- 
ature (24 °C) in ambient laboratory light except for RNAi experiments (at 29 °C) 
and dark isolation experiments (in complete darkness). Dissected adult retinas 
were stained wholemount with specific primary antibodies and then with Alexa 
Fluor-conjugated secondary antibodies (Molecular Probes). Larval eyes were 
stained as in ref. 22. In situ hybridization on cryo-sectioned adult retinas was 
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performed with DIG-labelled antisense probe transcribed from rh5 3’ untrans- 
lated region (UTR) as described in ref. 7. Samples were imaged using Leica TCS 
SP2 and SP5 confocal microscopes. Images were processed and counts performed 
using Leica Confocal Software, Adobe Photoshop and Fiji software. For real-time 
PCR, RNA was purified from 20 flies per sample and complementary DNA 
(cDNA) amplified using SYBR-Green PCR Mix (Stratagene). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Flies were raised on standard cornmeal/molasses/agar medium at room temper- 
ature (24°C) in ambient laboratory light unless otherwise noted. RNAi experi- 
ments were performed at 29 °C. For darkisolation experiments, flies were reared in 
a lightproof box, and for ageing transferred between vials in complete darkness 
starting at mid-pupal stages (before rhodopsin expression”'). 

Drosophila strains. For wild-type controls we used y' w°’; Sp/CyO; wt'*?? flies, 
where ‘isoB’ represents an isogenized wild-type third chromosome. 

We used the following rhé alleles. 

The rho’ allele'® is found in many commonly used laboratory fly strains. The 
existence of this mutation in common stocks was originally pointed out to us by 
S. Britt. This mutation is present on some TM6B balancer chromosomes and in the 
reference fly strain sequenced for the published fly genome’* (BDGP release 5.29). 
The mutation replaces 21 bases (lower case in TGACCATCATCTTCTcctac 
tggcacatcatgaaggTATGACATTCGTTA) at the end of the first exon with two 
As, removing a splice donor site and introducing a stop codon immediately after- 
wards. This results in the truncation of the open reading frame within the fifth 
transmembrane domain of the presumptive protein. The original allele was back- 
crossed into wt? background (see above) four times. 

We identified rh6* as a mutation in a stock from the Bloomington Drosophila 
Stock Center (Stock 1385, named genotype 2””" w°”) which mapped to the third 
chromosome. Sequencing of rhé locus revealed a 58-bp deletion upstream of the 
rhé transcription start site, which removes sequence AGCGGCAATCGAAAGCC 
CAATTCGAACGGTTAGCTTTGGATTGGCCAAGTGCCGGCTA within the 
rh6 promoter. We named this mutation after the singer Frank Sinatra, for his 
nickname “OT blue eyes”, because eyes of old rho” mutant flies broadly express the 
blue-sensitive rhodopsin, Rh5. 

The deficiency used in this study that covers rh6 gene, Df(3R)Exel6174, was 
generated by Exelexis and spans 3R:11154443-11154444 ... 11363188 (ref. 32). 

To generate flies with a rh6 genomic rescue fragment, C{rh6" }, the rh6 sequence 
was PCR-amplified from genomic DNA of y’ w”; Sp/CyO; wt'*?” flies with dv173 
(ACAAGCTTACCTACAAGAGCACCAGTCC) and dv174 (ACGAATTCA 
CCTCGGCCTGAACACCTAC) primers to produce a 2,575-bp genomic frag- 
ment (ACCTACAAGAGCACCAGTCC ... GTAGGTGTTCAGGCCGAGGT) 
with HindIII and EcoRI flanking sites. PCR product was ligated into HindIII- 
EcoRI sites of pBS-loxP-w-lox2272 vector’’. Cre-recombinase-mediated integ- 
ration was used to insert this construct into lox landing site All (on the second 
chromosome, S. Small, personal communication). A single integration occurred 
without replacement of y* marker of the landing site. Successful transformation 
was confirmed with antibody stain for Rh6 protein in wholemount retinas: normal 
Rh6 expression was detected in rh6 mutant background. 

UAS-rh6RNAi (transformant 102152) was obtained from the Vienna 
Drosophila RNAi Center™. 

We generated the following additional mutants. 

rh3' mutant (a nucleotide change C278T resulting in Q46* truncation) was 
obtained by TILLING (Seattle TILLING Project)**. The mutation was backcrossed 
into wild-type background four times (confirmed by genomic PCR and by stain of 
wholemount retinas with anti-Rh3 antibody). 

rh4' mutant (a nucleotide change T727A resulting in Y203* truncation between 
fourth and fifth transmembrane domains) was obtained by TILLING (Seattle 
TILLING Project)**. The mutation was back crossed into wild-type background 
four times (confirmed by genomic PCR and by stain of wholemount retinas with 
anti-Rh4 antibody). 

We generated the following transgenic lines. 

rh5>GFP flies carry two transgenes recombined on the second chromosome: 
rh5-lexA and lexAop-GFP. 

rh5-lexA. lexA (from pBS-lexA SV40 3’ UTR”) was cloned into pBS-LoxP- 
white-Lox2272 (ref. 33) and named LexA-Lox, a 740-bp fragment of rh5 promoter 
which ends 23 bases upstream of ATG (TCGGAAAATGTCGTGCAAGTGTTC 
... AATGTCGACCTGCAAAGGAAACTA,; fly genome: 12007686 ... 12008425) 
was PCR amplified from genomic DNA using oBJ109 (TCGGAAAATGT 
CGTGCAAGTG) and oBJ140 (TAGTTTCCTTTGCAGGTCGAC) and cloned 
into the PCRII-TOPO vector (Invitrogen). The rh5 promoter was cut with Clal, 
blunted and subcloned into the LexA-Lox, which was cut with Spel and blunted. 
Cre-recombinase-mediated cassette exchange was used to insert this construct 
onto the second chromosome”’. 

lexAop-GFP. GFP with SV40 3’ UTR was PCR amplified from the pIRES2- 
eGFP vector (Clontech) with the primers oBJ78 (TAATACTAGTATGGTGA 
GCAAGGGCGAGGAG) and oBJ79 (GTCAGGATCCACCACAACTAGAATG 
CAGTG) and cloned into the PCRII-TOPO vector (Invitrogen). The GEP-SV40 3’ 
UTR was subcloned into the pLOT vector (containing lexAop)’* using the EcoRI 
site. 


UAS-Rh1. EcoRI-KpnI fragment of rh1 cDNA (containing sequence spanned 
by GGCAGGTTTCCAACGACCAATCGC ... AAGGACAAAAAAAAACTCA 
AC + 15A) from rhl-pFLC-1 plasmid (Drosophila Genomics Resource Center 
clone RH01460 (ref. 37)) was ligated into EcoRI-KpnI sites of pUASTattB vector’* 
to produce pDV131 plasmid. @C31-mediated integration was used to insert this 
construct into second chromosome landing sites attP-51D, attP-58A and attP40 
(refs 38, 39). w* and 3xP3-RFP markers of attP-51D and attP-58A landing sites 
were removed through lox-mediated recombination by crossing in Cre recombi- 
nase transgene”. 

UAS-Rh3. EcoRI-Xhol fragment of rh3 cDNA (containing sequence spanned 
by CAGACCGGAGCATGGAGTCCGGTA ... AATATAGTAAAATTACAGC 
AAGCT + 19A) from rh3-pOT2 (Drosophila Genomics Resource Center clone 
GH02505 (ref. 37)) was ligated into EcoRI-Xhol sites of pUASTattB vector™* to 
produce pDV133 plasmid. @C31-mediated integration was used to insert this 
construct into second chromosome landing sites attP-51D, attP-58A and attP40 
(refs 38, 39). w’ and 3xP3-RFP markers of attP-51D and attP-58A landing sites 
were removed through lox-mediated recombination by crossing in Cre recombi- 
nase transgene”. 

UAS-Rh4. Cloned EcoRI-KpnI fragment of rh4 cDNA from rh4-pFLC-1 
(Drosophila Genomics Resource Center clone RH33063 (ref. 37)) was ligated into 
pUASTattB vector’’. To correct a frameshift in the sequence, EcoRI-BgllI frag- 
ment was replaced with cDNA fragment that had a longer 5’ UTR. The resulting 
pDV134 plasmid contained rh4 cDNA sequence spanned by CAGAGCGAAAC 
GGGTAGCGGT ... AACTTATTGCAAACGAAGTAG + 16A. @C31-mediated 
integration was used to insert this construct into second chromosome landing sites 
attP-51D and attP40 (refs 38, 39). w’ and 3xP3-REP markers of attP-51D landing 
site were removed through lox-mediated recombination by crossing in Cre recom- 
binase transgene”. 

UAS-Rh5. EcoRI-Xhol fragment of rh5 cDNA (containing sequence spanned 
by CGGAGGCCAGAATGTCGACCT ... TACAAACCAAAAAAAGTTGGCA 
TT+78A) from rh5-pOT2 (Drosophila Genomics Resource Center clone 
GH28578 (ref. 37)) was ligated into EcoRI-Xhol sites of pUASTattB vector** to 
produce pDV135 plasmid. @C31-mediated integration was used to insert this 
construct into second chromosome landing site attP40 (ref. 39). 

UAS-Rh6. It has proved difficult to generate a UAS-Rh6 cDNA construct 
expressing high levels of Rh6. Therefore, we cloned a PCR-amplified genomic 
(with introns) fragment of rh6 gene downstream of transcriptional start site (con- 
taining sequence spanned by CAGGCATTGCCGCCGAGTTCGCGT ... ACAG 
CAATTGATACAAAATC) into EcoRI-Kpni sites of pUASTattB vector** to pro- 
duce pDV160 plasmid. ¢@C31-mediated integration was used to insert this con- 
struct into second chromosome landing site attP40 (ref. 39). 

We used the following other strains. 

Gq! (ref. 40), norpA’? (ref. 41), rh5° (ref. 42), sev’* (ref. 43), trpP trp?" (ref. 44), 
melt-nlacZ*, rh6-Gal4 (ref. 20), rh6-lacZ*> and wts-nlacZ**’. 

Antibodies. Antibodies and dilutions used were as follows: mouse anti-Rh1 (1:10) 
(DSHB, clone 4C5); mouse anti-Rh3 (1:10) and mouse anti-Rh5 (1:100) (gifts 
from S. Britt); rabbit anti-Rh4 (1:100) (gift from C. Zuker); rabbit anti-Rh6 
(1:2,000) (ref. 20); goat anti-BGal (1:5,000) (Biogenesis); mouse anti-fGal 
(1:500) (Promega); rat anti-Elav (1:40) (DSHB, clone Rat-Elav-7E8A10); sheep 
anti-GFP (1:500) (AbD Serotec); rabbit anti-GFP (1:800) (Biogenesis). Secondary 
antibodies raised in donkey and goat were Alexa-Fluor-conjugated (Alexa Fluor 
488 at 1:1,000, Alexa Fluor 555 at 1:750, Alexa Fluor 647 at 1:500) (Molecular 
Probes). Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated phalloidin was used to visualize rhabdomeres 
(1:100, Molecular Probes). 

Stains. Adult retinas were dissected out in phosphate buffered saline (PBS), fixed 
for 15min with 4% formaldehyde at room temperature, washed three times in 
PBS, and incubated with the primary antibodies diluted in Block (PBS, 0.1% 
Triton-X-100, 2% horse serum) overnight at 4°C. After two rinses and two 1-h 
washes with PBT (PBS, 0.3% Triton-X-100), the retinas were incubated overnight 
at 4°C with secondary antibodies diluted in Block. Retinas were rinsed twice and 
after two 1-h washes with PBT, were mounted in SlowFade Gold (Invitrogen). 
Antibody staining for larval eye was performed as described in ref. 22. In situ 
hybridization for cryo-sectioned adult retinas was performed as described in ref. 7 
with DIG-labelled antisense probe transcribed from cloned rh5 3’ UTR region (bp 
900-1411). Samples were imaged using Leica TCS SP2 and SP5 confocal micro- 
scopes. Images were processed using Leica Confocal Software (LCS), Adobe 
Photoshop and Fiji software. 

Counting. Optical sections were photographed approximately 10 um distal to R8 
nuclei in the centre of the retina. The portion of the image of the retina section 
containing R8 rhabdomeres was defined as area populated with Rh5-positive cells. 
The number of Rh5-expressing R8s and the total number of R8s (represented by 
ommatidia visualized with phalloidin) in this area were counted using Fiji software 
with Cell Counter plug in. 
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RNA analysis. RNA was purified from each sample of about 20 flies with TRIzol 
(Invitrogen), RNeasy mini columns (Qiagen) and treated with DNasel (Qiagen). 
Three micrograms of total RNA was reverse transcribed with oligo(dT)20 and 
SuperScript III Reverse Transcriptase (Invitrogen). The cDNA was amplified in 
duplicate reactions using SYBR-Green PCR Mix (Stratagene) by real-time PCR. 
Primers used are listed in Supplementary Table 3. Target gene levels were normalized 
to levels of p49 mRNA“ and expressed relative to levels in 0-day-old wild-type flies. 
At least three independent replicates were averaged for each experimental condition. 
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Solutions for a cultivated planet 
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Increasing population and consumption are placing unprecedented demands on agriculture and natural resources. 
Today, approximately a billion people are chronically malnourished while our agricultural systems are concurrently 
degrading land, water, biodiversity and climate on a global scale. To meet the world’s future food security and 
sustainability needs, food production must grow substantially while, at the same time, agriculture’s environmental 
footprint must shrink dramatically. Here we analyse solutions to this dilemma, showing that tremendous progress 
could be made by halting agricultural expansion, closing ‘yield gaps’ on underperforming lands, increasing cropping 
efficiency, shifting diets and reducing waste. Together, these strategies could double food production while greatly 


reducing the environmental impacts of agriculture. 


ontemporary agriculture faces enormous challenges’ *. Even 

with recent productivity gains, roughly one in seven people lack 

access to food or are chronically malnourished, stemming from 
continued poverty and mounting food prices**. Unfortunately, the situ- 
ation may worsen as food prices experience shocks from market specu- 
lation, bioenergy crop expansion and climatic disturbances’. Even if we 
solve these food access challenges, much more crop production will 
probably be needed to guarantee future food security. Recent studies 
suggest that production would need to roughly double to keep pace with 
projected demands from population growth, dietary changes (especially 
meat consumption), and increasing bioenergy use’ **”, unless there are 
dramatic changes in agricultural consumption patterns. 

Compounding this challenge, agriculture must also address tremend- 
ous environmental concerns. Agriculture is now a dominant force 
behind many environmental threats, including climate change, biodi- 
versity loss and degradation of land and freshwater'®. In fact, agricul- 
ture is a major force driving the environment beyond the “planetary 
boundaries” of ref. 13. 

Looking forward, we face one of the greatest challenges of the twenty- 
first century: meeting society’s growing food needs while simultaneously 
reducing agriculture’s environmental harm. Here we consider several 
promising solutions to this grand challenge. Using new geospatial data 
and models, we evaluate how new approaches to agriculture could bene- 
fit both food production and environmental sustainability. Our analysis 
focuses on the agronomic and environmental aspects of these chal- 
lenges, and leaves a richer discussion of associated social, economic 
and cultural issues to future work. 


The state of global agriculture 

Until recently, the scientific community could not measure, monitor and 
analyse the agriculture-food—environment system’s complex linkages at 
the global scale. Today, however, we have new data that characterize 
worldwide patterns and trends in agriculture and the environment'*"”. 


Agricultural extent 
According to the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations, croplands cover 1.53 billion hectares (about 12% of 
Earth’s ice-free land), while pastures cover another 3.38 billion hectares 
(about 26% of Earth’s ice-free land) (Supplementary Fig. 1). Altogether, 
agriculture occupies about 38% of Earth’s terrestrial surface—the largest 
use of land on the planet’*'*. These areas comprise the land best suited 
for farming’’: much of the rest is covered by deserts, mountains, tundra, 
cities, ecological reserves and other lands unsuitable for agriculture”’. 
Between 1985 and 2005 the world’s croplands and pastures expanded 
by 154 million hectares (about 3%). But this slow net increase includes 
significant expansion in some areas (the tropics), as well as little change or 
a decrease in others (the temperate zone'*; Supplementary Table 1). The 
result is a net redistribution of agricultural land towards the tropics, with 
implications for food production, food security and the environment. 


Crop yields 

Global crop production has increased substantially in recent decades. 
Studies of common crop groups (including cereals, oilseeds, fruits and 
vegetables) suggest that crop production increased by 47% between 1985 
and 2005 (ref. 18). However, considering all 174 crops tracked by the UN 
FAO and ref. 15, we find global crop production increased by only 28% 
during that time”. 

This 28% gain in production occurred as cropland area increased by 
only 2.4%, suggesting a 25% increase in yield. However, cropland area that 
was harvested increased by about 7% between 1985 and 2005—nearly 
three times the change in cropland area, owing to increased multiple 
cropping, fewer crop failures, and less land left fallow. Accounting for 
the increase in harvested land, average global crop yields increased by only 
20% between 1985 and 2005, substantially less than the often-cited 47% 
production increase for selected crop groups. (Using the same methods as 
for the 20% result, we note that yields increased by 56% between 1965 and 
1985, indicating that yields are now rising less quickly than before.) 
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Aggregate measures of production can mask trends in individual 
crops or crop groups (Supplementary Fig. 2a). For example, cereal crops 
decreased in harvested area by 3.6% between 1985 and 2005, yet their 
total production increased by 29%, reflecting a 34% increase in yields per 
hectare. Oil crops, on the other hand, showed large increases in both 
harvested area (43%) and yield (57%), resulting in a 125% increase in 
total production’’. While most crops increased production between 
1985 and 2005, fodder crops did not: on average, they saw an 18% 
production drop as a 26% loss in harvested area overrode an 11% 
increase in yields. 

Using geospatial data’*, we can examine how yield patterns have 
changed for key commodities (for example, maize in Supplementary 
Fig. 2b). These geographic patterns show us where productivity gains 
have been successful, where they have not, and where further oppor- 
tunities for improvement lie. 


Crop use and allocation 
The allocation of crops to nonfood uses, including animal feed, seed, 
bioenergy and other industrial products, affects the amount of food 
available to the world. Globally, only 62% of crop production (on a mass 
basis) is allocated to human food, versus 35% to animal feed (which 
produces human food indirectly, and much less efficiently, as meat and 
dairy products) and 3% for bioenergy, seed and other industrial products. 
A striking disparity exists between regions that primarily grow crops 
for direct human consumption and those that produce crops for other 
uses (Fig. 1). North America and Europe devote only about 40% of their 
croplands to direct food production, whereas Africa and Asia allocate 
typically over 80% of their cropland to food crops. Extremes range from 
the Upper Midwestern USA (less than 25%) to South Asia (over 90%). 
As we face the twin challenges of feeding a growing world while 
charting a more environmentally sustainable path, the amount of land 
(and other resources) devoted to animal-based agriculture merits critical 
evaluation. For example, adding croplands devoted to animal feed 
(about 350 million hectares) to pasture and grazing lands (3.38 billion 
hectares), we find the land devoted to raising animals totals 3.73 billion 
hectares—an astonishing ~75% of the world’s agricultural land. We 
further note that meat and dairy production can either add to or subtract 


Food production area as fraction of total cropland 
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Figure 1 | Allocation of cropland area to different uses in 2000. Here we 
show the fraction of the world’s total cropland that is dedicated to growing food 
crops (crops that are directly consumed by people) versus all other crop uses, 
including animal feed, fibre, bioenergy crops and other products. Averaged 
across the globe, 62% of total crop production (on a mass basis) is allocated to 
human food, 35% for animal feed (which produces human food indirectly, and 
less efficiently, as meat and dairy products) and 3% for bioenergy crops, seed, 
and other industrial products. There are striking disparities between regions 
that primarily grow crops for human consumption (such as Africa, South Asia, 
East Asia), and those that mainly produce crops for other uses (such as North 
America, Europe, Australia). Food production and allocation data were 
obtained from FAOSTAT“, and were then applied to the spatial cropland maps 
of refs 14 and 15. All data are for a seven-year period centred on 2000. 
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from the world’s food supply. Grazing systems, especially on pastures 
unsuitable for other food production, and mixed crop-livestock systems 
can add calories and protein to the world and improve economic con- 
ditions and food security in many regions. However, using highly pro- 
ductive croplands to produce animal feed, no matter how efficiently, 
represents a net drain on the world’s potential food supply. 


Global environmental impacts of agriculture 


The environmental impacts of agriculture include those caused by 
expansion (when croplands and pastures extend into new areas, repla- 
cing natural ecosystems) and those caused by intensification (when 
existing lands are managed to be more productive, often through the 
use of irrigation, fertilizers, biocides and mechanization). Below, we use 
new data and models'”*'” to examine both. 

Agricultural expansion has had tremendous impacts on habitats, bio- 
diversity, carbon storage and soil conditions'®''’***. In fact, worldwide 
agriculture has already cleared or converted 70% of the grassland, 50% of 
the savanna, 45% of the temperate deciduous forest, and 27% of the 
tropical forest biome!”». 

Today, agriculture is mainly expanding in the tropics, where it is 
estimated that about 80% of new croplands are replacing forests”*. This 
expansion is worrisome, given that tropical forests are rich reservoirs of 
biodiversity and key ecosystem services”’. Clearing tropical forests is also 
a major source of greenhouse gas emissions and is estimated to release 
around 1.1 X 10’° grams of carbon per year, or about 12% of total anthro- 
pogenic CO) emissions’*. Slowing or halting expansion of agriculture in 
the tropics—which accounts for 98% of total CO emissions from land 
clearing’’—will reduce carbon emissions as well as losses of biodiversity 
and ecosystem services”. 

Agricultural intensification has dramatically increased in recent decades, 
outstripping rates of agricultural expansion, and has been responsible for 
most of the yield increases of the past few decades. In the past 50 years, the 
world’s irrigated cropland area roughly doubled’*”**', while global fertilizer 
use increased by 500% (over 800% for nitrogen alone)'****. Intensification 
has also caused water degradation, increased energy use, and widespread 
pollution®?***°, 

Of particular concern is that some 70% of global freshwater with- 
drawals (80-90% of consumptive uses) are devoted to irrigation**”’. 
Furthermore, rain-fed agriculture is the world’s largest user of water 
In addition, fertilizer use, manure application, and leguminous crops 
(which fix nitrogen in the soil) have dramatically disrupted global nitro- 
gen and phosphorus cycles®’, with associated impacts on water quality, 
aquatic ecosystems and marine fisheries***’. 

Both agricultural expansion and intensification are also major con- 
tributors to climate change. Agriculture is responsible for 30-35% of 
global greenhouse gas emissions, largely from tropical deforestation, 
methane emissions from livestock and rice cultivation, and nitrous 
oxide emissions from fertilized soils”**. 

We can draw important conclusions from these trends. First, the 
expansion of agriculture in the tropics is reducing biodiversity, increas- 
ing greenhouse gas emissions, and depleting critical ecosystem services. 
Yet this expansion has done relatively little to add to global food sup- 
plies; most production gains have been achieved through intensification. 
Second, the costs and benefits of agricultural intensification vary greatly, 
often depending on geographic conditions and agronomic practices. 
This suggests that some forms (and locations) of intensification are 
better than others at balancing food production and environmental 
protection'!*”, 


13,38 


Enhancing food production and sustainability 


Until recently, most agricultural paradigms have focused on improving 
production, often to the detriment of the environment'®”’*’. Likewise, 
many environmental conservation strategies have not sought to 
improve food production. However, to achieve global food security 
and environmental sustainability, agricultural systems must be trans- 
formed to address both challenges (Fig. 2). 
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Figure 2 | Meeting goals for food security and environmental sustainability 
by 2050. Here we qualitatively illustrate a subset of the goals agriculture must 
meet in the coming decades. At the top, we outline four key food security goals: 
increasing total agricultural production, increasing the supply of food 
(recognizing that agricultural yields are not always equivalent to food), 
improving the distribution of and access to food, and increasing the resilience of 
the whole food system. At the bottom, we illustrate four key environmental goals 
agriculture must also meet: reducing greenhouse gas emissions from agriculture 
and land use, reducing biodiversity loss, phasing out unsustainable water 
withdrawals, and curtailing air and water pollution from agriculture. Panel 

a sketches out a qualitative assessment of how current agricultural systems may 
be measured against these criteria compared to goals set for 2050. Panel 

b illustrates a hypothetical situation in which we meet all of these goals by 2050. 


First, the transformation of agriculture must deliver sufficient food 
and nutrition to the world. To meet the projected demands of popu- 
lation growth and increasing consumption, we must roughly double 
food supplies in the next few decades'*. We must also improve distri- 
bution and access, which will require further changes in the food system. 

The transformation of agriculture should also (1) cut greenhouse gas 
emissions from land use and farming by at least 80% (ref. 48); (2) reduce 
biodiversity and habitat losses; (3) reduce unsustainable water withdra- 
wals, especially where water has competing demands; and (4) phase out 
water pollution from agricultural chemicals. Other environmental issues 
must also be addressed, but these four undergird the relationship 
between agriculture and the environment and should be addressed as 
necessary first steps. 

An influential series of recent reports has suggested possible solutions 
to our interwoven food security and environmental challenges'”®. 
Below, we consider the potential strengths and weaknesses of four pro- 
posed strategies. 


Stop expanding agriculture 
The expansion of agriculture into sensitive ecosystems has far-reaching 
effects on biodiversity, carbon storage and important environmental 
services'®''*°, This is particularly true when tropical forests are cleared 
for agriculture’””*’°, estimated to cause 5-10 million hectares of forest 
loss annually'**'. Slowing (and, ultimately, ceasing) the expansion of 
agriculture, particularly into tropical forests, will be an important first 
step in shifting agriculture onto a more sustainable path. 

But will ending the expansion of agriculture negatively affect food 
supplies? Our analysis suggests that the food production benefits of 
tropical deforestation are often limited, especially compared to the 
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environmental damages accrued. First of all, many regions cleared for 
agriculture in the tropics have low yields compared with their temperate 
counterparts. The authors of ref. 21 considered crop production and 
carbon emissions resulting from deforestation and demonstrated that 
the balance of production gains to carbon losses was often poor in 
tropical landscapes (Supplementary Fig. 3). Regions of tropical agricul- 
ture that do have high yields—particularly areas of sugarcane, oil palm 
and soybeans—typically do not contribute much to the world’s total 
calorie or protein supplies, especially when crops are used for feed or 
biofuels. Nevertheless, such crops do provide income, and thereby con- 
tribute to poverty alleviation and food security to some sectors of the 
population. 

Although ceasing the expansion of agriculture into tropical forests 
might have a negative—but probably small—impact on global crop pro- 
duction, losses can be offset elsewhere in the food system. Agricultural 
production potential that is ‘lost’ by halting deforestation could be offset 
by reducing losses of productive farmland and improving yields on exist- 
ing croplands. Though the ‘indirect land use’ effects of biofuel production 
are thought to increase pressure on tropical forests”, it may also be true 
that increasing food production in non-tropical zones might reduce 
pressures on tropical forests. 

Economic drivers hold great sway over deforestation’>*°. Ecologically 
friendly economic incentives could play an important part in slowing 
forest loss: the proposed Reducing Emissions from Deforestation and 
Degradation (REDD) programme, market certification, and ecotourism 
all provide opportunities to benefit economically from forest protection”. 


Close yield gaps 

Increasing food production without agricultural expansion implies that 
we must increase production on our existing agricultural lands. The best 
places to improve crop yields may be on underperforming landscapes, 
where yields are currently below average. 

Recent analyses*”** have found large yield variations across the world, 
even among regions with similar growing conditions, suggesting the 
existence of ‘yield gaps’ (Supplementary Fig. 4a). Here we define a yield 
gap as the difference between crop yields observed at any given location 
and the crop’s potential yield at the same location given current agri- 
cultural practices and technologies. 

Much of the world experiences yield gaps (Supplementary Fig. 4a) 
where productivity may be limited by management. There are significant 
opportunities to increase yields across many parts of Africa, Latin 
America and Eastern Europe, where nutrient and water limitations seem 
to be strongest (Supplementary Fig. 4b). Better deployment of existing 
crop varieties with improved management should be able to close many 
yield gaps”, while continued improvements in crop genetics will probably 
increase potential yields into the future. 

Closing yield gaps could substantially increase global food supplies. 
Our analysis shows that bringing yields to within 95% of their potential 
for 16 important food and feed crops could add 2.3 billion tonnes 
(5 X 10'° kilocalories) of new production, a 58% increase (Fig. 3). 
Even if yields for these 16 crops were brought up to only 75% of their 
potential, global production would increase by 1.1 billion tonnes 
(2.8 X 10° kilocalories), a 28% increase. Additional gains in productivity, 
focused on increasing the maximum yield of key crops, are likely to be 
driven by genetic improvements™*'. Significant opportunities may also 
exist to improve yield and the resilience of cropping systems by improving 
‘orphan crops’ (such crops have not been genetically improved or had 
much investment) and preserving crop diversity, which have received 
relatively little investment to date. 

To close global yield gaps, the interwoven challenges of production and 
environment must again be addressed: conventional approaches to inten- 
sive agriculture, especially the unbridled use of irrigation and fertilizers, 
have been major causes of environmental degradation. Closing yield gaps 
without environmental degradation will require new approaches, includ- 
ing reforming conventional agriculture and adopting lessons from organic 
systems and precision agriculture. In addition, closing yield gaps will 
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Figure 3 | Closing global yield gaps. Many agricultural lands do not attain 
their full yield potential. The figure shows the new calories that would be made 
available to the world from closing the yield gaps for 16 major crops: barley, 
cassava, groundnut, maize, millet, potato, oil palm, rapeseed, rice, rye, sorghum, 
soybean, sugarbeet, sugarcane, sunflower and wheat. This analysis shows that 
bringing the world’s yields to within 95% of their potential for these 16 
important food and feed crops could add 2.3 billion tonnes 

(5 X 10’ kilocalories) of new crop production, representing a 58% increase. 
These improvements in yield can be largely accomplished by improving the 
nutrient and water supplies to crops in low-yielding regions; further 
enhancement of global food production could be achieved through improved 
crop genetics. The methods used to calculate yield gaps and limiting factors are 
described in the Supplementary Information. 


require overcoming considerable economic and social challenges, includ- 
ing the distribution of agricultural inputs and seed varieties and improving 
market infrastructure. 


Increase agricultural resource efficiency 

Moving forward, we must find more sustainable pathways for intensi- 
fication that increase crop production while greatly reducing unsustain- 
able uses of water, nutrients and agricultural chemicals. 

Irrigation is currently responsible for water withdrawals of about 
2,800 km’ per year from groundwater, lakes and rivers. Irrigation is used 
on about 24% of croplands and is responsible for delivering 34% of 
agricultural production”. In fact, without irrigation, global cereal pro- 
duction would decrease by an estimated 20% (ref. 17), so more land 
would be required to produce the same amount of food. 

However, the benefits and impacts of irrigation are not evenly dis- 
tributed. Water needed for crop production varies greatly across the 
world (Supplementary Fig. 5). We find that, when irrigated, 16 staple 
crops use an average of 0.3 litres per kilocalorie (not including water 
losses). However, these water requirements are skewed: 80% of irrigated 
crops require less than 0.4 litres per kilocalorie, while the remaining 20% 
require 0.7 litres per kilocalorie or more. 

Where water is scarce, good water and land management practices 
can increase irrigation efficiency. For example, curtailing off-field evap- 
orative losses from water storage and transport and reducing on-field 
losses through mulching and reduced tillage will increase the value of 
irrigation water. 

Chemical fertilizers, manure and leguminous crops have also been key 
to agricultural intensification. However, they have also led to widespread 
nutrient pollution and the degradation of lakes, rivers and coastal oceans. 
In addition, the release of nitrous oxide from fertilized fields contributes 
to climate change. Excess nutrients also incur energy costs associated 
with converting atmospheric nitrogen and mining phosphorus”. 

Even though excess nutrients cause environmental problems in some 
parts of the world, insufficient nutrients are a major agronomic problem 
in others. Many yield gaps are mainly due to insufficient nutrient avail- 
ability (Supplementary Fig. 4b). This ‘Goldilocks’ problem of nutrients 
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(that is, there are many regions with too much or too little fertilizer but 
few that are ‘just right’) is one of the key issues facing agriculture today. 

Building on recent analyses of crop production, fertilizer use and 
nutrient cycling’*****°, we examine patterns of agricultural nitrogen 
and phosphorus balance across the world. Specifically, we show areas 
of excess nutrients resulting from imbalances between nutrient inputs 
(fertilizers, legumes and atmospheric deposition), harvest removal and 
environmental losses (Supplementary Fig. 6). We further analyse the 
efficiency of nutrient use by comparing applied nutrients to yield for 16 
major crops (Supplementary Fig. 6c, d). 

Our analysis reveals ‘hotspots’ of low nutrient use efficiency (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6c, d) and large volumes of excess nutrients (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6e, f). Nutrient excesses are especially large in 
China®’, Northern India, the USA and Western Europe. We also find 
that only 10% of the world’s croplands account for 32% of the global 
nitrogen surplus and 40% of the phosphorus surplus. Targeted policy 
and management in these regions could improve the balance between 
yields and the environment. Such actions include reducing excessive 
fertilizer use, improving manure management, and capturing excess 
nutrients through recycling, wetland restoration and other practices. 

Taken together, these results illustrate many opportunities to improve 
the water and nutrient efficiency of agriculture without reducing food 
production. Targeting particular ‘hotspots’ of low efficiency, measured 
as the disproportionate use of water and nutrient inputs relative to 
production, could significantly reduce the environmental problems of 
intensive agriculture. Furthermore, agroecological innovations in crop 
and soil management" show great promise for improving the resource 
efficiency of agriculture, maintaining the benefits of intensive agricul- 
ture while greatly reducing harm to the environment. 


Increase food delivery by shifting diets and reducing waste 
While improving crop yields and reducing agriculture’s environmental 
impacts will be instrumental in meeting future needs, it is also important 
to remember that more food can be delivered by changing our agricul- 
tural and dietary preferences. Simply put, we can increase food avail- 
ability (in terms of calories, protein and critical nutrients) by shifting 
crop production away from livestock feed, bioenergy crops and other 
non-food applications. 

In Supplementary Fig. 7, we compare intrinsic food production (calories 
available if all crops were consumed by humans) and delivered food pro- 
duction (calories available based on today’s allocation of crops to food, 
animal feed, and other products, assuming standard conversion factors) for 
16 staple crops. By subtracting these two figures, we estimate the potential 
to increase food supplies by closing the “diet gap’: shifting 16 major crops to 
100% human food could add over a billion tonnes to global food produc- 
tion (a 28% increase), or the equivalent of 3 X 10’° food kilocalories (a 49% 
increase) (Fig. 4). 

Of course, the current allocation of crops has many economic and 
social benefits, and this mixed use is not likely to change completely. But 
even small changes in diet (for example, shifting grain-fed beef con- 
sumption to poultry, pork or pasture-fed beef) and bioenergy policy (for 
example, not using food crops as biofuel feedstocks) could enhance food 
availability and reduce the environmental impacts of agriculture. 

A large volume of food is never consumed but is instead discarded, 
degraded or consumed by pests along the supply chain. A recent FAO 
study® suggests that about one-third of food is never consumed; others” 
have suggested that as much as half of all food grown is lost; and some 
perishable commodities have post-harvest losses of up to 100% (ref. 70). 
Developing countries lose more than 40% of food post-harvest or during 
processing because of storage and transport conditions. Industrialized 
countries have lower producer losses, but at the retail or consumer level 
more than 40% of food may be wasted®. 

In short, reducing food waste and rethinking dietary, bioenergy and 
other agricultural choices could substantially improve the delivery of 
calories and nutrition with no accompanying environmental harm. 
While wholesale conversions of the human diet and the elimination of 
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Figure 4 | Closing the diet gap. We estimate the potential to increase food 
supplies by closing the ‘diet gap’: shifting 16 major crops to 100% human food 
and away from the current mix of uses (see Fig. 1) could add over a billion 
tonnes to global food production (a 28% increase for those 16 crops), the 
equivalent of ~3 X 10’ kilocalories more food to the global diet (a 49% 
increase in food calories delivered). 


food waste are not realistic goals, even incremental steps could be extre- 
mely beneficial. Furthermore, targeted efforts—such as reducing waste 
in our most resource-intensive foods, especially meat and dairy—could 
be designed for optimal impact. 


Searching for practical solutions 

Today, humans are farming more of the planet than ever, with higher 
resource intensity and staggering environmental impacts, while divert- 
ing an increasing fraction of crops to animals, biofuels and other non- 
food uses. Meanwhile, almost a billion people are chronically hungry. 
This must not continue: the requirements of current and future genera- 
tions demand that we transform agriculture to meet the twin challenges 
of food security and environmental sustainability. 

Our analysis demonstrates that four core strategies can—in principle— 
meet future food production needs and environmental challenges if 
deployed simultaneously. Adding them together, they increase global food 
availability by 100-180%, meeting projected demands while lowering 
greenhouse gas emissions, biodiversity losses, water use and water pol- 
lution. However, all four strategies are needed to meet our global food 
production and environmental goals; no single strategy is sufficient. 

We have described general approaches to solving global agricultural 
challenges, but much work remains to translate them into action. 
Specific land use, agricultural and food system tactics must be developed 
and deployed. Fortunately, many such tactics already exist, including 
precision agriculture, drip irrigation, organic soil remedies, buffer strips 
and wetland restoration, new crop varieties that reduce needs for water 
and fertilizer, perennial grains and tree-cropping systems, and paying 
farmers for environmental services. However, deploying these tactics 
effectively around the world requires numerous economic and govern- 
ance challenges to be overcome. For example, reforming global trade 
policies, including eliminating price-distorting subsidies and tariffs, will 
be vital to achieving our strategies. 

In developing improved land use and agricultural practices, we 
recommend following these guidelines: 

(1) Solutions should focus on critical biophysical and economic ‘lever- 
age points’ in agricultural systems, where major improvements in food 
production or environmental performance may be achieved with the 
least effort and cost. 

(2) New practices must also increase the resilience of the food system. 
High-efficiency, industrialized agriculture has many benefits, but it is 
vulnerable to disasters”', including climatic disturbances, new diseases 
and economic calamities. 
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(3) Agricultural activities have many costs and benefits, but methods of 
evaluating the trade-offs are still poorly developed”’. We need better 
data and decision support tools to improve management decisions”’, 
productivity and environmental stewardship. 

(4) The search for agricultural solutions should remain technology- 
neutral. There are multiple paths to improving the production, food 
security and environmental performance of agriculture, and we should 
not be locked into a single approach a priori, whether it be conventional 
agriculture, genetic modification or organic farming. 

The challenges facing agriculture today are unlike anything we have 
experienced before, and they require revolutionary approaches to solv- 
ing food production and sustainability problems. In short, new agricul- 
tural systems must deliver more human value, to those who need it most, 
with the least environmental harm. 
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Structural basis for the bifunctionality of 
fructose-1,6-bisphosphate aldolase/ phosphatase 


Shinya Fushinobu'*, Hiroshi Nishimasu**, Daiki Hattori'!, Hyun-Jin Song’ & Takayoshi Wakagi! 


Enzymes catalyse specific reactions and are essential for maintain- 
ing life. Although some are referred to as being bifunctional, they 
consist of either two distinct catalytic domains or a single domain 
that displays promiscuous substrate specificity’. Thus, one enzyme 
active site is generally responsible for one biochemical reaction. In 
contrast to this conventional concept, archaeal fructose-1,6- 
bisphosphate (FBP) aldolase/phosphatase (FBPA/P) consists of 
a single catalytic domain, but catalyses two chemically distinct 
reactions of gluconeogenesis: (1) the reversible aldol condensation 
of dihydroxyacetone phosphate (DHAP) and glyceraldehyde- 
3-phosphate (GA3P) to FBP; (2) the dephosphorylation of FBP 
to fructose-6-phosphate (F6P)*. Thus, FBPA/P is fundamentally 
different from ordinary enzymes whose active sites are responsible 
for a specific reaction. However, the molecular mechanism by 
which FBPA/P achieves its unusual bifunctionality remains 
unknown. Here we report the crystal structure of FBPA/P at 
1.5-A resolution in the aldolase form, where a critical lysine residue 
forms a Schiff base with DHAP. A structural comparison of the 
aldolase form with a previously determined phosphatase form’* 
revealed a dramatic conformational change in the active site, 
demonstrating that FBPA/P metamorphoses its active-site 
architecture to exhibit dual activities. Thus, our findings expand 
the conventional concept that one enzyme catalyses one bio- 
chemical reaction. 

FBPA/P was initially identified as class V fructose-1,6-bisphospha- 
tase (FBPase)*, and is responsible for gluconeogenesis in the hyperther- 
mophilic archaeon Thermococcus kodakaraensis°*. Class V FBPases 
lack sequence homology with other FBPase or FBP aldolase (FBPA) 
proteins, and are found in the genomes of virtually all Archaea and 
deeply branching Bacteria (Supplementary Fig. 1). FBPA/P shows 
higher activity in the condensation reaction than in the FBP cleavage 
reaction” (Supplementary Fig. 2), indicating its involvement in gluco- 
neogenesis, rather than in glycolysis. Thus, FBPA/P has been proposed 
to represent an ancestral gluconeogenic enzyme that ensures uni- 
directional gluconeogenesis in chemolithoautotrophic organisms’. 
We previously determined the crystal structure of an FBPA/P protein 
from Sulfolobus tokodaii (ST0318) at 1.8-A resolution, in complex with 
FBP and catalytically essential Mg” ions, which represents the ‘FBPase 
form’. The structure revealed a unique fold and lacked similarity to 
those of other known FBPase and FBPA proteins. Unexpectedly, bio- 
chemical experiments indicated that a conserved lysine residue (Lys 232 
of ST0318), which is located away from the bound FBP molecule in the 
ST0318 structure, forms a Schiff base with DHAP during the FBPA 
reaction’, suggesting that FBPA/P undergoes a large structural change 
for its dual activities. However, the molecular mechanism by which 
FBPA/P exhibits its bifunctionality remains unknown. Here, we present 
the crystal structure of ST0318 in the DHAP-Schiff base intermediate 
state, which represents the “FBPA form’. A comparison of the high- 
resolution structures of FBPA/P in the aldolase and phosphatase forms 
provides the structural basis for its bifunctionality. 


We measured the FBPA and FBPase activities of the purified recom- 
binant ST0318 enzyme, and confirmed that the enzyme exhibits both 
activities (Table 1), demonstrating that ST0318 is also an FBPA/P 
enzyme. We crystallized ST0318 in the presence of DHAP and 
Mg’*, and determined the crystal structure at 1.5-A resolution 
(Fig. la, Supplementary Fig. 3a and Supplementary Table 1). The 
crystal belongs to the space group 1422, and is isomorphous to the 
previously determined FBPase form of ST0318 (PDB code 1UMG). 
The monomer structures are almost identical in the FBPA and FBPase 
forms, with root mean square deviations of 3.28 and 0.29 A for the Ca 
atoms of the overall polypeptide and the regions without the three 
mobile loops (residues 97-110, 219-233 and 346-361). As in the 
FBPase form’, the protomers in the asymmetric units are related by 
crystallographic symmetry to form an octamer (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Thus, the ternary and quaternary structures are virtually the same in 
these two forms. We observed an electron density for the bound 
DHAP in the active site, located at the dimer interface of the ring- 
shaped tetramer (Supplementary Fig. 5). As previously postulated’, 
Lys 232 formed a Schiff base intermediate with DHAP (Fig. la and 
Supplementary Fig. 3a). The Lys 232 NC atom and the DHAP Cl, C2 
and C3 atoms adopt a nearly planar arrangement, indicating that the 
intermediate is similar to the imine (iminium) form observed in a 
typical class I FBPA, for example rabbit muscle FBPA (rmFBPA)’. 
The intermediate may have been trapped, owing to the absence of 
the second substrate, GA3P. The DHAP phosphate group coordinates 
three Mg’ * ions (Mg2-M¢g4) (Supplementary Fig. 6), whereas the FBP 
1-phosphate group coordinates four Mg”* ions (Mg1—Mg4) in the 
FBPase form’. The DHAP hydroxyl group is recognized by Arg 266 
and Asp 287 through direct hydrogen bonds, and by Gln 242’ (the 
prime symbol indicates residues from the neighbouring protomer) 
through a water-mediated hydrogen bond. These hydrogen-bonding 
interactions are likely to be critical for the discrimination between 
DHAP and GA3P, as GA3P has a carbonyl group and lacks a hydroxyl 


Table 1 | Activities of wild type and mutants of ST0318 


Enzyme keer (9° 1) Km (mM) keat/Km (S-' mM~+) 
FBPase 

Wild type 0.62 + 0.02 0.027 + 0.003 23 
Y229F 0.66 + 0.02 0.027 + 0.003 25 
Y348F 0.26 + 0.01 0.036 + 0.002 7.2 
FBPA (anabolic direction) 

Wild type 0.91 + 0.04 0.19 + 0.02 47 
Y229F ND* - - 
Y348F 0.10 +0.01 0.34 + 0.04 0.29 
FBPA (catabolic direction) 

Wild type 0.027 + 0.011+ - - 
Y229F ND* - - 
Y348F 0.026 + 0.004+ - - 


* ND, not detected. 
+ Enzyme activity was measured with 5 mM FBP. 
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Figure 1 | Active sites of ST0318 in the two forms. a, b, DHAP-Schiff base 
complex (the FBPA form) (a) and FBP complex (the FBPase form, PDB code 
1UMG)’ (b). DHAP and FBP are coloured green and cyan, respectively. The 
neighbouring protomer is coloured dark grey, and its residues are labelled with 
prime symbols. The lid, Schiff-base and C-terminal loops are coloured blue, 


group at the C3 position. The enzyme displayed the activity under the 
crystallization conditions (albeit approximately 50% compared with 
that under standard conditions), and the dissolved crystals exhibited 
activity comparable to that of the purified enzyme, confirming that the 
FBPA/P-DHAP complex structure determined here represents a 
genuine reaction intermediate. The DHAP molecule is located at a 
position similar to that of the FBP molecule in the FBPase form, 
demonstrating that FBPA/P catalyses both the FBPA and FBPase reac- 
tions at a single site. 

A structural comparison of the FBPA and FBPase forms reveals 
striking differences in three loop regions at the active site: a lid loop 
(residues 97-110), a Schiff-base loop (residues 219-233) that contains 
the Schiff base-forming Lys232 residue, and a carboxy (C)-terminal 
loop (residues 346-361) (Fig. 1). Although we could confidently trace 
the polypeptide chain, except for part of the C-terminal loop (residues 
354-360), the loop regions exhibit relatively higher average B-factors 
than that for the overall polypeptide (Supplementary Table 2), indi- 
cating their flexible nature. In the FBPase form, the lid and C-terminal 
loops interact with FBP, whereas the Schiff-base loop is further away 
from the active site and does not contact FBP’ (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Fig. 3b). In the FBPA form, the lid and C-terminal 
loops are displaced outwards from the active site and do not contact 
DHAP, whereas the Schiff-base loop cuts into the active site, allowing 
Tyr229 and Lys232 to interact with DHAP (Fig. la and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3a). Although Asp 234 similarly holds Mg2 in the 
two forms, Asp 233, which holds the catalytically essential Mgl in 
the FBPase form’, is flipped out in the FBPA form, resulting in the 
dissociation of Mg1. 

A structural comparison of ST0318 in the two forms with rmFBPA 
in the DHAP- and FBP-Schiff base intermediate states®’ reveals an 
unexpected similarity in the active-site configurations between FBPA/ 
P and class I FBPA (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 7a). Notably, the 
covalent DHAP intermediates of ST0318 and rmFBPA superimpose 
well, even though the Cx atoms of their Schiff base-forming lysine 
residues are far apart, owing to their distinct overall structures 
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yellow and pink, respectively. In (a), Mg’* ions (Mg2-4) and a water molecule 
are shown as green and red spheres, respectively. Hydrogen bonds are shown as 
black dashed lines. In (b), Mg”* ions (Mg and Mg2-4) are shown as magenta 
and cyan spheres, respectively. The disordered region is indicated by a yellow 
dashed line. 


(Supplementary Fig. 8). Based on this analogy, we propose a mech- 
anism for FBPA/P-catalysed reactions (Fig. 3). The aldol condensation 
reaction consists of dehydration, carbanion formation, C3—C4 bond 
formation and hydration steps, in which general acid/base catalysts 
participate. In rmFBPA, Glu 187 reportedly functions as the general 
acid/base residue in multiple steps’. In addition, Asp 33 (ref. 8) or 
Tyr 363 (ref. 6) may be involved in the second carbanion formation 
step, by accepting a proton from the C3 methylene of the DHAP- 
Schiff base intermediate. Tyr 229 and Asp 287 in ST0318 are located 
at positions similar to those of Glu 187 and Asp 33 in rmFBPA (Fig. 2a 
and Supplementary Fig. 7a). Tyr 229 is located in the vicinity of the 
Lys 232 NC (3.2 A), the DHAP C2 (3.0A) and C3 (3.3 A), and the 
superposed FBP O4 (2.6 A) atoms, whereas Asp 287 is further away 
from the DHAP C2 (4.9A) and C3 (3.9A) atoms (Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Fig. 7b). Moreover, Tyr 229 is completely conserved 
in the FBPA/P proteins, whereas Asp 287 is replaced with a cysteine 
residue in the Thermus thermophilus and Cenarchaeum symbiosum 
FBPA/Ps (Supplementary Fig. 1). Indeed, the Y229F mutant retained 
the FBPase activity, but lost the FBPA activity (Table 1). These obser- 
vations suggest that Tyr 229 serves as the catalytic acid/base residue for 
all steps (Fig. 3). In contrast to the FBPase form, the active site is 
accessible to the solvent in the FBPA form, and thus seems suitable 
for the hydration reaction. A comparison of the high-resolution struc- 
tures of the two forms provides insight into the GA3P recognition 
mechanism. In the FBPA form, two water molecules form hydrogen 
bonds with Tyr 229 and Asp 287, and they are located at positions 
equivalent to the FBP 4- and 5-hydroxyl groups in the FBPase form, 
respectively (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 7b). In addition, the 
residues involved in the recognition of the FBP 6-phosphate group 
(His 19, Tyr 91, Gln 242’ and His 243’) are located at similar positions 
in the two forms. Thus, it is likely that the GA3P phosphate group is 
recognized by His 19, Tyr 91, Gln 242’ and His 243’, and the GA3P 
carbonyl and hydroxyl groups are recognized by Tyr 229 and Asp 287, 
respectively. The nucleophilic water molecule for the FBPase reaction 
is already bound to the FBPA form, and is held by Mg2 and Mg3 
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Figure 2 | Catalytic components of FBPA. a, Superimposition of the FBPA 
(green) and FBPase forms (cyan, PDB code 1UMG) of ST0318, and the DHAP- 
Schiff base (enamine) intermediate (black, PDB code 2QUT) and the FBP- 
Schiff base intermediate (pericyclic transition state) of wild-type rmFBPA 
(white, PDB code 1ZAI), and Tyr 363 of the rmFBPA K146M mutant (semi- 
transparent grey, PDB code 2QUU). The residues of STO318 and rmFBPA are 
labelled with green and black characters, respectively. The Mg”* ion (Mg1) in 
the FBPase form is shown as a magenta sphere. b, Superimposition of the FBPA 


(Supplementary Fig. 6). In addition, the catalytic base for the FBPase 
reaction, Asp12, is located at a similar position in both forms. 
However, DHAP is protected from dephosphorylation, probably 
because of the lack of Mgl, which is required for stabilizing the 
developing negative charge after phosphate cleavage in the FBPase 
reaction’. Hydrolysis of the Schiff-base releases the loop containing 
Lys 232 from the active site, thereby enabling the enzyme to bind Mg]. 
In addition, the closure of the lid and C-terminal loops would be 
important for the FBPase reaction, as they stabilize FBP binding. 
Gly 104 and Asn 105 on the lid loop interact with the FBP 6- and 
1-phosphate groups, respectively, whereas Tyr 348 on the C-terminal 
loop interacts with the FBP 4-hydroxyl and 6-phosphate groups’. 
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(green) and FBPase forms (semi-transparent cyan, PDB code 1UMG) of 
ST0318. Water molecules in the FBPA form are shown as red spheres. The 
interactions in the FBPA and FBPase forms are depicted by green and cyan 
dashed lines, respectively, and the distances (in angstroms) between the protein 
atoms (Tyr 229 or Asp 287) and the DHAP-Schiff base are shown (green). The 
distances (in angstroms) between Asp 287 and the DHAP C2 and C3 atoms and 
between Tyr 229 and the FBP O4 atom are also shown with black dashed lines. 


In summary, the crystal structures of FBPA/P in the two forms 
revealed that FBPA/P achieves its bifunctionality by transforming its 
active-site architecture, through the toggle switch-like motions of the 
three mobile loop regions. Conformational fluctuations, for example 
loop movements and domain motions, are essential for substrate bind- 
ing and product release in enzyme functions” “’. A recent study showed 
that a His/Trp biosynthesis isomerase, PriA, exhibits bisubstrate spe- 
cificity through a substrate-induced metamorphosis of the active-site 
architecture’*. However, the role of conformational fluctuations in 
enzyme catalysis and bifunctionality has been less clear. To our 
knowledge, this study is the first to elucidate the molecular mechanism 
by which an enzyme catalyses multiple chemical reactions at a single 
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Figure 3 | Proposed mechanism of the FBPA and FBPase reactions catalysed by ST0318. The crystal structure determined here represents the imine (iminium) 


intermediate. 
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site. Furthermore, our findings suggest the possible existence of undis- 
covered enzymes that also catalyse multiple chemical reactions at a 
single site. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The wild-type and mutant ST0318 proteins were expressed in Escherichia coli and 
purified to homogeneity, as described previously’. Crystallization was performed 
at 25°C, using the sitting-drop vapour-diffusion method. Crystals were obtained 
by mixing 1 ul of protein solution, consisting of 14mg ml ' ST0318, 20 mM Tris- 
HCl (pH 7.5), 5mM DHAP and 5mM MgCh, and 1 yl of reservoir solution, 
consisting of 0.1M Bicine-KOH (pH 9.0), 10% PEG 20,000 and 2% dioxane. 
X-ray diffraction data were collected at the NW12A station (/ = 1.0 A) at the 
Photon Factory AR, High Energy Accelerator Research Organization, Tsukuba, 
Japan. The crystal structure of ST0318 in the FBPase form (PDB code 1UMG) was 
used as the initial model for refinement. Data collection and refinement statistics 
are provided in Supplementary Table 1. Site-directed mutagenesis was performed 
with a PrimeSTAR mutagenesis kit (Takara Bio). The FBPA and FBPase activities 
were both measured at 48°C using a coupled spectrophotometric assay, as 
described previously’. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Protein preparation and crystallography. Wild-type and mutant ST0318 
proteins were expressed in E. coli and purified to homogeneity, as described previ- 
ously’. Crystallization was performed at 25°C, using the sitting-drop vapour- 
diffusion method. Crystals were obtained by mixing 111 of protein solution, 
consisting of 14mg ml ! ST0318, 20mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 5mM DHAP and 
5mM MgCl, and 1 ll of reservoir solution, consisting of 0.1 M Bicine-KOH (pH 
9.0), 10% PEG 20,000 and 2% dioxane. X-ray diffraction data were collected at the 
NW12A station (4 = 1.0 A) at the Photon Factory AR, High Energy Accelerator 
Research Organization, Tsukuba, Japan. Crystals were cryoprotected in the res- 
ervoir solution supplemented with 25% 2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol, and were flash- 
cooled at 100K in a stream of nitrogen gas. Data were processed using HKL2000 
(ref. 13). The previously determined ST0318 structure (PDB code 1UMG) was used 
as the initial model for refinement. Manual model rebuilding and refinement were 
performed using Coot'* and RefmacS (ref. 15). The final model contains residues 
2-353 and 361-364, 264 water molecules, one 2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol, three 
Mg’* ions and one DHAP molecule (O2 atom dehydrated) covalently attached 
to Lys 232. Data collection and refinement statistics are provided in Supplementary 
Table 1. Molecular graphic images were prepared using PyMol (Delano Scientific). 
Site-directed mutagenesis and enzyme assay. Site-directed mutagenesis was 
performed with a PrimeSTAR mutagenesis kit (Takara Bio). The FBPA and 
FBPase activities were both measured at 48 °C using a coupled spectrophotometric 
assay, as described’. 

FBPase assay. FBP-dependent fructose-6-phosphate formation was measured 
by coupling the reaction with exogenous phosphoglucose isomerase and glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase, and NADPH formation was monitored at 340 nm 
(€340nm NADPH = 6,300M ‘cm '). The assay mixture (0.5 ml) consisted of 
0.1M Tris-HCl (pH 7.8), 20mM MgCl, 20mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 0.5 mM 
NADP*, 0.01-0.3mM FBP and 1U each of phosphoglucose isomerase and 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase from baker’s yeast (Sigma-Aldrich). The 
reaction was started by the addition of the purified enzyme. 

FBPA assay (anabolic direction). Triosephosphate-dependent fructose-6- 
phosphate formation was measured by coupling the reaction with exogenous 
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triosephosphate isomerase, phosphoglucose isomerase and glucose-6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase from baker’s yeast (Sigma-Aldrich); NADPH formation was 
monitored at 340nm. The assay mixture (0.5 ml) consisted of 0.1M Tricine- 
KOH (pH 8.0), 20mM MgCl, 20mM DTT, 0.5mM NADP*, 4U of trio- 
sephosphate isomerase, 1 U of phosphoglucose isomerase and 1U of glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase. The assay mixture was preincubated for 4 min. 
After the addition of GA3P (0.04-0.35 mM), the assay mixture was further incu- 
bated for 1 min to achieve equilibrium between GA3P and DHAP. The reaction 
was started by the addition of the purified enzyme. 

FBPA assay (catabolic direction). FBP-dependent formation of triosepho- 
sphates was measured by coupling the reaction with triosephosphate isomerase 
from baker’s yeast and glycerolphosphate dehydrogenase from rabbit (Sigma- 
Aldrich), and the oxidation of NADH was monitored at 365nm (é365nm 
NADH = 3,400M 'cm‘!). The assay mixture (0.5ml) consisted of 0.1M 
Tricine-KOH (pH 8.0), 20mM MgCl, 20mM DTT, 0.55mM NADH, 5mM 
FBP, 20 U of triosephosphate isomerase and 2 U of glycerolphosphate dehydro- 
genase. The reaction was started by the addition of the purified enzyme. 

To examine whether the enzyme is active under the crystallization conditions, 
we measured the FBPA activity (anabolic direction) in an assay mixture (0.5 ml) 
consisting of 0.1 M Bicine-KOH (pH 9.0), 10% PEG 20,000, 2% dioxane, 5 mM 
MgCl, 0.5 mM NADP*, 0.5 mM GA3P, 0.5 mM DHAP, 20 U of triosephosphate 
isomerase, 5U of phosphoglucose isomerase and 5U of glucose-6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase. To examine whether the FBPA/P-DHAP complex represents a 
genuine reaction intermediate, we washed several crystals using the crystallization 
buffer, dissolved them in water and then measured the FBPA activity (anabolic 
direction). 
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structures by the maximum-likelihood method. Acta Crystallogr. D 53, 240-255 
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Active-site remodelling in the bifunctional 
fructose-1,6-bisphosphate aldolase/ phosphatase 


Juan Du'*, Rafael F. Say?*, Wei Lii', Georg Fuchs” & Oliver Einsle’? 


Fructose-1,6-bisphosphate (FBP) aldolase/phosphatase is a bifunc- 
tional, thermostable enzyme that catalyses two subsequent steps 
in gluconeogenesis in most archaea and in deeply branching 
bacterial lineages’ *. It mediates the aldol condensation of heat- 
labile dihydroxyacetone phosphate (DHAP) and glyceraldehyde-3- 
phosphate (GAP) to FBP’, as well as the subsequent, irreversible 
hydrolysis of the product to yield the stable fructose-6-phosphate 
(F6P) and inorganic phosphate; no reaction intermediates are 
released. Here we present a series of structural snapshots of the 
reaction that reveal a substantial remodelling of the active site 
through the movement of loop regions that create different 
catalytic functionalities at the same location. We have solved the 
three-dimensional structures of FBP aldolase/phosphatase from 
thermophilic Thermoproteus neutrophilus”” in a ligand-free state 
as well as in complex with the substrates DHAP and FBP and the 
product F6P to resolutions up to 1.3A. In conjunction with 
mutagenesis data, this pinpoints the residues required for the 
two reaction steps and shows that the sequential binding of 
additional Mg”* cations reversibly facilitates the reaction. FBP 
aldolase/phosphatase is an ancestral gluconeogenic enzyme opti- 
mized for high ambient temperatures’”, and our work resolves how 
consecutive structural rearrangements reorganize the catalytic 
centre of the protein to carry out two canonical reactions in a very 
non-canonical type of bifunctionality. 

Aldolases constitute a distinct group of lyase enzymes that catalyse 
the stereospecific addition of a nucleophilic donor substrate to an elec- 
trophilic acceptor’. Class I aldolases are commonly homotetramers’® 
and are found in some bacteria, archaea and higher eukaryotes'*'*. They 
activate their donor substrate by forming a Schiff base with the e-amino 
group of a conserved lysine residue'*. Aldolases of class II are found in 
bacteria and fungi and use divalent metal cations (mostly Zn**, but 
frequently Fe’* or Co~") to activate the donor nucleophile’. Although 
the two classes of aldolases do not show homologies in primary struc- 
ture and are thus phylogenetically distinct, they are structurally related 
and belong to the family of (f/«)gs TIM barrel enzymes’*"*. Further 
members of this family include most other aldolases, such as the homo- 
decameric class IA FBP aldolase*"’, transaldolase, deoxyribose phos- 
phate aldolase, 2-keto-3-deoxy-(6-phospho)-gluconate (KD(P)G) 
aldolase and 3-deoxy-D-arabino-heptulosonat-7-phosophate (DAHP) 
synthase”. 

Fructose-1,6-bisphosphate aldolase (E.C. 4.1.2.13) catalyses the 
reversible aldol cleavage of FBP into DHAP and GAP in the Embden- 
Meyerhof-Parnas pathway” either in glycolysis or gluconeogenesis and 
in the Calvin-Benson cycle’. Most recently an enzyme previously 
described as an archaeal FBP phosphatase in Thermococcus kodakarensis 
and Sulfolobus tokodaii” was shown to be indeed a bifunctional FBP 
aldolase/phosphatase (FBPAP)*. Although this enzyme is physiolo- 
gically unrelated to any known aldolase, it catalyses the reaction 
following the class I mechanism” involving a lysine Schiff base”. 
The aldolase reaction is a classic case for a fully reversible enzymatic 


reaction’, but in FBPAP - in spite of a similar mechanism - the K,, 
values for the aldol condensation and the aldol cleavage differ by a 
factor of 1,000, and the intrinsic phosphatase activity renders the pro- 
cess irreversible’. Orthologues of FBPAP are found in most genomes of 
archaea and early bacterial lineages. 

A structure of the enzyme from S. tokodaii revealed a novel tertiary 
structure with a ferredoxin-like fold in the amino (N)-terminal part and 
similarities to bacterial S-adenosyl methionine decarboxylases in the 
carboxy (C)-terminal part. The protein formed globular homooctamers 
and had four Mg” ions and FBP bound to the active site”. To 
understand the twofold reactivity of FBPAP we have crystallized and 
characterized the enzyme from the hyperthermophilic crenarchaeon T. 
neutrophilus (TnFBPAP) ina ligand-free state, with the substrates of the 
two reaction steps, DHAP and FBP, and with the product F6P. 
TnFBPAP is highly similar to the S. tokodaii orthologue, differing pre- 
dominantly in a C-terminal extension that embraces another protomer 
of the conserved octamer (Supplementary Fig. 1)”. However, three loop 
regions surrounding the active site of the enzyme substantially change 
their conformation when substrate, reaction intermediate or product is 
bound. The re-orientation of these loops during the catalytic cycle alters 
the structure and functionality of the active site fundamentally, while 
keeping the substrate locked in place. Unlike bi- or multifunctional 
enzymes described previously, FBPAP does not recruit distinct 
domains for its reactions or connect different active sites by substrate 
channelling. Instead the enzyme remodels its single active centre in 
order to bring the amino-acid side chains and cofactors—divalent Mg 
cations—into place. 

In the following, the loop region from residues 220 to 235 will be 
termed the ‘aldolase loop’, as residues K232 and Y229 are essential for 
aldolase activity. It is observed in three different conformations that we 
designate ‘in’, ‘out’ and ‘locked’ (Fig. 1). The largest conformational 
changes were observed in the loop encompassing residues 89-111, the 
‘phosphatase lid’ that serves to fix the intermediate FBP in the binding 
pocket for the phosphatase reaction. It is seen in two conformations, 
‘open’ and ‘closed’. The third flexible loop is the ‘anchor loop’ from 
residues 353 to 364 that fixes FBP after the aldol condensation and 
attains an ‘in’ or an ‘out’ conformation. The consecutive binding of 
additional Mg** ions to the protein is then key to switching its catalytic 
functionality. 

In the substrate-free structure of TnFBPAP, two Mg?* ions are 
bound to the protein, with Mgl coordinated by residues D11, H18 
and D52, and Mg2 by residues D52, D53, D132 and D234 from the 
aldolase loop. Both Mg** ions show an octahedral coordination 
environment, completed by three water ligands for Mg] and by two 
water ligands for Mg2 (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Figs 2 and 3a). In 
the structure, a substrate binding cleft is visible close to the ions, and 
four of the five water ligands are at the surface of the protein. The 
phosphatase lid is in its ‘open’ conformation, the aldolase loop is ‘out’ 
and the anchor loop is ‘in’ (Figs 1a and 2a and Supplementary Fig. 3a). 
A structural analysis of EDTA-treated TnFBPAP shows that Mgl can 
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be removed, while Mg2 remains bound to the protein. Ina calorimetric 
titration Mg1 binds with a Kg of 27 1M (Supplementary Fig. 5), but no 
binding of further magnesium occurs. In this state the enzyme can 
bind its first substrate, DHAP (but not GAP), with a Kg of 251M 
(Supplementary Fig. 7), thereby creating a further Mg** binding site. 

Consequently, the crystal structure with bound DHAP contains 
three Mg’ *, and each of the C1-phosphoryl oxygen atoms coordinates 


Figure 2 | The successive reaction steps of FBP aldolase/phosphatase in the 
crystal structures. a, The unliganded enzyme; b, the complex with 
dihydroxyacetone phosphate (DHAP); c, the complex with fructose-1,6- 
bisphosphate (FBP); d, the product complex with fructose-6-phosphate (F6P). 
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Figure 1 | Representation of the reaction steps of FBP aldolase/ 
phosphatase. The phosphatase loop is shown in blue, the aldolase loop in red 
and the anchor loop in yellow. a, In the unliganded state the enzyme binds two 
Mg”* ions and the active site is accessible. b, Binding of the substrate 
dihydroxyacetone phosphate is followed by a third Mg”~ ion that redirects the 
aldolase loop to form a Schiff base with the substrate. The anchor loop is 
retracted to accommodate this conformational change. c, The co-substrate 
glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate binds and the enzyme catalyses the aldol 
condensation. Release of the Schiff base leads to a rearrangement of the aldolase 
loop that creates a binding site for a fourth Mg** ion. The phosphatase loop 
changes its conformation drastically closing the active site. d, Upon hydrolysis 
of the phosphate group at Cl, the tetranuclear Mg site disassembles and the 
three loops attain their original conformations. 


one of the cations (Figs 1b and 2b and Supplementary Fig. 3b). At both 
Mg] and Mgz2, two phosphoryl oxygens replace the coordinated water 
molecules (Supplementary Figs 2 and 3b). In the next step in the 
reaction cascade, the backbone carbonyl oxygen of residue K232 occu- 
pies a remaining, free coordination site at the metal ion. The following 
major structural rearrangement switches the aldolase loop to the ‘in’ 
position and the anchor loop to the ‘out’ position. The phosphatase lid 
remains open, but one of its residues, Q95, rearranges to become a 
ligand to Mg], likely stabilizing the complex metal site. More impor- 
tantly, in the ‘in’ conformation of the aldolase loop K232 is in close 
proximity to the substrate and is able to form a protonated Schiff base 
intermediate with DHAP that is visible in the crystal structure (Figs 1b 
and 2b and Supplementary Fig. 3b). 

The class-I aldolase mechanism requires a base that abstracts a 
proton in the next step*®’’, and in TnFBPAP residue Y229 is posi- 
tioned ideally to fulfil this role. It is part of the aldolase loop and swings 


Schiff 
base 


D297 


The reaction is guided by the successive binding of a third and fourth Mg** ion 
that orchestrate conformational rearrangements to position the aldolase (red), 
phosphatase (blue) and anchor loops (yellow) for their individual tasks. 
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into the active site when K232 forms the Schiff base. The distinct and 
isolated role of K232 and Y229 is emphasized by the fact that variants 
in these positions show only slightly reduced (Y229F) or even 
enhanced (K232R) phosphatase activity, whereas aldolase activity is 
completely abolished (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 2). The struc- 
ture of the Y229F variant of FBPAP shows binding of DHAP with two 
Mg?* ions, but the formation of the Schiff base is not observed. After 
its deprotonation, Y229 abstracts the pro-S proton at C3 of DHAP. 
This is ascertained by residue D297 that forms a short (2.6 A) hydro- 
gen bond with the hydroxyl group at C3 so that the pro-S H atom is 
fixed to face Y229 (Supplementary Fig. 3b). Proton abstraction results 
in a tautomeric rearrangement to yield an enamine intermediate. For 
the progression of the aldol condensation, the second substrate, GAP, 
then needs to bind to the active site. In the structure, the binding site 
for GAP is occupied by a second molecule of DHAP, giving a clear 
indication for the binding mode of the substrate, while being unreac- 
tive for the aldol condensation (Supplementary Fig. 3b). 

C-C bond formation between the DHAP enamine and GAP yields 
the product Schiff base (Fig. 4) that is released to trigger the next 
conformational rearrangement in preparation for the phosphatase 
step. As the aldolase loop flips outward, the anchor loop changes back 
to the ‘in’ conformation, and one of its key residues, Y358, forms 
hydrogen bonds to the C4 OH group and the C6 phosphate of FBP 
(Figs lc and 2c and Supplementary Fig. 3c). The phosphatase lid 
switches to ‘closed’, preventing access to the active site cavity. 
Concomitantly, the aldolase loop attains its ‘locked’ conformation, 
wherein K232 forms a hydrogen bond to the backbone carbonyl group 
of P111 at the base of the phosphatase loop (Supplementary Fig. 4). In 
effect, the position of the neighbouring D233 inverts, and its B-carboxy 
group becomes key to the creation of an additional binding site for 
Mg4. Two water ligands at Mg4 are hydrogen-bonded to the side chain 
of E357 in the anchor loop and the four Mg’* cations of this functional 
state are tightly grouped around the Cl phosphate of FBP (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3b). The crystal structure, at a resolution of 1.3 A, 
indeed shows a clear geometric distortion around the phosphorus 
atom, resulting in an O-P-O angle of approximately 90° for the two 
oxygen atoms coordinating Mg4 (Fig. 2c). Note that before the binding 
of Mg4 the three other Mg”~ ions are bound on the same side of the 
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Figure 3 | Catalytic activity of distinct variants of FBP aldolase/ 
phosphatase. The two activities of the enzyme are tightly linked to distinct 
amino-acid residues and can be inactivated separately. Mutagenesis of K232 or 
Y229 on the aldolase loop abolishes aldolase activity while phosphatase activity 
is only slightly reduced (Y229F) or is even enhanced (K232R). In contrast, E357 
and Y358 on the anchor loop are essential for phosphatase activity, but 
alterations here (E357Q, Y358F) do not affect aldolase activity. A D233N 
mutant protein was impaired in both aldolase and phosphatase activity. WT, 
wild type. 
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Figure 4 | Proposed reaction mechanism of FBP aldolase/phosphatase. The 
steps of the aldol condensation reaction are boxed in green, those of the 
phosphatase reaction in blue. Crystal structures are available for the 
intermediates in solid boxed, whereby the lettering follows Figs 1 and 2. The 
aldolase loop is indicated by a red line, the anchor loop by a yellow line. 


phosphate group (Fig. 2b), thereby counteracting the formation of the 
trigonal bipyramidal transition state of phosphate ester hydrolysis. 
Variants of the anchor loop residues E357Q and Y358F exhibit 
unaltered aldolase activity, whereas phosphatase activity is fully 
abolished (Fig. 3). As described for the S. tokodaii enzyme, the struc- 
ture allows the identification of a water molecule coordinated by Mg2 
and Mg3 that conducts an in-line Sx2 nucleophilic attack onto the 
phosphorus atom (Supplementary Fig. 2). This leads to an inversion of 
the ligand environment and the cleavage of the phosphoester bond to 
the sugar substrate. 

At this point, the particular mechanistic intricacy of TnFBPAP 
becomes apparent. After binding of DHAP, the aldolase and phosphatase 
reaction steps were supported by the subsequent addition of tightly 
coordinated Mg** ions. The metal triad or tetrad was organized and 
stabilized by the phosphate group at its centre, but as this phosphate 
inverts its geometry upon hydrolysis it no longer fits the arrangement of 
the surrounding cations. The significant free enthalpy of the hydrolysis 
reaction provides the driving force to overcome the stability of the com- 
plex and disassemble the centre. These changes lead back to the structure 
of the complex with the product F6éP in the open-chain form. This 
structure contains only two Mg** ions and shows all three loops in 
the conformations observed in the ligand-free form of the enzyme 
(Figs 1d and 2d and Supplementary Fig. 3d). Inorganic phosphate itself 
was not found to bind in crystal soaking experiments. 
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TnFBPAP catalyses a multi-step reaction by remodelling its active 
site according to the respective catalytic requirements (Fig. 4). At first 
glance, this seems more elaborate than to combine different enzymatic 
modules into a multi-enzyme complex as seen, for example, in 
pyruvate dehydrogenase*”’. Yet TnFBPAP likely represents an 
ancestral gluconeogenic enzyme and the functional optimizations 
observed are an adaptation to high-temperature environments, where 
the instability of the substrates DHAP and GAP presents a serious 
problem’. Large conformational changes and the coupling to the 
exergonic phosphate hydrolysis allow the enzyme to render the 
aldolase reaction irreversible to assure that the cellular levels of the 
sensitive triose phosphates can be kept low. Besides its evolutionary 
impact, this enzyme sets an elucidatory example for how consecutive 
dramatic conformational changes can reorganize an active centre to 
perform two drastically different catalytic steps in a highly controlled 
and ordered sequence. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


C-terminally His¢-tagged TnFBPAP (Tneu_0133) was heterologously produced 
in Escherichia coli as described previously’. Crystals were grown at 20°C by the 
hanging-drop vapour-diffusion method. Two microlitres of protein solution were 
mixed with 2 ul ofa reservoir solution containing 8% (w/v) of polyethylene glycol 
3350 and 0.1 M HEPES/NaQH at pH 7.0-8.0. The drops were equilibrated against 
reservoir solution without added protein. The crystals were briefly soaked in 15% 
(v/v) of 2R,3R-butane diol for cryoprotection before being plunged into liquid 
nitrogen. For the preparation of complexes with the compounds dihydroxyacetone 
phosphate, fructose-1,6-bisphosphate and fructose-6-phosphate, the native crys- 
tals were soaked in 15% (v/v) of 2R,3R-butane diol and 100 mM of the respective 
substrate for 20 min before being treated for cryo-protection as described above. 
Diffraction data were collected at beamline X06SA at the Swiss Light Source 
(Villigen, Switzerland) at an X-ray wavelength of 1.0 A. The native structure was 
refined to Reryst = 0.165 and Réree = 0.188 at a resolution of 1.52 A. The crystal 
structures in complex with DHAP, FBP and F6P were solved by molecular replace- 
ment with the native structure as the search model (Supplementary Table 1). 
Activity assays for the Cenarchaeum symbiosum and T. neutrophilus enzymes were 
performed at 40°C and 48 °C, respectively, using a coupled spectrophotometric 
assay as described previously’. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Cloning, expression and purification. C-terminally His,-tagged TnFBPAP 
(Tneu_0133) was heterologously produced in E. coli as described previously’. 
Frozen E. coli cells (30 g wet mass) were suspended in 30 ml re-suspension buffer 
(20mM Tris/HCl pH 7.8, 20mM MgCl, 0.5mM_ phenylmethanesulphonyl 
fluoride) containing 0.1mgml"' DNase I and passed twice through a French 
pressure cell at 137 MPa. The cell lysate was centrifuged at 150,000g for 1h 
(4°C). The cell extract (10 ml) was loaded onto a 1 ml Ni? *-chelating Sepharose 
affinity column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated with running buffer (20 mM Tris/ 
HCl pH 7.8, 50 mM MgCl, and 200 mM NaC)) at a flow rate of 1 ml min’!. The 
column was washed with running buffer containing 70mM imidazole and 
developed with a linear gradient of imidazole. Recombinant TnFBPAP eluted at 
a concentration of 275 mM imidazole. Active fractions were pooled and the buffer 
was exchanged for 50 mM 3-(N-morpholino)propanesulphonate (MOPS) buffer 
at pH 8.0 with 10 mM MgCl using a PD-10 column (GE Healthcare). For sub- 
sequent heat precipitation, the enzyme was incubated for 30 min at 80 °C, cooled 
on ice for 15 min and centrifuged at 17,000g for 30 min (4 °C). For crystallization, 
the supernatant with purified protein was concentrated by ultrafiltration to a final 
concentration of 7 mg mI’. 

Crystallization. Crystals were grown at 20°C by the hanging-drop vapour- 
diffusion method. Two microlitres of protein solution were mixed with 2 pl of a 
reservoir solution containing 8% (w/v) of polyethylene glycol 3350 and 0.1M 
HEPES/NaOH at pH 7.0-8.0. The drops were equilibrated against reservoir solu- 
tion without added protein. Native crystals appeared after 1h and reached their 
maximum size after approximately 3 days. The crystals were briefly soaked in 15% 
(v/v) of 2R,3R-butane diol for cryoprotection before being plunged into liquid 
nitrogen. For the preparation of complexes with the compounds dihydroxyacetone 
phosphate, fructose-1,6-bisphosphate and fructose-6-phosphate, the native crys- 
tals were soaked in 15% (v/v) of 2R,3R-butane diol and 100 mM of the respective 
substrate for 20 min before being treated for cryo-protection as described above. 
Data collection and structure determination. Diffraction data were collected at 
beamline X06SA at the Swiss Light Source (Villigen, Switzerland) at an X-ray 
wavelength of 1.0 A. The crystals of TnFBPase belonged to the tetragonal space 
group [422 with one monomer per asymmetric unit. Data were indexed and 
integrated using MOSFLM” and scaled with sCALA®. Structure solution was 
carried out by molecular replacement using the program MOLREP* and the 
structure of the homologous enzyme from S. tokodaii (PDB-ID 1UMG) as the 
initial search model. Refinement was performed with REFMACSs (ref. 33) and 
model building was performed using coot*’. The native structure was refined to 


Rayst = 0.165 and Riree = 0.188 (ref. 35) at a resolution of 1.52 A. The crystal 
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structures in complex with DHAP, FBP and F6P were solved by molecular replace- 
ment with the native structure as the search model (Supplementary Table 1). 
Site-directed mutagenesis. Mutagenesis was performed on the synthetic 
C. symbiosum gene’. The first mutations were introduced into the expression 
vector pT7-7 (ref. 36) carrying the gene (FBP_C.symb-X-pT7-7 (ref. 2)) by reverse 
PCR using a single mutagenic oligonucleotide’. PCR conditions were as follows: 25 
cycles of 20 s denaturation at 98 °C, 20s primer annealing, and elongation at 72 °C 
using Phusion DNA polymerase (New England Biolabs). The PCR products were 
incubated at 37 °C with 20 U of Dpnl for 3h to digest the methylated template 
plasmid. After amplification of the plasmid in E. coli DH5a, the mutation was 
confirmed by sequencing. Competent E. coli BL21 (DE3) Rosetta2 cells (Novagen) 
were transformed with the corresponding plasmid and grown at 37 °C in 1-I flasks 
with self-inducing medium” containing 100 ,igml’ ampicillin and 34,1gml! 
chloramphenicol. After 5-6h at 37°C, the temperature was lowered to 20°C 
and the culture was grown for 14h at 20 °C. Cells were collected by centrifugation 
and stored in liquid nitrogen until further processing. 

Production of FBP aldolase/phosphatase mutants from C. symbiosum. 
Preparation of cell extract from 3-6 g wet mass of frozen E. coli cells and affinity 
chromatography were performed following the procedure described above for the 
T. neutrophilus protein. 

FBP aldolase/phosphatase enzyme assays. Activity assays for the C. symbiosum 
and T. neutrophilus enzymes were performed at 40°C and 48°C, respectively, 
using a coupled spectrophotometric assay as described previously’. 
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Efficient quantum computing using coherent photon 


conversion 


N. K. Langford'*, S. Ramelow'”, R. Prevedel''*, W. J. Munro”™®, G. J. Milburn”! & A. Zeilinger’? 


Single photons are excellent quantum information carriers: they 
were used in the earliest demonstrations of entanglement’ and in 
the production of the highest-quality entanglement reported so 
far**. However, current schemes for preparing, processing and 
measuring them are inefficient. For example, down-conversion pro- 
vides heralded, but randomly timed, single photons‘, and linear 
optics gates are inherently probabilistic’. Here we introduce a deter- 
ministic process—coherent photon conversion (CPC)—that pro- 
vides a new way to generate and process complex, multiquanta 
states for photonic quantum information applications. The tech- 
nique uses classically pumped nonlinearities to induce coherent 
oscillations between orthogonal states of multiple quantum excita- 
tions. One example of CPC, based on a pumped four-wave-mixing 
interaction, is shown to yield a single, versatile process that provides 
a full set of photonic quantum processing tools. This set satisfies the 
DiVincenzo criteria for a scalable quantum computing architecture’, 
including deterministic multiqubit entanglement gates (based on a 
novel form of photon-photon interaction), high-quality heralded 
single- and multiphoton states free from higher-order imperfec- 
tions, and robust, high-efficiency detection. It can also be used to 
produce heralded multiphoton entanglement, create optically 
switchable quantum circuits and implement an improved form of 
down-conversion with reduced higher-order effects. Such tools are 
valuable building blocks for many quantum-enabled technologies. 
Finally, using photonic crystal fibres we experimentally demonstrate 
quantum correlations arising from a four-colour nonlinear process 
suitable for CPC and use these measurements to study the feasibility 
of reaching the deterministic regime with current technology*’. Our 
scheme, which is based on interacting bosonic fields, is not restricted 
to optical systems but could also be implemented in optomechanical, 
electromechanical and superconducting systems* * with extremely 
strong intrinsic nonlinearities. Furthermore, exploiting higher- 
order nonlinearities with multiple pump fields yields a mechanism 
for multiparty mediation of the complex, coherent dynamics. 

One of the key challenges for photonic quantum information pro- 
cessing is to induce strong, deterministic interactions between indi- 
vidual photons, which cannot be done using standard linear optical 
components. The scheme proposed for linear optics quantum comput- 
ing in refs 5, 13 avoided this problem by using the inherent nonlinearity 
of photodetection and non-classical interference to induce effective 
nonlinear photon interactions non-deterministically. Alternatively, in 
the one-way picture of quantum computing, the required nonlinearities 
are replaced by offline probabilistic preparation of special entangled 
states followed by detection and feed-forward'*"°. 

Nonlinear optics quantum computing (NLOQC) takes a different 
approach, by directly using intrinsic nonlinearities to implement multi- 
photon interactions. NLOQC schemes using different types of optical 
nonlinearity, including cross-Kerr coupling'’® and two-photon 
absorption”’, have been put forward. Since those proposals were made, 
more-complete multimode analyses of the cross- Kerr NLOQC schemes 


have suggested that they cannot in fact produce phase shifts large enough 
for NLOQC because of spectral correlations created between the inter- 
acting fields*®. Other work, however, shows that these difficulties can be 
circumvented in the related case of strong, second-order nonlinear ( 7) 
interactions by carefully engineering the phase-matching conditions”. 

Coherent photon conversion is an alternative nonlinear approach 
that uses coherent oscillations between different multi-excitation 
states. The underlying process is a nonlinear interaction between m 
bosonic modes that coherently converts single excitations in some of 
the modes (depending on the precise form of the interaction) into 
single excitations in the remaining modes. A key principle of CPC is 
that this basic nonlinearity can in turn be generated by pumping some 
modes of a higher-order nonlinearity with strong classical fields. This 
induces an effective coupling between the quantum modes that can be 
tuned and enhanced by the classical pumps, even to the point where 
the effective interaction is stronger than naturally occurring couplings 
of the same form. A similar effect is achieved in photon-pair sources 
based on four-wave mixing in photonic crystal fibres. Such systems 
have produced some of the highest-brightness photon-pair sources 
with very low pump powers’, and precise dispersion engineering 
and fibre-structuring technologies have allowed optimization of these 
sources to produce ultrabright, high-purity, heralded single photons’. 

To illustrate the potential of CPC, here we focus on a novel case that 
has very interesting properties for quantum optics applications and 
which is based on the following standard four-wave-mixing inter- 
action involving four distinct frequency modes (a, b, c and d): 


H=yab'c'd+y*a'bed' (1) 


Here the coupling strength, y, arises from the third-order ( 7) non- 
linearity, an asterisk denotes complex conjugate and a dagger denotes 
operator adjoint. Pumping mode d with a bright classical beam with 
electric field amplitude E yields the effective second-order interaction 


H=jab'c! +7*albe (2) 


where yocyE. This now resembles a standard three-wave-mixing 
Hamiltonian with an enhanced, tunable, nonlinear coupling. 

The key to understanding how this CPC process works, and its poten- 
tial, is to note that an input Fock state, |n,npn,), will evolve within a well- 
defined, restricted Hilbert space, { H/|nanyn-)| V integers j}, of dimen- 
sion n, + min(n,,n,) + 1. Consequently, it will exhibit the collapses and 
revivals of individual population elements that are characteristic of 
coherent quantum processes. Most importantly for our scheme, for 
the two-dimensional subspace {|100), |011)} (H|100)0c|011) and 
H?|100) 0c|100)), the induced coupling drives Rabi-like oscillations 
between the two basis states. Given the input state |100), the output is 


|W(t)) = cos(I”t)|100) +15 sin) 011) (3) 


where I’ =|}|/h (h being Planck’s constant divided by 21). 
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Notably, standard single-photon up-conversion, a special case of 
CPC (indeed the simplest case), is one of the small subset of CPC 
processes with purely classical analogues. If a classical input field is 
used, then, provided that this ‘pump’ field remains undepleted 
throughout, the input field will undergo complete coherent oscillations 
between the two frequency modes. By contrast, if a classical input is 
used in the above example, then no coherent oscillations will be 
observed: the output is the well-known two-mode squeezed state of 
a parametric down-conversion source. In other words, in most cases a 
key element of CPC operation is the use of quantized inputs. 

The basic conditions for a viable implementation of quantum com- 
puting are the DiVincenzo criteria®. The major unresolved challenges 
for photonic quantum information processing are good multiphoton 
sources, reliable multiqubit interactions and robust, high-efficiency 
single-photon detection. We show here that CPC provides tools to 
solve all three of these issues (Figs 1 and 2), all derived from a single 
process just by choosing different interaction strengths. 

Figure la shows how CPC directly implements a two-qubit con- 
trolled-Z gate between the photons in the two modes b and c. The key 
insight is that CPC, like any coherent process that cycles between two 
orthogonal states, gives rise to geometric (Berry’s) phase effects”. 
Therefore, for t= m/I, an input state |011) will undergo a full oscil- 
lation and undergo a phase shift of 7, giving the final state —|011). This 
directly implements a maximally entangling, controlled-phase gate 
with 100% efficiency. We note that this geometric phase is truly 
non-classical and has no equivalent with classical input states. This 
controlled-Z gate can also be switched very fast optically (using the 
classical pump’), allowing the fast, real-time ‘rewiring’ of optical 
quantum circuits. This may have application in various adaptive 
quantum algorithms, such as quantum phase estimation, and might 
be particularly useful in waveguide and integrated-optics architectures. 

If the input state undergoes half an oscillation (t = 1/2/), a single 
photon can be converted coherently and deterministically (with 100% 
efficiency) into two single photons—the process is a deterministic 
photon doubler” (or, in reverse, a deterministic two-photon absorber). 
Figure 1b illustrates one method for implementing a scalable photon 
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Figure 1 | Satisfying the DiVincenzo criteria with CPC. a, Deterministic 
controlled-phase gate. A ‘x’ CPC interaction (t = 1/J) is an effective photon- 
photon interaction that implements an entangling controlled-Z gate between two 
logical states (for example polarization or spatial encoding) of photons with 
different frequencies. The input state, |/(0)) = a tgif) = at,j|Oij) is 
defined according to so-called ‘single-rail’ logic, where |ij) denotes a state with i 
photons in mode b and j photons in mode c. Eg denotes a bright classical pump 
field in mode d. b, Scalable element for deterministic photon doubling. A ‘1/2’ 
CPC interaction (t = 1/2’) can be used both to convert any single-photon source 
into a good source of multiphoton states and to perform high-efficiency, low-noise 
detection at any wavelength. Ej again denotes a bright classical pump field in mode 
jand |1); denotes a single-photon Fock state in mode j. ¢, Deterministic photon- 
doubling cascade. The scalable photon doubler from b (represented by the symbol 
in the dashed box) can be directly chained with others to create a deterministic 
cascade for either multiphoton state preparation or detection enhancement. 
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Figure 2 | Heralded single-photon source. a, Evolution of |n,00) populations 
under the CPC interaction for m, = 1, 2 and 3. This can be used to determine the 
optimal interaction length for preparing Fock states of different photon number. 
For example, like the controlled-Z gate, the one-photon Fock state preparation 
requires an interaction strength (Jt) corresponding to one full cycle of the state 
|100) (compared with one full cycle of |011) in the case of the controlled-Z gate). 
b, Number-state populations after each filtering step for t = 1/T, giving |1),. 
Combined with a single photon-doubling step and given a weak coherent input 
state with |x|” = 1.5, in only five steps this scheme gives heralded single photons 
with high efficiency (~56%) and minimal higher-order terms (<0.3%). 


doubler, allowing multiple doublers to be chained together to create an 
arbitrary number of photons (Supplementary Information). This 
efficient photon-doubling cascade (Fig. 1c) can be used to create a 
high-quality, scalable source of multiphoton states from any source 
of genuine single photons (on-demand or heralded). We note that the 
photon doubler can also be used in conjunction with existing methods 
to create arbitrary, heralded (also non-locally prepared) Bell-type 
two-photon and Greenberger-Horne-Zeilinger-type three-photon 
entanglement, and that these tools can directly implement the encod- 
ing step for a simple nine-qubit error correction scheme” (Sup- 
plementary Information). 

The same photon-doubling cascade (Fig. 1b) can also be used to 
perform high-efficiency, low-noise detection with real-world noisy, 
inefficient detectors by preceding detection with a ‘photon avalanche’ 
(Supplementary Information). Moreover, this technique can produce 
marked improvements in detector characteristics, even when the 
photon doubling efficiencies are less than 100%. 

Finally, CPC can also be used to create a high-fidelity source of 
heralded single photons that could be used to seed the efficient 
photon-doubling cascade described above. As noted previously, 
higher-order input states, |n,00), will evolve within a restricted, (n, + 1)- 
dimensional Hilbert space. As in the qubit case, this leads to coherent 
oscillations of population (see Fig. 2a for n,=1, 2 and 3), but their 
complexity increases rapidly as n, increases, because the evolution is 
governed by an increasingly complicated distribution of eigenfrequencies 
(see, for example, the n, =3 case in Fig. 2a, and see Supplementary 
Information for details). As more competing frequencies come into 
play, for higher orders these oscillations are characterized by collapses 
and revivals in the input state population at often irregular times. 
Remarkably, these frequencies are incommensurate with the frequencies 
from other orders, so the revivals occur at different times for different 
input states (Fig. 2a). 

We therefore consider an input state in mode a that is a superposi- 
tion (or mixture) of states with different values of n,, for example 
|W(0)), =|), (the latter a ‘classical’ coherent state). After one com- 
plete oscillation of the |100) term (that is, after t= 1/I, as for the 
controlled-Z gate), all other terms will, with non-zero probability, have 
converted into states with photons in modes b and c, which can be 
rejected using spectral filtering. Applying this process repeatedly will 
suppress all contributions from other orders, leaving only the |1), state 
with a finite probability (Fig. 2b). (By detecting the dump port of the 
filtering step with high efficiency and rejecting trials that lead to detec- 
tion events in these arms, this acts like a pure filter for Fock states”*.) By 
combining this process with a single coherent photon-doubling step, it 
becomes a heralded single-photon source. 
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At present, spontaneous parametric down-conversion and spontan- 
eous four-wave mixing provide the best available sources of heralded 
single photons, but the performance and achievable rates of these 
sources are intrinsically limited by the effects of higher-order photon- 
number terms”. By contrast, given a simple, weak coherent input state 
with |x|” = 1.5, for example, in only five steps our scheme provides 
heralded single photons with production efficiencies of ~56% and 
virtually no higher-order photon-number terms (<0.3%) (Fig. 2b). 

Using similar principles, CPC can also be used to create probabil- 
istically other small Fock states with high fidelity (for example |200)) 
and to implement an improved form of down-conversion that can 
provide substantially higher pair-emission probabilities with much 
higher ‘heralded’ state fidelity than a standard down-conversion 
source with comparable emission rates (Supplementary Information). 

From a peach perspective, there are several advantages to using a 
pumped y interaction to produce an effective y nonlinearity. First, 
although the y° posineay for a material is normally much weaker 
than the corresponding y nonlinearity (often by many orders of 
magnitude), the enhancement by the Ca field can, for a suffi- 
ciently strong pump, result in an per 7 nonlinear interaction 
that is stronger than the available natural 7! X ” interaction, a materials 
with inversion symmetry rave no 7” nonlinearity (7 = 0), whereas 
all materials possess a 7° nonlinearity. For eeamples amorphous 
glasses, su which there are cae eavanced processing technologies, 
have a ~°) nonlinearity but no ~° nonlinearity. Using the classical 
pump creates a quadratic nonlinearity that is tunable and no longer 
constrained by fixed material properties. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, conservation of energy allows the four-mode interaction 
to take place between nearly degenerate frequency modes, which makes 
CPC compatible with standard telecommunication-band, fibre-based 
implementations, unlike standard y° interactions, in which the pump 
frequency must, by energy conservation, be the sum of the frequencies of 
the other two photons. 

In our proof-of-principle experiments, we study a four-colour inter- 
action in a photonic crystal fibre (PCF) that is a potential candidate for 
implementing CPC, and investigate the feasibility of reaching the 
deterministic oe Specifically, we demonstrate ine pene of 
creating a tunable y nonlinearity from a pumped z? interaction, 
using a standard commercial, polarization-maintaining PCF, pumped 
with a 532-nm pulsed laser (Fig. 3). We then use weak coherent states 
from a 710-nm diode laser in mode a and characterize the feasible 
interaction strength using the resulting double-pumped correlated- 
pair source, with output photons with respective wavelengths of 504 
and 766 nm. 

Figure 4a shows the signal observed for an average power of 
~90 mW in the 532-nm pulses and an average power of ~8.5 mW 
from the 710-nm diode laser. The diode laser delivers around 10° 
photons during each 532-nm pulse (that is, an effective power of 
~4.8 .W), more than four orders of magnitude fewer than the pulsed 
pump. The background signals measured when only one beam is 
present show that the observed peak is a combined effect of both input 
beams. The full time trace allows us to correct very precisely for the 
periodic background and to isolate the signal that arises from the target 
four-colour nonlinear interaction that underlies our four-mode CPC 
process (Fig. 4b). 

Figure 4c shows the dependence of the pair production rate on the 
pump power, which has a linear trend with some saturation at higher 
pump powers. The saturation arises predominantly from two technical 
effects, detector and counting saturation and reduced performance at 
high powers of generic single-mode fibres for spatial filtering, both of 
which can be addressed in future experiments. We can now use the 
results from Fig. 4c to estimate experimentally the nonlinear inter- 
action strength, /t, that appears in equation (3). The linear fit (for the 
points up to a pump power of 20 mW) corresponds to a pair detection 
rate of 1.45 + 0.02 pairs per second per milliwatt of 532-nm pump 
power (error (s.d.) calculated using Monte Carlo simulation). 
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Figure 3 | Experimental set-up. There are three main stages: beam 
preparation (polarization state and spatial mode of input beams), CPC 
nonlinear interaction and beam analysis. The nonlinear medium is a standard 
commercial, polarization-maintaining PCF (core diameter, 1.8 um; 
nonlinearity, ~95 W_ km"). The 7“) nonlinearity is pumped by a 
frequency-doubled, pulsed neodymium vanadate (Nd: ee laser (532 nm, 
7.5 ps, 76 MHz) to create the desired tunable effective x” nonlinearity. A 
continuous-wave (CW), external-cavity diode laser (710 nm, ~2 X 10° 
photons per Nd:YVO, pulse) provides the input state in mode a that we use to 
characterize the strength of the CPC interaction. From the estimated dispersion 
of the PCF, birefringent phase matching is satisfied for the following four-mode 
interaction: 532 nm (H) + 710nm (H)— 504nm (V) + 766 nm (V), where H 
and V denote horizontal and vertical polarizations, respectively. The 532-nm 
and 710-nm input beams are spatially filtered with single-mode fibres (SMF) 
before being combined on a notch filter (NF) and coupled into the PCF. The 
beams emerging from the output are then spectrally separated using a range of 
filters (NF; LP, long-pass filter; BP, band-pass filter) and a simple 
monochromator (a rotating interference filter (IF)), passed through 
polarization analysers and, finally, detected using avalanche photodiodes 
(APDs) and analysed in coincidence using time-to-amplitude conversion anda 
multichannel analyser (MCA). 


Accounting for measured losses due to coupling and optical elements 
in the beam analysis circuit (transmissions: ~2.6% in arm 1, ~14.6% 
in arm 2), this corresponds to a nonlinear interaction parameter inside 
the PCF of 't~5 x 10~° per (milliwatt)'”” (estimated directly from 
equation (3)). For 20mW of pump power at 532 nm, this gives an 
effective brightness of ~10° created pairs per milliwatt of effective 
input power at 710 nm (4.8 LbW). 

We now discuss possible approaches to improving the effective ye 
nonlinearity (see Supplementary Information for more detail). For a 
reasonable fibre-coupled pump power of 1 W, the measured rates 
predict that Jt ~ 10 4, which, with a single photon in mode a, would 
already give pair probabilities (per photon) comparable to present 
state-of-the-art, high-brightness spontaneous pair sources*’. These 
interaction strengths could be further improved by using a lower repe- 
tition rate, so that the pulse energy can be increased without also 
increasing the average pump power; for example, using a system with 
a kilohertz repetition rate could perhaps improve I by another factor 
of up to 10°. Nevertheless, although we might reasonably expect future 
experiments to bring further technical improvements, for example by 
specifically engineering the nonlinear and dispersion properties of 
longer PCFs and matching them with the optical wavelengths, these 
initial results suggest that reaching the deterministic regime (Jt ~ 11/2) 
using silica might be cuales: Other materials, however, provide 
access to far stronger 7 () unaeenie Gua does silica. For example, 
chalcogenide glasses, with a material 78 up to 10° times that of silica, 
have been used to make microstructured fibres, waveguides and nano- 
wires, which have in turn been used in ultrabroadband telecommuni- 
cation devices (see ref. 30 and references therein). Combined with high 
refractive indices, which allow for extremely strong mode confinement 
in chalcogenide integrated devices, such an increase in nonlinearity 
should provide a promising path towards interactions strong enough 
to make deterministic CPC possible. 

We believe that CPC is a useful technique for implementing coherent, 
deterministic multiphoton dynamics both for applications in quantum- 
enhanced technologies and for fundamental tests involving entangle- 
ment and large-scale quantum systems. CPC also provides benefits in 
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Figure 4 | Experimental results. a, Photon-doubling signal resulting from the 
four-mode nonlinear interaction that underlies our four-mode CPC. The signal 
(output polarization analysers both vertical) is only observed when both input 
beams are present (and horizontally polarized). The strong periodic 
background (fitted background signal shown in red; see Supplementary 
Information for more details) is caused by accidental coincidences from single 
photons created by Raman scattering from both beams, although very few such 
coincidences arise from just the 710-nm input because it creates very few 
Raman photons at 504 nm. b, The full MCA trace allows us to correct very 
precisely for this periodic background and isolate a background-subtracted 
signal that arises from only the CPC interaction. c, The pair production rate 
depends linearly on the pump power with some saturation at higher pump 
powers. The saturation arises predominantly from detector and counting 


systems in which interaction strengths are substantially less than those 
required for deterministic operation. For example, because the photon 
doubler does not introduce any of the higher-order terms that limit the 
performance of down-conversion-based photon sources”, even at low 
efficiencies, a CPC-based multiphoton source offers the potential for 
higher multiphoton rates with much lower noise terms. 

Finally, we emphasize that the above four-mode example of the CPC 
interaction demonstrates all of the building blocks required for a CPC- 
based approach to photonic quantum computing. These include deter- 
ministic two-qubit entangling gates based on a novel type of effective 
photon-photon interaction induced by Berry’s phase effects, heralded 
multiphoton sources (potentially entangled) with almost no higher-order 
terms, and efficient, low-noise single-photon detection using real-world 
detectors. More specifically, all of these functions can be implemented 
using a single, reconfigurable, eight-port device (with an input and output 
for each mode) controlled by choosing the appropriate inputs, for 
example by tuning the interaction strength with the pump power. 
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Determining the signalling pathways that direct tissue expansion is a principal goal of regenerative biology. Vigorous 
pancreatic B-cell replication in juvenile mice and humans declines with age, and elucidating the basis for this decay may 
reveal strategies for inducing p-cell expansion, a long-sought goal for diabetes therapy. Here we show that 
platelet-derived growth factor receptor (Pdgfr) signalling controls age-dependent f-cell proliferation in mouse and 
human pancreatic islets. With age, declining B-cell Pdgfr levels were accompanied by reductions in B-cell enhancer of 
zeste homologue 2 (Ezh2) levels and B-cell replication. Conditional inactivation of the Pdgfra gene in B-cells accelerated 
these changes, preventing mouse neonatal B-cell expansion and adult B-cell regeneration. Targeted human PDGFR-a 
activation in mouse f-cells stimulated Erk1/2 phosphorylation, leading to Ezh2-dependent expansion of adult B-cells. 
Adult human islets lack PDGF signalling competence, but exposure of juvenile human islets to PDGF-AA stimulated 
B-cell proliferation. The discovery of a conserved pathway controlling age-dependent B-cell proliferation indicates new 


strategies for B-cell expansion. 


Acquired tissue insufficiency underlies the pathogenesis of diverse 
human diseases; for example, absolute or relative deficits in pancreatic 
B-cells underlie diabetes mellitus. To expand insulin-secreting B-cells, 
investigators have modulated intracellular factors, including f-cell 
cycle regulators, or activated intrinsic regulatory pathways with 
extrinsic mitogenic factors’”. In mice or other experimental animals, 
B-cell expansion from such efforts has been transient or limited, and 
often complicated by uncontrolled f-cell growth, loss of defining 
B-cell features and impaired metabolic control**. Likewise, induction 
of human islet B-cell proliferation remains an unattained goal, with 
studies reporting inconsistent mitogenic responses*®. Thus, we 
sought to identify native signalling pathways governing physiological 
B-cell proliferation and regeneration. 

During physiological growth in humans, mice and other species, 
juvenile B-cells expand by self-renewal’*® while maintaining their 
hallmark functions. Pancreatic B-cell proliferation decreases rapidly 
in juvenile mice and humans, then declines more slowly in adults??°. 
Studies indicate that age-dependent increases of p16’, a cyclin- 
dependent kinase inhibitor encoded by Cdkn2a, restrict proliferation 
of mouse and human f-cells and other tissues with ageing’’’*. We 
showed that the polycomb group protein Ezh2 represses Cdkn2a and 
promotes f-cell proliferation in juvenile mouse islets’. Ezh2 is a 
histone methyltransferase crucial for trimethylation of histone H3 
on Lys27 (H3K27me3), a modification mediating transcriptional 
repression’*’*. Ezh2 expression in mouse and human f-cells declines 
rapidly in juveniles, then slowly in adults’’, similar to the tempo of 
age-dependent decline in B-cell proliferation®’®. Conditional Ezh2 
inactivation in B-cells accelerated loss of H3K27me3 repression at 
Cdkn2a, resulting in premature p16“ expression, impaired B-cell 
proliferation, reduced [B-cell mass and inadequate B-cell regenerative 
recovery after B-cell ablation’’. We proposed that conserved regula- 
tory pathways governing Ezh2 expression in ageing islets could be 
targeted to stimulate adult B-cell proliferation. 


Pdgfr signalling promotes proliferation, survival and migration in 
diverse cell types'’. Pdgf signalling activation stimulates DNA syn- 
thesis in cultured islets'”'*, but the roles of Pdgf signalling in B-cell 
proliferation and expansion were unknown. Pdgf-induced actin 
polymerization in fibroblasts requires Ezh2 (ref. 19), suggesting that 
Pdgf signalling might regulate Ezh2 expression and age-dependent 
B-cell proliferation in islets. Here we demonstrate that a pathway 
regulated by Pdgfr-«, governs the expression and activity of intrinsic 
B-cell factors—including the retinoblastoma protein (Rb), E2f tran- 
scription factors and Ezh2—to control B-cell proliferation. Modulation 
of B-cell Pdgf signalling attenuates age-dependent proliferative failure 
and Ezh2 loss, permitting in vivo expansion of B-cells with regulated 
function. Cardinal features of this pathway are conserved in human 
islets, permitting conditional induction of human f-cell replication. 


Age-dependent f-cell Pdgfr-a loss 


To investigate whether Pdgf signalling might regulate islet B-cell pro- 
liferation and Ezh2 expression, we assessed Pdgf receptor and ligand 
expression in islets and B-cells. Immunohistology revealed that Pdgfr-o 
and Pdgfr-B levels were markedly reduced in islet B-cells at 6 weeks 
and 6 months of age, compared to neonatal islets (Fig. la and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1a). Real-time polymerase chain reaction with reverse 
transcription (RT-PCR) studies of B-cells purified by fluorescence- 
activated cell sorting (FACS) confirmed that Pdgfra, Pdgfrb and Ezh2 
messenger RNA levels were reduced in adult B-cells at 5 months com- 
pared to 2-week-old B-cells (Fig. 1b). Further RT-PCR analyses of 
isolated islets from wild-type mice ranging from 2 weeks to 13 months 
revealed an age-dependent decline of islet mRNAs encoding Padgfra, 
Pdgfrb and Pdgf ligands (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 1b-e). In 
contrast, islet mRNAs encoding the insulin receptor, prolactin recep- 
tor, glucocorticoid receptor and intrinsic regulators of B-cell prolifera- 
tion like Pdx1, Foxol, Foxo3, Rb1 (hereafter referred to as Rb), p130 
(also known as RbI2) and E2f1, did not decline in mice with advancing 
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Figure 1 | Age-dependent attenuation of Pdgfr-a limits B-cell Ezh2 
expression and proliferation in neonatal and juvenile mice. a, Pdgfr-o and 
insulin immunostaining on wild-type mouse pancreas sections at indicated 
ages. DAPI, 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole. Scale bar, 25 um. b, c, mRNA 
levels of indicated genes in FACS-purified f-cells (b) or wild-type islets (c) at 
specified ages. n = 3-5 experiments per group or time point. *P < 0.05, 


age (Supplementary Fig. 2). Thus, reduced B-cell levels of Pdgf recep- 
tors and ligands corresponded with Ezh2 loss and age-dependent 
reduction of f-cell replication”’. 

To assess whether premature Pdgfr loss might compromise Ezh2- 
dependent neonatal B-cell proliferation, we generated RIP-Cre; 
Pdgfra" mice (abbreviated to BPdgfraKO) that permit conditional 
Padgfra inactivation in islet h-cells and loss of detectable Pdgfra mRNA 
and protein expression (Fig. ld and Supplementary Fig. 3a). 
Compared to controls, B-cell Ezh2 protein and islet Ezh2 mRNA 
levels were reduced whereas p16'Y“** mRNA levels were increased 
in BPdgfraKO islets (Fig. le and Supplementary Fig. 3a, b); in con- 
trast, Pdgfrb and EzhI mRNA levels were unchanged in BPdgfrakKO 
islets (Supplementary Fig. 3c, d). In 2-3-week-old BPdgfraKO mice, 
we detected a threefold reduction in the B-cell proliferation rate and a 
50% reduction in B-cell mass (Fig. 1f, g). BPdgfraKO mice at 3 weeks 
had mild hyperglycaemia during ad libitum feeding and impaired 
glucose tolerance in a glucose challenge test (Supplementary Fig. 3e, 
f). Thus, premature loss of Pdgfra impairs B-cell proliferation and 
expansion and glucose control in young mice. 


Pdgfr-« controls adult B-cell regeneration 

Destruction of B-cells by streptozotocin (STZ) in mice provokes B-cell 
proliferation with regeneration of B-cell mass'’’*. Following STZ 
exposure, Pdgfra and Pdgfrb were induced in wild-type islets 
(Fig. 2a, b), suggesting possible roles for Pdgfr signalling in adult 
B-cell regeneration. Consistent with this view, B-cell mass in control 
mice gradually recovered after STZ treatment, accompanied by 
increased f-cell Ezh2 expression and proliferation; in contrast, 
BPdgfrakKO f-cells failed to increase Ezh2 or proliferation to restore 
B-cell mass (Fig. 2c-e). BPdgfraKO mice developed severe diabetes 
that persisted throughout the course of our studies (Fig. 2f). In con- 
trast, control mice became moderately diabetic immediately after STZ 
challenge, but achieved restored glucose control 3-4 weeks thereafter 
(Fig. 2f), coinciding with increases of B-cell mass (Fig. 2e). Thus, 
Pdgfr- is also required in adult B-cells for compensatory prolifera- 
tion in experimental diabetes. 
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**P < 0.01 compared to samples from 2 weeks (b) or 15 days (c). Insr. refers to 
mRNA encoding insulin receptor. d—g, Relative mRNA levels of Pdgfra (d) and 
Ezh2 (e) in isolated islets, and percentage -cell BrdU incorporation (f) and 
pancreatic B-cell mass (g) of BPdgfraKO and control mice at specified ages. 
n = 3-5 independent islet preparations or mice per group. *P < 0.05, 

**P < 0.01 for the comparison as indicated. Error bars denote s.e.m. 


PDGFR-« promotes functional B-cell expansion 


To test whether enhanced Pdgfr signalling might promote B-cell expan- 
sion, we exposed islets from juvenile and adult mice to physiological 
concentrations of platelet-derived growth factor-AA (PDGF-AA). 
Exposure of 3-week-old islets to PDGF-AA increased phospho- 
Pdgfr-a« levels and Ezh2 mRNA and protein levels, but not Ezh1 
expression (Supplementary Fig. 4a-c). In contrast, juvenile islets 
exposed to mitogens like insulin or prolactin did not detectably alter 
Ezh2 mRNA levels (Supplementary Fig. 4d, e). Unlike in 3-week-old 
islets, levels of Ezh2 mRNA and protein were not significantly increased 
in 7- or 9-month-old adult islets exposed to PDGF-AA (Supplementary 
Fig. 4c, f). PDGF-AA exposure increased [-cell proliferation in juvenile 
islets, as assessed by BrdU incorporation, but not in adult islets 
(Supplementary Fig. 4g, h). Increased Ezh2 expression and f-cell 
BrdU incorporation were eliminated by simultaneous treatment with 
the receptor tyrosine kinase inhibitors Sunitinib”® or Vargatef*! (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4a, c, g, h). Thus, PDGF-AA exposure was sufficient to 
stimulate B-cell replication in juvenile islets, but loss of competence for 
Pdgf prevented this response to PDGF-AA in adult islets. 

To investigate whether sustained PDGFR signalling permitted 
adult B-cell expansion in vivo, we intercrossed the RIP-Cre strain with 
mice harbouring a human PDGFRA”**’Y allele encoding a ligand- 
independent activated receptor inserted at the ROSA26 (R26) locus”. 
A loxP-flanked transcriptional stop sequence permits Cre-dependent 
PDGFRA”**’’ expression and activation of PDGF signalling in vivo”. 
In contrast to littermate controls, mice with the RIP-Cre; R26- 
PDGFRA”**’Y genotype (abbreviated to BPDGFR«Tg) expressed 
human PDGFRA mRNA and PDGFR-«(D842V) protein in islet 
B-cells (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 5a). Expression of R26- 
PDGFR«”*’Y did not affect endogenous islet Pdgfra mRNA levels 
(Fig. 3a) or B-cell expansion and glucose control in neonatal or juvenile 
BPDGFRaTg mice (Fig. 3b, cand Supplementary Figs 5b and 6a-d). By 
3 months, B-cell Ezh2 expression had declined in control mice, but 
B-cell Ezh2 expression in BPDGFRaTg mice was maintained at ele- 
vated levels, a difference that persisted for 8-14 months (Fig. 3e, f). 
mRNA levels of islet p16"““** and p19*"F, both targets"? of Ezh2, were 
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Figure 2 | Pdgfra loss impairs f-cell regeneration in STZ-induced diabetes. 
a, b, Immunostaining of Pdgfr-« and insulin on pancreas sections (a), and 
relative mRNA levels of Pdgfra and Pdgfrb in islets (b) from 8-week-old wild- 
type mice 1 week after vehicle or STZ (100 mgkg * body weight) treatment. 
n = 3-5 mice per group. a, Yellow arrows mark Pdgfr-o induction in a subset of 
insulin* cells. c, Representative images showing immunostaining for insulin, 
Ezh2 and BrdU on pancreatic sections from indicated 6-7-week-old mice 3 


reduced in BPDGFRaTg mice compared to those in littermate controls 
(Supplementary Fig. 6f, g). In contrast, islet mRNA levels of Ezh1 in 
BPDGFRaTg and control mice were indistinguishable (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6h). B-Cell proliferation in 14-month-old BPDGFRaTg mice 
was increased ninefold compared to age-matched controls, a level of 
proliferation seen in 3-month-old control B-cells (Fig. 3d, f). B-Cell 


weeks after STZ (150 mg kg * body weight) treatment. d, Percentage of BrdU~ 
insulin* cells (B-cells) or BrdU* acinar cells 3 weeks after STZ challenge. n = 3 
or 6 mice per group. e, f, Pancreatic (}-cell mass (e) and blood glucose (f) levels 
during ad libitum feeding after STZ treatment. n = 3-8 mice (e) or 18-21 mice 
(f) per time point per group. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01 for the comparison as 
indicated or versus control. Scale bars, 25 tm. Error bars denote s.e.m. 


mass was increased in BPDGFRaTg mice at 3 months, and remained 
increased at 14 months compared to age-matched controls (Fig. 3b). In 
contrast, total pancreatic mass and islet architecture in BPDGFRaTg 
mice and controls were indistinguishable (Supplementary Figs 5c and 
6b). Thus, Pdgf signalling activation is sufficient to sustain adult B-cell 
expansion in vivo. 
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Figure 3 | Activated PDGFR-«. delays age-dependent Ezh2 loss and 
replication failure in pancreatic p-cells. a, Relative mRNA levels of human 
PDGFRA and mouse Pdgfra in islets from littermate control and BPDGFRaTg 
mice at 3 months of age. n = 3-7 mice per group. b-d, Pancreatic B-cell mass 
(b), and B-cell proliferation, assessed by Ki67 expression (c) or BrdU 
incorporation (d) in BPDGFR«KO and control mice at indicated ages. n = 3-5 
mice per group. e, f, Relative mRNA levels of Ezh2 (e) in islets, and 


immunostaining (f) for Ezh2, BrdU and insulin on pancreatic sections from 
control and BPDGFR«Tg mice at indicated ages. n = 3-7 mice per group. Scale 
bars, 25 tum. g, Postprandial blood glucose levels in mice at indicated ages. 

n = 14-24 mice per group per time point. h, Glucose tolerance assessed in 14- 
month-old control and BPDGFR«Tg mice. n = 6 or 10 mice per group. 

*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 in comparisons indicated. Error bars denote s.e.m. 
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Prior studies indicate that f-cell expansion stimulated by mitogens 
can be complicated by disrupted B-cell function and impaired meta- 
bolic control**. To assess the physiological impact of prolonged adult 
B-cell proliferation in BPDGFRaTg mice, we measured systemic 
blood glucose and insulin levels. Blood glucose levels during fasting 
and ad libitum feeding and responses to insulin challenge were indis- 
tinguishable in BPDGFRaTg mice and littermate controls (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6c-e). During re-feeding after overnight fast, 
BPDGFRaTg mice had a 25% reduction of blood glucose (Fig. 3g), 
associated with a modest elevation of plasma insulin levels (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6i), and both changes were sustained for up to 14 
months. After overnight fast, glucose clearance was enhanced in 
glucose-challenged 3- or 14-month-old BPDGFRaTg mice (Fig. 3h 
and Supplementary Fig. 6j). Thus, PDGFRaTg mice maintained 
normal glucose-regulated insulin release and glycaemic control, sug- 
gesting that B-cell function remained regulated in these mice. 


PDGF-induced f-cell expansion requires Ezh2 


To test whether PDGFR-«-induced B-cell proliferation and expan- 
sion required Ezh2, we generated mice permitting conditional 
inactivation’ of Ezh2 in BPDGFRaTg B-cells. Intercrosses generated 
RIP-Cre; Ezh2"!, R26-PDGFRa?*’’ mice (abbreviated to BEzh2KO- 
RaTg) and littermate or sibling RIP-Cre; Ezh2"*. R26-PDGFRo???Y 
mice (abbreviated to BEzh2HET-RaTg) and RIP-Cre; Ezh2 mice 
(abbreviated to BEzh2KO). Islet PDGFRA?®Y mRNA levels in both 
BEzh2KO-RaTg and BEzh2HET-RaTg mice were elevated and indis- 
tinguishable (Fig. 4a). By contrast, increased islet Ezh2 mRNA levels 
and f-cell Ezh2 protein were not observed in BEzh2KO-RaTg or 
BEzh2KO littermates (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Fig. 7), confirming 
Cre-mediated deletion of Ezh2 in these mice. As expected, B-cell BrdU 
incorporation and mass were increased in BEzh2HET-RaTg mice 
(Fig. 4c, d and Supplementary Fig. 7) compared to controls (either 
Ezh2", R26-PDGFRa?*Y or Ezh2"*, R26-PDGFRa*?" genotype). 
However, neither B-cell BrdU incorporation nor mass were increased 
in BEzh2KO-RaTg mice compared to controls (Fig. 4c, d and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7). Consistent with these findings, we detected modest 
postprandial blood glucose reduction and increased blood insulin 
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Figure 4 | PDGFR-a promotes f-cell expansion through Ezh2. a,b, mRNA 
levels for human PDGFRA (a) and mouse Ezh2 (b) in islets from mice with 
indicated genotypes at 3-4 months of age. n = 3-5 mice per group. c-f, B-Cell 
BrdU incorporation (c), B-cell mass (d), postprandial plasma insulin (e) and 
blood glucose (f) levels in 3-4-month-old mice with indicated genotypes. Each 
dot in f represents a measurement from an individual mouse. n = 4-5 mice for 
cand d, and n = 5-18 mice for e and f per genotype. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. 
NS, not significant in comparisons indicated. Error bars denote s.e.m. 
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levels in BEzh2HET-RaTg mice, but not in BEzh2KO-RaTg mice 
(Fig. 4e, f). Thus, Ezh2 is required for B-cell expansion and metabolic 
changes from PDGFR-« activation in B-cells. 


B-Cell PDGFR controls Ezh2 via Erk and Rb/E2f 


To elucidate the signalling basis of altered B-cell proliferation in 
BPDGFRaTg, BPdgfraxKO and ageing wild-type mice, we investigated 
Pdgf signal transduction factors. Pdgf receptors activate signalling ele- 
ments’*, including the mitogen-activated protein kinase/extracellular 
signal-regulated kinase (Mapk/Erk), phosphatidylinositol 3-kinase 
(PI3K)/Akt and phospholipase PLC-y. Ezh2 induction in juvenile 
wild-type islets exposed to PDGF-AA was blocked by U0126, which 
inhibits Erk1/2 activation”’, but not by LY294002 or U-73122, inhibi- 
tors of PI3K or PLC-y signalling (Supplementary Fig. 8a). Similarly, 
increased B-cell BrdU incorporation in islets exposed to PDGF-AA 
was blocked by U0126, but not by LY294002 (Supplementary Fig. 8b), 
indicating that Erk mediates B-cell Pdgf signalling responses. We also 
detected increased phosphorylation of Erk1/2, but not phosphoryla- 
tion of Akt or PLC-y, in BPDGFRaT¢ islets compared to control islets 
(Fig. 5a, b). Immunohistology confirmed increased phospho-Erk1/2 
levels in B-cells of BPDGFRaTg islets compared to controls (Fig. 5c). 
PDGF/ERK signalling activates cell cycle regulators to stimulate pro- 
liferation**”*, and BPDGFRaTg islets had elevated levels of Ccnd1 
mRNA encoding cyclin D1, and increased B-cells with nuclear cyclin 
D1 and phosphorylated Rb protein (Fig. 5c-e and Supplementary 
Fig. 9a). In contrast, loss of B-cell Pdgf signalling in BPdgfraKO mice 
diminished islet levels of Ccnd1 mRNA, and reduced numbers of 
phospho-Erk1/2* and phospho-Rb* B-cells (Supplementary Fig. 
9b, c). Rb protein phosphorylation regulates association of the E2f1 
transcriptional activator and E2f4 transcription repressor with their 
targets**’’. We identified two conserved candidate E2f-binding ele- 
ments near the Ezh2 promoter (Supplementary Fig. 10), and chro- 
matin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) studies showed increased E2f1 
association and reduced E2f4 association with these Ezh2 elements 
in BPDGFRaT¢g islets (Fig. 5f, g). In wild-type mice, levels of 
phospho-Erk1/2 and phospho-Rb declined with age in islet B-cells at 
a tempo similar to declining Ezh2 and Pdgfra expression (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 11a, b). ChIP studies also revealed that association of E2f1 with 
Ezh2 decreased, whereas association of E2f4 with Ezh2 elements 
increased in islets with age (Supplementary Fig. 11c, d). Thus, age- 
dependent attenuation of B-cell Pdgfr-o altered Erk and Rb/E2f sig- 
nalling, resulting in reduced Ezh2 expression. 

To verify that Rb/E2f signalling regulates B-cell Ezh2, we examined 
triple mutant ROSA-CreER™”; Rv. p130" f pl07" '~ mice (RbTriKO) 
lacking Rb family proteins”. After exposure to tamoxifen, B-cells in 
adult RbTriKO mice, lacking detectable Rb, p130 and p107, had 
increased Ezh2 protein and mRNA levels, compared to those from 
tamoxifen-exposed Ro‘ p130"", p107" '~ control littermates (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 12a-c). Islet ChIP studies revealed increased E2fl 
association, and reduced E2f4 association with Ezh2 cis-regulatory 
elements (Supplementary Fig. 12d, e). Consistent with these findings, 
BrdU incorporation in RbTriKO B-cells was increased by 15-fold, 
culminating in a 400% increase of B-cell mass and hypoglycaemia 
that progressively worsened until death (Supplementary Fig. 12f-h). 
Thus, Rb proteins constrain Ezh2 expression and adult islet cell 
growth. 


PDGF control of human f-cell proliferation 

To investigate the relevance of our studies to human f-cells, we 
assessed PDGF signalling and competence in human islets. Like in 
juvenile mice, PDGFR-« protein and phospho-ERK1/2 levels were 
readily detected in islets from young human donors (Fig. 6a, b). We 
also detected abundant phospho-RB-Ser 780 and EZH2 protein in 
B-cell nuclei from young islets (Fig. 6b). In contrast, PDGFR-« was 
only detected in non-f-cells of islets from adult human donors, with 
little to no detectable phospho-ERK1/2, phospho-RB or EZH2 in 
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Figure 5 | Pdgfr signalling governs Erk and Rb/E2f regulation of Ezh2 in 
islet B-cells. a, Western blot analysis of total and phosphorylated Erk1/2, Akt 
and PLCy in islet proteins from 3-4-month-old BPDGFR«T¢g and littermate 
control mice. Similar results were obtained from multiple independent 
experiments. b, Relative phosphorylated protein level compared to total protein 
was quantified by densitometry. c, Immunostaining for phospho-Erk1/2 
(pErk1/2), phospho-Rb-Ser 780 (p-Rb(Ser780)) and insulin in 3-month-old 
littermate control and BPDGFR«Tg pancreatic sections. Scale bar, 25 jum. 

d, Percentage of phospho-Rb-Ser 780° insulin® cells from the indicated mice 


B-cells (Fig. 6a, b), suggesting that PDGF signalling attenuation is a 
conserved feature of ageing islet B-cells. mRNA levels of EZH2, but 
not EZH1, were increased in juvenile human islets exposed to PDGF- 
AA, an effect blocked by Sunitinib or U0126 (Fig. 6c and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13a). In contrast, basal EZH2 mRNA levels were 
lower in adult islets and not induced by PDGF-AA (Fig. 6c). 
Similar to juvenile mouse islets with activated Pdgf signalling, ChIP 
studies demonstrated PDGF-AA-stimulated association of E2F1 with 
the human EZH2 locus, an effect blocked by Sunitinib (Fig. 6d). Thus, 
evolutionarily conserved elements of the PDGF signalling pathway 
govern EZH2 expression and f-cell cycle regulators in human islets. 
Proliferating BrdU~ cells in juvenile islets stimulated by PDGF-AA 
were predominantly f-cells, verified by immuno-localization of 
BrdU~ nuclei within insulin® cells and PDX1* nuclei with confocal 
microscopy (Fig. 6f and Supplementary Fig. 13b, c). Compared to 
vehicle-exposed controls, juvenile islets exposed to PDGF-AA had a 
sixfold increase of B-cell BrdU incorporation, an effect eliminated by 
simultaneous exposure to Sunitinib or U0126 (Fig. 6e, f). In contrast, 
PDGF-AA did not alter B-cell proliferation in adult human islets 
(Fig. 6e, f). Thus, dynamic PDGF signalling competence may regulate 
declining B-cell proliferation in ageing human islets. 


Discussion 


The elucidation and control of mechanisms governing pancreatic 
B-cell proliferation could transform treatments for diseases like 
diabetes. However, prior attempts to expand islets by modulating 
extrinsic or intrinsic growth regulators have been bedevilled by limited 
proliferation with loss of defining B-cell features**, indicating disrup- 
tion of mechanisms that preserve fate in proliferating B-cells. The 
maintenance of cell fate and function in proliferating cells is the essence 
of epigenetic regulation. Here we focused on identifying the principal 
elements of a native signalling pathway regulating Ezh2, an essential 
epigenetic regulator of f-cell proliferation’’. We found that B-cell 
Pdgfr signalling was required for Ezh2 induction, to sustain both 
physiological and regenerative B-cell proliferation. 

During islet B-cell regeneration (this study), and in maternal islets 
in pregnancy (H.C. and S.K.K., unpublished results), we observed a 
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quantified by morphometry. n = 4 mice per group. e, Cyclin D1 (Ccnd1) or 
cyclin D2 (Ccnd2) mRNA levels in 3-month-old control and BPDGFRaTg 
islets. n = 4 or 6 mice per group. f, g, ChIP analyses of the Ezh2 and f-actin 
(Actb) loci with antibodies to E2f1 (f) and E2f4 (g) using the indicated 
amplicons (see Supplementary Information) in 3-4-month-old littermate 
control and BPDGFRaT¢ islets. n = 3-4 independent experiments per 
antibody with independent islet samples. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 for control 
versus BPDGFRa«Tg. Error bars denote s.e.m. 


twofold increase of islet Ezh2 mRNA levels. However, pathological 
loss of all Rb family proteins in RbTriKO islets led to a fourfold 
increase in Ezh2 mRNA, and a 15-fold increase in B-cell proliferation. 
RbTriKO mice became hypoglycaemic and developed other islet and 
metabolic phenotypes reminiscent of insulinoma pathogenesis. Thus, 
the physiological expansion of B-cells maintaining regulated function 
may require mechanisms limiting Ezh2 induction. Compared with p- 
cells from BEzh2KO mice, we also observed a modest enhancement of 
proliferation and expansion after PDGFR-« activation in B-cells lack- 
ing Ezh2. Insulin or prolactin, two mitogens capable of promoting 
B-cell proliferation’*”’, did not induce B-cell Ezh2 expression in cul- 
tured islets. Thus, our findings here support the view that Ezh2-inde- 
pendent mechanisms regulate [B-cell proliferation. Likewise, decline 
of B-cell proliferation in ageing BPDGFRaTg mice suggests that 
PDGF-independent pathways restrict B-cell expansion. 

Proliferative responses to PDGF decline in some ageing cells*®, and 
progenitor cell self-renewal is impaired by Pdgf signalling disrup- 
tion*!. However, the molecular basis for these observations and the 
roles of Pdgf signalling in islet B-cell growth and development were 
not established’”"*“*. Here we showed that loss of B-cell Pdgfr-o 
signalling accelerated [B-cell replication failure both in juvenile mice 
and in adult mice after conditional B-cell ablation. In vivo activation of 
B-cell PDGFR-« signalling increased Ezh2 expression and mitigated 
age-dependent decline of B-cell proliferation. Crucially, conditional 
Ezh2 inactivation in B-cells with activated PDGFR-« signalling pre- 
vented these changes. Thus, our conditional loss- and gain-of- 
function studies reveal how Pdgf signalling regulates age-dependent 
physiological B-cell proliferation and expansion. Our work also sug- 
gests that Mapk/Erk regulation links Pdgfr activation to Ezh2 induc- 
tion and B-cell proliferation, consistent with studies demonstrating 
Erk regulation of Ezh2 in cancer cells**, and Erk activation that 
accompanies mouse -cell expansion in pregnancy™. Further studies 
should clarify how Erk and other factors might integrate B-cell res- 
ponses to Pdgf or other mitogens”. 

Although the mechanisms underlying pancreatic [B-cell expansion 
in physiological settings may differ between species**”’, age-dependent 
restriction of B-cell proliferation is a conserved feature in mice and 
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Figure 6 | PDGFR-« regulates human £-cell EZH2 expression and 
proliferation. a, b, Representative images showing immunostaining for 
PDGFR-« (a), phospho-ERK1/2 (pERK1/2), phospho-RB-Ser 780 
(pRB(Ser780)), EZH2 (b) and insulin (a and b) on pancreatic sections from 
juvenile and adult human subjects. PDGFR-« was detected in juvenile B-cells 
(arrows) but not in adult B-cells (arrowheads). Scale bars, 25 tum. 

c-f, Assessment of effects on human juvenile or adult islets after exposure to 
PDGF-AA (50 ng ml ') for2 days, with or without Sunitinib (2 1M) or U0126 
(10 tM) co-treatment. c, Islet EZH2 mRNA levels after the indicated treatments. 


humans*”’. Here, we provide unprecedented evidence that a conserved 


signalling pathway restricts B-cell proliferation in mice and humans. 
We suggest that B-cell competence for signalling factors like PDGF can 
underlie dynamic islet responses to mitogens. Such age-dependent 
signalling competence might explain earlier findings of inconsistent 
human f-cell responses to other mitogens*®. PDGF ligands are mea- 
surable in serum, and regulation of such circulating signalling agonists 
may provide an additional level of growth control in competent islet 
B-cells. Prior studies correlated increased PDGFR and EZH2 expres- 
sion in human endocrine neoplasias**, and disrupted PDGF signalling 
in B-cells of humans with type 2 diabetes®”. Thus, our demonstration 
that PDGF signalling regulates EZH2, CDKN2A and P-cell proliferation 
in human islets combines several observations into a new molecular 
model for physiological and pathological B-cell growth. The factors 
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n = 3-5 independent experiments. d, EZH2 locus ChIP analysis with anti-E2F1 
antibody or IgG in human juvenile islets. n = 3-4 for E2F1, n = 2 for IgG. 

e, f, Human islet B-cell proliferation changes after the indicated treatments. 
Average percentage of BrdU" insulin” cells (e) was quantified by morphometry 
from sectioned islets immunostained (f) for insulin (green), glucagon (white) 
and BrdU (red). n = 3-6 independent experiments. Scale bar, 25 jum. 

g, Illustration summarizing how Pdgfr-o signalling regulates B-cell Ezh2 and 
proliferation by activating Erk/Rb/E2f pathways sensitive to the indicated 
inhibitors. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 as indicated. Error bars denote s.e.m. 


governing f-cell expression of PDGF signalling regulators like 
PDGFR-« remain unknown, but we speculate that the identification 
of such factors may be useful for modulating human B-cell growth and 
function in diabetes and cancer. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Animal studies and mouse islet culture experiments. Details for various mouse 
strain generation, in vivo manipulation and measurement, mouse islet isolation and 
culture and FACS-based f-cell purification are provided in Supplementary Data. 
Histology, immunohistochemistry and molecular studies. Standard histology 
and immunostaining protocols for various proteins on pancreas or islet sections 
were described previously'’. B-Cell mass and proliferation were morphometrically 
quantified’’ by independent researchers blinded to sample identity. Details of these 
studies and real-time RT-PCR, western blot and ChIP analyses are provided in 
Supplementary Data. 
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Human pancreas and islet studies. Four juvenile and four adult pancreases, and 
eight juvenile and three adult individual islet preparations from healthy human 
deceased organ donors (mean age 3.0+0.6 years for juveniles; mean age 
44.3 + 5.3 years for adults) were used in this study. As in the mouse studies, 
similar procedures and experiments were performed on human pancreatic sections 
or islet cultures as described in Supplementary Data. 

Statistical analyses. Results are shown as mean + standard error of the mean 
(s.e.m.). Statistical analysis was performed by one-way ANOVA, two-way 
repeated measures ANOVA, or unpaired Student’s t-test, as appropriate, with 
significance set at P< 0.05. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Animals. Transgenic mice harbouring a floxed Pdgfra allele*® encoding Pdgfr-o 
were purchased from the Jackson Laboratory. This strain of mice was intercrossed 
with RIP-Cre mice’! expressing Cre recombinase from rat insulin 2 gene pro- 
moter elements to generate RIP-Cre, Pdgfra! mice (designated as BPdgfrxKO) 
and their littermate controls (including RIP-Cre, Pdgfrel”* mice designated as 
BPdgfroxHet) on a mixed 129/Sv; C57BL/6 genetic background. 

R26°PPGFRPM transgenic mice that harbour a mutated human PDGFRA?*?Y 
allele encoding a ligand-independent activated receptor targeted immediately 
after a JoxP-flanked transcriptional stop sequence at the ROSA26 locus have been 
described previously”. This strain of mice was intercrossed with RIP-Cre mice to 
generate RIP-Cre; R26-PDGFRA”*”Y mice (designated as BPDGFR«Tg) 
together with their littermate controls on a mixed 129/Sv; C57BL/6 genetic back- 
ground. Mice with specific expression of mutant human PDGFRA?*?Y, but 
lacking Ezh2 in B-cells (designated as BEzh2KO-RaTg), were generated from 
subsequent intercrosses between BEzh2KO”* and BPDGFRaTg mice. 

Tamoxifen-inducible, compound triple-mutant mice lacking retinoblastoma 
pocket proteins Rb, p130 and p107 (ROSA26-CreER™; Rb”; p130", p107”-, 
designated as RbTriKO) were produced in the Sage group (Stanford 
University). RbTrikKO mice harbour a germline-deleted p107 null allele 
(p1077-), and loxP-flanked Rb and p130 conditional alleles which can be excised 
by tamoxifen-sensitive CreER'? recombinase targeted into the ROSA26 locus”. 
Littermate mice (Rb; p130 p107-) lacking ROSA26-CreER™ were used as 
controls. To delete Rb and p130 alleles, RoTriKO and littermate control mice aged 
3-5 months received intraperitoneal injections of tamoxifen (Sigma, 1.5 mg per 
mouse per day) dissolved in ethanol/corn oil (Sigma) on five consecutive days. 

MIP-EGFP mice” were obtained from the laboratory of M. Hara. C57BL/6 
mice were purchased from the National Cancer Institute (NCI). All mutant mice 
used in this study were genotyped by PCR of tail genomic DNA for the human 
PDGFRAY®”’Y allele, mouse Pdgfra’, Ezh2/, Rv, p130/, p107 alleles, and trans- 
genes encoding EGEP, RIP-Cre or ROSA-CreER"” as described previously'*??8°, 
Mice used in this study were age- and gender-matched littermates including both 
sexes. All mice were housed in the animal facility of Stanford University on a 12-h 
light/dark cycle with ad libitum access to water and normal chow except when 
otherwise indicated. All animal experiments and methods were approved by the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of Stanford University. 
Physiological studies. We performed glucose physiology studies as previously 
reported’’. Briefly, at the ages or times indicated in the text and figures, or after 
tamoxifen administration, we monitored body weight and blood glucose levels in 
ad libitum fed mice, or after 16h overnight fasting, or 2h after re-feeding (‘2h 
postprandial’). We drew blood from tail vein punctures or from the aorta when 
mice were killed, for measuring blood glucose levels using a Contour glucose 
meter (Bayer), or for measuring plasma insulin levels by mouse insulin ELISA 
kits (ALPCO Diagnostics). 

Glucose tolerance tests were performed on mice after a 16 h overnight fast, and 
the blood glucose levels were determined immediately before (0) and 5, 10, 20, 30, 
45, 60, 90 and 120 min after intraperitoneal injection of glucose (2 gkg | body 
weight). For measurement of plasma insulin levels during these glucose tolerance 
tests, mice were injected with glucose at a dose of 3gkg ‘ body weight, and we 
collected tail vein blood at 0, 15 and 45 min after glucose injection followed by 
mouse insulin ELISA (ALPCO diagnostics). For insulin tolerance tests, mice were 
fasted for 6h then received intraperitoneal injection of 0.75 unitskg | of body 
weight of insulin (Sigma); glucose levels at 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 90 min after 
injection were then measured. 

For detecting in vivo B-cell proliferation by BrdU incorporation, mice were either 
fed with water containing BrdU (1 mg ml’) or intraperitoneally injected with 
BrdU/PBS solution (50mgkg | body weight) for specified schedules as follows: 
BPdgfraxKO mice, 2 days of intraperitoneal injection of BrdU/PBS; BPdgfrakKO 
mice with STZ treatment, 1 week of BrdU water feeding; BPDGFRaTg or 
BEzh2KO-RaTg mouse studies, 6-7 days of BrdU water feeding; RbTriKO mice, 
4 days of BrdU water feeding. After BrdU chase, mouse pancreases were collected 
and subjected to immunohistology followed by morphometric analyses described 
later. 

STZ-induced diabetes. For measuring islet Pdgfra and Pdgfrb induction during 
STZ-induced diabetes, male wild-type C57BL/6 mice, aged 8 weeks, were injected 
intraperitoneally with 100 mg kg! body weight of freshly dissolved streptozotocin 
(STZ, Sigma) in 0.1 moll! sodium citrate (pH 4.5) or with the same volume of 
sodium citrate (Vehicle). Six days later, islets or pancreases were recovered from 
the mice for gene expression analyses by real-time RT-PCR or immunohistology 
studies. To test the roles of Pdgfra in islet regeneration in STZ diabetes, BPdgfrakKO 
or control mice (including BPdgfraHet), aged 7-8 weeks, were treated with a single 
intraperitoneal STZ injection at a dose of 150 mg kg” ' body weight. After injection, 
blood glucose values were measured on day 3 and day 6 in the first week, and 


thereafter once per week. After 2 weeks of STZ treatment, subsets of BPdgfraKO 
and control littermates were fed with BrdU-containing drinking water (1 mg 
ml ') for 1 week for BrdU incorporation analyses. Three days, 21 days and 58 
days after STZ treatment, subsets of mice were killed, and blood samples and 
pancreases were harvested for measurement of plasma insulin levels by ELISA, 
and for pancreatic B-cell proliferation and mass quantification following immuno- 
staining of insulin and BrdU. 
Islet isolation and culture studies. Mouse pancreatic islets were purified as 
described previously’* and used immediately for assays described in the text. 
To study Ezh2 induction in cultured islets exposed to mitogens, freshly isolated 
islets from 2-3-week old, and 7-12-month old C57BL/6 mice were recovered and 
equilibrated overnight at 37 °C, 5% CO, in RPMI-1640 medium supplemented 
with 0.5% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 0.2% bovine albumin (BSA) and 2% peni- 
cillin/streptomycin. Afterwards, islets were distributed into microplates or dishes, 
and treated with recombinant human PDGF-AA, prolactin or insulin (Sigma), 
with or without addition of pharmacological inhibitors, including Sunitinib 
(Selleck), Vargatef (Selleck), U0126 (Sigma), LY294002 (Sigma) or U-73122 
(Sigma) at the indicated concentrations. Two days later, islets were harvested 
for RNA or protein extraction for real-time RT-PCR or western blot analyses. 
To detect phosphorylation of Pdgfr-« by western blot, islets were exposed to 
PDGF-AA (with or without indicated pharmacological inhibitors) for 90 min 
before islet harvesting and protein extraction. To detect in vitro islet B-cell pro- 
liferation stimulated by PDGF-AA, a final concentration of 50 uM BrdU was 
introduced into each culture dish 24h before harvest, followed by standard 
histological processing. Immunostaining of BrdU and insulin was performed 
on processed islets, and B-cell proliferation rate was determined by quantifying 
percentage of insulin® cells with BrdU. Culture experiments of human islets 
were performed using a similar procedure described later. 
B-Cell purification by FACS. Freshly purified islets from MIP-GFP mice at 2 
weeks or 5 months of age were pooled, and dispersed into a suspension of single 
cells by incubation with 0.05% trypsin/0.53mM EDTA solution at 37 °C for 
10 min as described previously*’**. After dissociation, cells were washed three 
times in PBS containing 2% FBS, and re-suspended in FACS buffer (HBSS/0.2% 
BSA/1% HEPES) containing propidium iodide (to exclude dead cells). FACS was 
performed on a FACS Ariall (BD Biosciences), and MIP-GEP* -cells with 
>95% purity were harvested and immediately lysed for RNA purification and 
real-time RT-PCR analysis. 
Real-time RT-PCR and western blot analysis. Total RNA from freshly isolated 
or cultured islets after indicated treatments were purified using the Absolutely 
RNA miniprep purification kit (Stratagene) according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. RNA concentration was measured with a RiboGreen RNA quan- 
tification assay (Invitrogen). One-step quantitative RT-PCR was performed and 
analysed using an ABI Prism 7300 detection system (Applied Biosystems) with 
TaqMan one-step RT-PCR Master Mix Reagents and appropriate amounts (10- 
100 ng) of islet total RNA as the template. We calculated the ratio of mRNA for the 
gene of interest to the amount of internal control mRNA of peptidylprolyl iso- 
merase A (cyclophilin A, PPIA), and then normalized the ratio for each gene to its 
median. Primer and probe sequences are listed in Supplementary Tables 1 and 2. 
For western blots, total islet protein was prepared from freshly isolated or cul- 
tured islets after indicated treatments as previously described’. Equal amounts of 
protein were resolved on SDS-PAGE and transferred to polyvinylidine fluoride 
membranes (Amersham Pharmacia) for immunoblotting with specific antibodies, 
including rabbit polyclonal anti-human Ezh2 (1:1,000, Millipore), rabbit polyclonal 
anti-phospho-PDGFR-« (Tyr 720) (1:1,000, Santa Cruz Biotechnologies), rabbit 
monoclonal anti-PDGFR-« (1:1,000, Cell Signaling), mouse monoclonal anti-B- 
actin (1:4,000, Sigma), rabbit monoclonal anti-Akt (1:1,500, Cell Signaling), rabbit 
monoclonal anti-phospho-Ark (Ser 473) (1:1,000, Cell Signaling), rabbit mono- 
clonal anti-p44/42 MAPK (Erk1/2) (1:1,500, Cell Signaling), rabbit monoclonal 
anti-phospho-p44/42 MAPK (Erk1/2) (Thr 202/Tyr 204) (1:1,000, Cell Signaling), 
rabbit monoclonal anti-PLCy1 (1:1,000, Cell Signaling) and rabbit monoclonal 
anti-phospho-PLCy1 (Tyr 783) (1:1,000, Cell Signaling). Signal was visualized 
using ECL detection (Amersham Pharmacia) on Kodak film after further incuba- 
tion with HRP-conjugated secondary antibodies. For phospho-PDGFR-o 
(Tyr 720) and PDGFR-« detection, signal was amplified by incubating the mem- 
brane with biotinylated anti-rabbit-IgG (1:2,000), followed with an incubation 
with HRP-avidin (1:2,000, Vector Laboratories) and then ECL visualization. 
Histology, immunofluorescence and immunohistochemistry. We performed 
standard histological paraformaldehyde fixation, paraffin-embedding and 
immunostaining protocol as previously described”’. Briefly, immunohistochemical 
analysis was performed on 5-|1m-thick sections of pancreatic tissues or islet sections 
after antigen retrieval (DAKO) and using the following primary antibodies: 
guinea pig anti-insulin (1:400, Sigma), mouse anti-glucagon (1:200, Sigma), rabbit 
anti-somatostatin (1:200, Dakocytomation), rabbit anti-pancreatic polypeptide 
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(1:200, Dakocytomation), rabbit anti-Ezh2 (1:100, Epigentek), rabbit anti- PDGFR- 
a (1:50, Novus Biologicals), sheep anti-PDGFR-B (1:100, Sigma), rabbit 
anti-phospho-PDGFR-« (Tyr720) (1:50, Santa Cruz Biotechnologies), rabbit 
anti-phospho-p44/42 MAPK (Erk1/2) (Thr 202/Tyr 204) (1:50, Cell Signaling), 
rabbit anti-phospho-Rb (Ser 780) (1:100, Cell Signaling), rabbit anti-cyclin D1 
(1:50, Cell Signaling), rabbit anti-cyclin D2 (1:50, Cell Signaling), mouse anti- 
PDX1 (1:50; gift from H. Edlund), mouse monoclonal anti-Ki67 (1:100, 
Novocastra) and mouse monoclonal anti-BrdU (1:100, Sigma). We detected 
immune complexes with secondary antibodies conjugated with either Cy3, 
fluorescein isothiocyanate (Jackson ImmunoResearch) or horseradish peroxidase 
(Vector Laboratories). After staining, images were directly collected on an AxioM1 
microscope equipped with a CCD digital camera (Carl Zeiss), or on a Leica SP2 
inverted confocal microscope. 

For measuring pancreatic B-cell mass or BrdU by morphometry, three to six 
mice for each group were analysed. At least five sections separated by more than 
300 tum (pancreases) or 50 kum (cultured islets) were immunostained and assessed 
for each sample. Images were analysed with an ImagePro program by observers 
blinded to genotype, and pancreatic B-cell mass and percentage of BrdU~ B-cells 
were calculated as described previously”. 

Pancreatic islet ChIP analysis. ChIPs were performed using a chromatin immu- 
noprecipitation kit from Millipore as described previously’’. Briefly, freshly iso- 
lated mouse pancreatic islets or cultured human islets after the indicated 
treatments were pooled, and fixed with 2% formaldehyde for cross-linking for 
20 min at room temperature (25 °C). After washing, islets were dissolved in SDS 
lysis buffer containing a proteinase inhibitor cocktail followed by sonication to 
shear the chromatin. Precleared chromatin from 150 to 300 islets was used for 
each ChIP sample with incubation of 1 to 5 1g of the appropriate antibodies at 
4 °C overnight. The antibodies used in the ChIP assays included mouse anti-E2F1 
(Millipore), rabbit anti-E2F4 (Santa Cruz Biotechnologies), rabbit or mouse 
polyclonal IgG (Millipore). After incubation, the immunoprecipitated chromatin 
DNA was harvested, cross-link reversed, and purified. After measurement of 
DNA concentration by PicoGreen DNA assay (Invitrogen), equivalent amounts 
of chromatin DNA from every sample was quantified by real-time qPCR in ABI 
Prism 7300 detection system (Applied Biosystems). The sequences of the PCR 
primers and probes are listed in Supplementary Table 3. 

Human pancreas and islet studies. Human pancreases or islets from organ 
donors were procured by arrangement with the National Disease Resource 
Interchange and the University of Alabama, Birmingham with appropriate consent. 
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Institutional review board approval for research use of tissue was obtained from 
Stanford University School of Medicine. For pancreas studies, fresh human 
pancreases were processed in our laboratory into paraffin sections using standard 
histological protocols. Four pancreases from juvenile donors (1, 2, 3, 7 years old) 
and four pancreases from adult donors (22, 34, 55, 56 years old) were used for 
immunohistology studies here. Similar immunohistology methods and antibodies 
as those used for mouse pancreas tissues were used to detect PDGFR-«, phospho- 
ERK1/2 (pERK1/2), phospho-RB (Ser 780) (pRB(Ser780), EZH2 and insulin on 
human pancreas sections. Experiments were repeated on multiple pancreas sections 
for every donor pancreas and similar results were obtained. 

For islet studies, human islets were isolated either at Pittsburgh University 
Medical Center (R.B.), or the University of Alabama, Birmingham (S. Bryant 
and A. Thompson). Eight independent human islet preparations from juvenile 
donors at the age of 8 months, 1.0, 1.5, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years, and three adult islet 
preparations from donors at the age of 39, 48 and 56 years were used in this study. 
After isolation, fresh islets were shipped to our laboratory, and were hand-picked 
and transferred to RPMI-1640 medium supplemented with 0.5% FBS, 0.2% BSA 
and 2% penicillin/streptomycin for an overnight recovery before experiments. 
Similar to the experiments performed with mouse islets, equilibrated human islets 
were exposed to recombinant human PDGF-AA, without or with addition of 
pharmacological inhibitors, including Sunitinib (Selleck) and U0126 (Sigma) for 
2 days, followed by islet RNA purification for real-time RT-PCR analyses of gene 
expression. To detect in vitro human islet B-cell proliferation stimulated by PDGF- 
AA, human islets were exposed to 50 UM BrdU for 24h. Afterwards, human islets 
were processed in a similar way as in mouse islet studies for immunostaining of 
insulin, glucagon, PDX1 and BrdU. B-Cell proliferation rate was determined by 
quantifying percentage of insulin™ cells with BrdU~. More than 50 islets per group 
were counted for determining cultured human islet B-cell proliferation rate. 
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Macrophage skewing by Phd2 haplodeficiency 
prevents ischaemia by inducing arteriogenesis 
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PHD2 serves as an oxygen sensor that rescues blood supply by regu- 
lating vessel formation and shape in case of oxygen shortage’. 
However, it is unknown whether PHD? can influence arteriogenesis. 
Here we studied the role of PHD2 in collateral artery growth by using 
hindlimb ischaemia as a model, a process that compensates for the 
lack of blood flow in case of major arterial occlusion® *. We show that 
Phd2 (also knownas Egin1) haplodeficient (Phd2*'~ ) mice displayed 
preformed collateral arteries that preserved limb perfusion and pre- 
vented tissue necrosis in ischaemia. Improved arteriogenesis in 
Phd2*'~ mice was due to an expansion of tissue-resident, M2-like 
macrophages””° and their increased release of arteriogenic factors, 
leading to enhanced smooth muscle cell (SMC) recruitment and 
growth. Both chronic and acute deletion of one Phd2 allele in macro- 
phages was sufficient to skew their polarization towards a pro- 
arteriogenic phenotype. Mechanistically, collateral vessel precondi- 
tioning relied on the activation of canonical NF-KB pathway in 
Phd2*’~ macrophages. These results unravel how PHD2 regulates 
arteriogenesis and artery homeostasis by controlling a specific dif- 
ferentiation state in macrophages and suggest new treatment options 
for ischaemic disorders. 

To understand whether partial loss of PHD2 enhances perfusion of 
ischaemic tissues, we subjected mice to femoral artery ligation, a pro- 
cedure that reduces perfusion of the lower limb, causing ischaemia in 
the calf (that is, the crural muscle). After ligation, Phd2*'” mice showed 
a milder drop in perfusion and oxygen tension with reduced hypoxia in 
the crural muscle compared to wild-type (WT) mice (Fig. la-g). 
Ischaemia promotes oxidative stress early and angiogenesis as a later 
response’, Oxidative stress (12h post-ligation) and capillarization 
(14 days post-ligation) were both increased in the crural muscle of 
WT, but not Phd2*'~ mice (Supplementary Fig. 2a-g). As a con- 
sequence of preserved blood flow, Phd2*’~ crural muscles showed 
reduced ischaemic necrosis and increased viability (Fig. 1h-j and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2h-j). WT mice showed signs of muscle regeneration 
that were absent in Phd2*’~ crural muscles (Supplementary Fig. 2k—m). 
The protection against ischaemic damage improved physical endurance 
of Phd2*’~ mice in ischaemia (Fig. 1k), although both genotypes had 
similar running capacity at baseline (Supplementary Fig. 2n). 

Because Phd2‘’~ mice were protected against ischaemia already 
12h post-ligation, we proposed that they could tolerate ischaemic 
insults better due to increased collaterals at baseline’’. Macroscopic 
inspection of the upper limb, that is, the thigh, and histological analysis 


of the adductor (in the inner thigh, where collaterals grow) after 
gelatin-bismuth angiographies showed about twice higher numbers 
and area of bismuth-positive collaterals in non-ligated Phd2*'~ versus 
WT mice (Fig. 1l-q and Supplementary Fig. 3a,b). Also micro- 
computed tomography scans and X-ray radiographies showed higher 
numbers of large vessels (>200 jim in diameter) in Phd2*'~ than WT 
thighs at baseline (Fig. 1r-t and Supplementary Fig. 3c, d), whereas 
numbers of smaller vessels (<200 um in diameter) and capillaries were 
comparable in both genotypes (Supplementary Fig. 3e-g). Both the 
total area and numbers of bismuth-positive collaterals were still higher 
in Phd2*'~ versus WT adductors 12 and 72h post-ligation, a time- 
window when collateral remodelling just begins in WT mice (Fig. 1p, q 
and Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). 

We also assessed whether Phd2*'~ mice were protected against 
myocardial ischaemia. Twenty-four hours after coronary artery liga- 
tion, desmin-negative area (a readout of cardiomyocyte death) was 
smaller in Phd2‘’~ hearts (Supplementary Fig. 4a—c). Compared to 
WT, Phd2*’~ hearts showed higher perfusion in both infarcted and 
remote myocardium (Supplementary Fig. 4d—g). At baseline, density 
of large vessels, but not small vessels and capillaries, was higher in 
Phd2*'~ versus WT hearts (Supplementary Fig. 4h-1). 

To increase blood flow in case of major arterial occlusion, collateral 
vessels undergo extensive remodelling (arteriogenesis) with thickening 
of the tunica media, consisting of «-smooth muscle actin (aSMA)- 
positive SMCs, and enlargement of vessel diameter*. Numbers and 
total area of “SMA collateral vessels were higher in Phd2*’~ adductors 
both at baseline and after ischaemia, whereas the mean area and 
thickness of the tunica media were higher only at baseline (Fig. lu- 
b’). These data show that collateral vessels of Phd2*/~ mice at baseline 
were similar to those of WT mice after femoral artery ligation. This 
‘collateral vessel preconditioning’ was protective against ischaemia. 

Inflammatory cells and macrophages in particular are responsible 
for collateral vessel remodelling”®. Nevertheless, CD45" leukocyte and 
F4/80* macrophage infiltration of the adductors was similar at baseline 
and equally increased after ligation in both genotypes (Fig. 2a, b). We 
therefore analysed the phenotype of infiltrating macrophages and mea- 
sured the density of M2-like, wound-healing/pro-angiogenic macro- 
phages by their expression of the MRC1 mannose receptor”'®. At 
baseline, F4/80*MRC1* macrophages were 75% higher in Phd2*/~ 
versus WT adductors (Fig. 2c-e). Seventy-two hours after ligation, their 
numbers were increased by 95% in WT and only 50% in Phd2*'~ mice 
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Figure 1 | Phd2*'~ mice are pre-adapted to ischaemia. a, Laser Doppler 
analysis 12, 24, 48 and 72h post-ligation. b, Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) 
oxymetry in crural muscles 12 h post-ligation. c-g, Hypoxic area quantification 
(g) on pimonidazole-stained sections of crural muscles 12h post-ligation 

(e, f); hypoxia was undetectable at baseline (c, d). Scale bars, 200 Lum. 

g, Pimonidazole* area 12h post-ligation. h-j, Necrotic area quantification 
(h) on haematoxylin- and eosin-stained sections of crural muscles 72h post- 
ligation (i, j). Scale bars, 100 um. k, Treadmill running test 12h post-ligation. 
1, m, Macroscopic view of adductors after gelatin-bismuth-based angiographies 
at baseline. Collateral vessels: primary (blue arrow), secondary (red arrow), and 


(Fig. 2c, f, g). Gene-profiling of Phd2*’~ peritoneal macrophages 
(pM®) showed higher expression of M2-type genes”’*”’, including 
Tek (also known as Tie2), Argl, Cxcr4, Ccr2, Hgf, Pdgfb, Fizz, Nrp1, 
Mmp2, Cxcl12 (also known as Sdf1) and Tgfb, than WT pM@ (Fig. 2h). 
Conversely, several proinflammatory or anti-angiogenic (that is, 
M1-type) molecules were downregulated in Phd2*’~ macrophages; 
these included [11b, Il6, Nos2 and [112 (Fig. 2h). Similarly, Phd2*'— 
macrophages sorted from the adductor expressed higher levels of 
Pdgfb, Sdfl, Tie2, Mmp2 and Nrp1 at baseline (Fig. 2i). Seventy-two 
hours post-ligation, the expression level of these markers was similar in 
Phd2*'~ and WT tissue macrophages (Fig. 2i). Expression of these 
genes was comparable in WT and Phd2*’~ endothelial cells isolated 
from adductors at baseline or in ischaemia (Supplementary Table 1). 
Noteworthy, the basal level of Phd2 in Phd2*’~ macrophages was half 
of that in WT macrophages and did not change in ischaemia (Fig. 2). 
Conversely, Phd2 expression in WT macrophages was reduced by 
~50% in ischaemia and thus reached the same level as in Phd2*/~ 
macrophages (Fig. 2i). Thus, Phd2*’~ macrophages showed a unique 
and cell-specific gene signature, which was reminiscent, at least in part, 
of M2-polarized macrophages and of WT macrophages in ischaemia. 

We therefore assessed whether WT and Phd2*'~ macrophages 
affect the behaviour of endothelial cells and SMCs, the two main 
cellular components of arteries. Soluble factors released by Phd2*'~ 
macrophages strongly increased migration and proliferation of 
SMCs, but not endothelial cells, probably because the latter were 
already highly responsive to WT macrophages (Fig. 2j-n and 
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tertiary (black arrow). Femoral artery (green arrow). n, 0, Haematoxylin and 
eosin staining of adductors at baseline after angiographies; bismuth“ collaterals 
appear black. Scale bars, 50 1m. p, q, Collateral vessel area (p) and density 
(q) represented in n, o. r, Quantification of large vessels (>200 [1m in diameter) 
in the thigh at baseline after micro-computed tomography angiograms. 

s, t, Representative micro-computed tomography micrographs of the thigh 
(yellow frame). u-x, Morphological analysis on «SMA-stained sections of 
adductors at baseline and 72h post-ligation, as represented in y-b’. Scale bars, 
10 um. All graphs show mean = s.e.m. All experiments, n = 5. *, P< 0.05 
towards WT. #, P< 0.05 towards baseline. 


Supplementary Fig. 5a—-e). Consistently, SMCs exposed to conditioned 
medium from Phd2*'~ macrophages showed reduced levels of 
calponin-1, Sm22, smoothelin, NMHC-B and oSMA (Fig. 20-s), indi- 
cating enhanced proliferation'*”’. In vitro knockdown of both Sdfl and 
Pdgfb, known to stimulate SMC recruitment and proliferation’*”, 
abolished the enhanced response of SMCs to Phd2*’~ macrophages, 
although inhibition of either factor was also very effective (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5f, g and Supplementary Note 1). Overall, these data showed 
that lower levels of PHD2 pre-adapt macrophages to ischaemia by 
skewing them towards an M2-like phenotype, which promotes SMC 
recruitment and growth. 

We then investigated whether reduced levels of PHD2 in macro- 
phages promoted collateral vessel preconditioning. Myeloid-cell spe- 
cific Phd2 haplodeficiency (Phd2'****"°") increased numbers and 
area of collateral branch arteries, thus conferring protection against 
ischaemic necrosis and enhancing running capacity in ischaemia 
(Fig. 3a-i and Supplementary Fig. 6a). In myeloid-cell-specific Phd2- 
null mice (Phd2'C#"0%), arterialization, ischaemic necrosis and 
physical endurance were unchanged (Fig. 3a-i and Supplementary 
Fig. 6a), probably because of the compensatory activity of PHD3, 
another PHD family member (see below). We also transplanted WT 
or Phd2*'~ (hereafter HE for ‘heterozygous’) bone marrow (BM) cells 
into irradiated WT (referred to as WI—WT and HE>WT mice, 
respectively) or Phd2*'~ (WT-—>HE and HEHE mice, respectively) 
recipients (Supplementary Note 2). Compared to WI WT, collateral 
vessel density and area were higher in HE-WT and HEHE but 
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similar in WI—HE mice, supporting the key role of BM-derived cells 
in enhancing collateralization and sustaining pre-existing arteries in 
Phd2*'~ mice (Fig. 3j, k). In accordance, HEHE and HE>WT, but 
not WI—HE mice, were protected against ischaemic necrosis (Fig. 31). 
The running capacity of HE->WT mice in ischaemia was twice as high 
as in WI->WT mice (Fig. 3m and Supplementary Fig. 6b). Deletion of 
one Phd2 allele in haematopoietic cells, endothelial cells or SMCs 
confirmed that enhanced collateral vessel growth and maintenance 
were specifically conferred by Phd2 haplodeficiency in BM cells, but 
not endothelial cells or SMCs (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). We also 
assessed the effect of acute deletion of Phd2 in macrophages by trans- 
planting BM cells from tamoxifen-inducible Phd2-haplodeficient mice 
(Phd2Ros26CreER Tox WT) intg WT recipient mice (HE®°7°C*F81_, WT). 
Tamoxifen-induced deletion of one Phd2 allele in BM cells increased 
collateral branches and protected against ischaemic necrosis when 
compared to vehicle (Fig. 3n-p and Supplementary Note 3). Thus, 
both chronic and acute deletion of one Phd2 allele in myeloid cells 
was sufficient to induce pro-arteriogenic macrophages, leading to 
enhanced collaterogenesis and prevention of ischaemia. 

PHD oxygen sensors negatively regulate HIF accumulation and 
NF-«B activity’’”'***. Compared to WT, HIF-10 and HIF-2« protein 
levels were respectively four and two times higher in Phd2-null macro- 
phages, but unchanged in Phd2-haplodeficient macrophages (Fig. 4a). 
Conversely, NF-«B activity was increased by 65% in Phd2-haplodeficient 
macrophages but unaffected in Phd2-null macrophages (Fig. 4b). We 
proposed that PHD3 might compensate for the complete loss of Phd2 


.0 
Control WT Pha2+/- 


Control WT Phd2+- 


because Phd3 transcripts were 12.2-fold higher in Phd2-null macro- 
phages (Supplementary Fig. 7). Indeed, Phd3 silencing resulted in a 
modest induction of NF-«B activity in WT and Phd2-haplodeficient 
macrophages in contrast to a 70% increase in Phd2-null macrophages 
compared to their scramble controls (Fig. 4b and Supplementary 
Note 4). PHD2 hydroxylase function was necessary for NF-«B regu- 
lation because ectopic expression of a wild-type PHD2 (PHD2’’) 
greatly blunted the activity of NF-«B luciferase induced by Phd2 
haplodeficiency, whereas a hydroxylase-deficient PHD2 (PHD2'?"*4) 
had no effect (Fig. 4c). NF-«B activation by TNF-« was still signifi- 
cantly stronger in Phd2*’~ macrophages (Fig. 4d). In contrast, basal 
and TNF-a-induced NF-«B activity were similar in WT and Phd2*'~ 
endothelial cells (Supplementary Fig. 8a). When measuring the nuclear 
accumulation of NF-«KB subunits, we found that members of the 
canonical pathway, that is, p65 (RelA) and p50 (NF-«B1), were more 
abundant in Phd2*'~ than WT macrophages (Fig. 4e). Silencing of p65 
or p50 blocked NF-«B hyperactivation in Phd2‘’~ macrophages and 
the combined knockdown of both subunits restored NF-«B function 
back to WT levels (Fig. 4f and Supplementary Note 5), thus highlight- 
ing the prominent role of NF-KB p65/p50 heterodimers in Phd2*/~ 
macrophages. To evaluate the involvement of canonical NF-«B signal- 
ling in macrophage skewing by Phd2 haplodeficiency, we generated a 
myeloid-cell specific double transgenic strain, haplodeficient for Phd2 
and null for Ikbkb, the gene encoding IKK, a positive regulator of 
canonical NF-«B pathway. Genetic disruption (or pharmacological 
inhibition) of canonical NF-«B pathway prevented the upregulation 
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of Pdgfb and Sdfl in cultured Phd2-haplodeficient macrophages 
(Fig. 4g and Supplementary Fig. 8b). In vivo, gene inactivation of 
Ikbkb in myeloid cells abolished collateral vessel preconditioning con- 
ferred by Phd2 haplodeficiency and greatly prevented ischaemia- 
induced arteriogenesis in WT mice (Fig. 4h). Thus, skewing of 
Phd2-haplodeficient macrophages towards a pro-arteriogenic pheno- 
type relied on activation of canonical NF-«B pathway. 

Specific macrophage differentiation states have been implicated in 
the promotion of angiogenesis during cancer and atherosclerosis pro- 
gression”'®!*”*, However, little is known of the significance of macro- 
phage heterogeneity in arteriogenesis and its implications on ischaemic 
diseases. This study identifies a role of macrophage PHD2 in oxygen 
delivery by regulating arteriogenesis. We show that the phenotype of 
macrophages induced by reduced PHD2 levels not only favours the 
formation of new collateral branches, but is also important for collateral 
vessel homeostasis (Supplementary Note 6). In our model, ischaemia 
favours the accumulation of M2-like, pro-arteriogenic macrophages 
that fuel collateral vessel maturation in a NF-«KB-dependent manner 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). Phd2 haplodeficiency unleashes constitutive 


Figure 4| Phd2*’~ macrophages trigger arteriogenesis via canonical NF- 
kB pathway. a, Western blot for HIF-1« and HIF-2« in WT (WT/WT), Phd2- 
haplodeficient (lox/WT) and Phd2-null (lox/lox) macrophages. Vinculin was 
used as loading control. Numbers represent densitometric fold change towards 
WT/WT. b, NF-«B activity in macrophages after Phd3 silencing (siPhd3; n.s., 
not significant). c, NE-«B activity in Phd2*/~ macrophages upon ectopic 
expression of wild-type PHD2 (PHD2") or hydroxylase-deficient PHD2 
(PHD2"*™*), d, NE-«B activity in macrophages at baseline and upon TNEF-o 
stimulation. e, Western blot for nuclear p65 and p50 in WT and Phd2‘/~ 
macrophages. Numbers represent densitometric fold change towards WT. 

f, NF-«B activity in macrophages after silencing of p65, p50, or combination of 
both. g, Pdgfb and Sdf1 expression (quantitative PCR) after genetic inactivation 
of IkbkB in Phd2-haplodeficient pM@ (Phd2'“T Ikbkb"), 

h, Quantification of eSMA* collaterals in myeloid-cell-specific Phd2- 
haplodeficient and Ikbkb-null mice at baseline and 7 days post-ligation. All bars 
and values show mean + s.e.m. All experiments, n = 4. *, P< 0.05 towards wt/ 
wt in a, b, g, h, or towards WT in c-f. #, P< 0.05 towards scramble in b, f, or 
towards baseline in d, h. $, P< 0.05 towards scramble and either short 
interfering RNA alone. 
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Figure 3 | Phd2*'~ macrophages protect against 
ischaemia by inducing arteriogenesis. 

a, b, Quantification of secondary (a) and tertiary 
(b) collateral branches in WT (Phd2isCrew WT. 
WT/WT), myeloid-cell specific Phd2- 
haplodeficient (Phd2’°C*!"WT, Jox/WT) or null 
mice (Phd2'C*!"*, lox/lox). c, d, Bismuth * 
collateral vessel area (c) and density (d) of 
adductors at baseline. e-h, Necrotic area 
quantification (e) on haematoxylin- and eosin- 
stained sections of crural muscles 72 h post-ligation 
(f-h). Scale bars, 100 tm. i, Treadmill running test 
12h post-ligation. j, k, Bismuth* collateral vessel 
density (j) and area (k) of non-occluded limbs 

5 weeks after bone marrow (BM) transplantation. 
Phd2*'~ BM in WT and Phd2*’~ recipient mice 
(HE->WT and HEHE, respectively); WT BM in 
WT and Phd2"'~ recipient mice (WT—>WT and 
WT—HE).L Ischaemic necrosis 72 h post-ligation. 
m, Treadmill running test 12 h post-ligation in 
WTWT and HE>WT mice. 

n-p, Quantification of secondary (n) and tertiary 
(o) collateral vessels at baseline and of ischaemic 
necrosis 72 h post-ligation (p), following 
tamoxifen-induced deletion of one Phd2 allele in 
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NF-KB signals that pre-adapt tissue-resident macrophages to ischaemia, 
accounting for the enhanced arteriogenesis at baseline and thus protec- 
tion against ischaemic tissue demise. In particular, we show that NF-kB 
activation in Phd2*'~ macrophages increases the production of SDF1 
and PDGFB, which are concurrently required to prime SMC migration 
and growth in vitro. The relevance of SDF1 and PDGEB in vivo remains 
to be established, and other soluble factors may also contribute. 

Repression of canonical NF-«B pathway in macrophages promotes 
upregulation of M1-type and downregulation of M2-type genes****. 
PHDs negatively regulate NF-«B through either hydroxylase-dependent 
or -independent inactivation of IKK® in different cell contexts'® **. We 
show here that Phd2 haplodeficiency results in hyperactivation of 
canonical NF-«B pathway in macrophages and promotion of the M2- 
phenotype via accumulation of both p65 and p50 subunits, and that this 
regulation requires PHD hydroxylase function. 

In summary, our study provides an insight on how the PHD2 oxygen 
sensor regulates arteriogenesis by modulating macrophage phenotype. 
The mechanism upstream to arteriogenic PHD2 downregulation in 
M2-like macrophages remains to be established. Nonetheless, our find- 
ings support the rationale for therapeutic inhibition of PHD2. Previous 
studies showed that unspecific inhibitors of PHD2 or silencing of 
PHD2 promote therapeutic revascularization against ischaemia*~. 
However, angiogenesis is a late response and organ function might 
be compromised before new blood vessel formation is achieved. In 
contrast, arteriogenesis takes place on pre-existing vascular shunts 
and our data suggest that either PHD2 inhibitors or cell-therapy-based 
strategies using PHD2 hypomorphic macrophages might be exploited 
as preventive medicine to promote collateral vascularization in 
patients at risk of limb or heart ischaemia, such as diabetic or hyper- 
cholesterolemic patients. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


129/S6 or Balb/c WT and Phd2*/~ mice (8-12 weeks old) were obtained from our 
mouse facility. Phd2*’~ and Pha2 conditional knockout mice were obtained as 
previously described’. To induce hindlimb ischaemia, unilateral or bilateral liga- 
tions of the femoral artery and vein and the cutaneous vessels branching from the 
caudal femoral artery side branch were performed without damaging the nervus 
femoralis’’. Oxygen tension (pO) in the lower limb was measured 12h after 
femoral artery ligation by ‘°F magnetic resonance imaging oxymetry. Adductors 
and crural muscles were dissected, fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde, dehydrated, 
embedded in paraffin and sectioned at 7-1m thickness for histology, immuno- 
staining and morphometry analysis. Macrophages were either collected from the 
peritoneal cavity of the mice (pM@) or derived from BM precursors as described 
before®®. Balb/c WT and Phd2*’~ recipient mice were irradiated with 7.5 Gy. 
Subsequently, 5 X 10° BM cells from green fluorescent protein’ (GFP") WT or 
GEP* Phd2*’~ mice were injected intravenously via the tail vein. Femoral artery 
ligation, treadmill running test and bismuth angiography were performed 5 weeks 
after BM reconstitution. Full Methods and any associated references are available 
in the Supplementary Information. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Animals. 129/S6 or Balb/c, female and male, WT and Phd2*’~ mice (8-12 weeks 
old) were obtained from our mouse facility. Phd2*'~ and Phd2 conditional 
knockout mice were obtained as previously described’. VE-Cadherin:CreERT 
and PDGFRB:Cre transgenic mice were generated by R. Adams at the Cancer 
Research UK". Ikbkb conditional knockout mice were obtained from 
M. Karin®'. Tie2:Cre and Rosa26:CreERT transgenic mice were purchased from 
the Jackson Laboratory. Housing and all experimental animal procedures were 
performed in accordance with Belgian law on animal care and were approved by 
the Institutional Animal Care and Research Advisory Committee of the K. U. 
Leuven (P036/2009). 

Mouse model of hindlimb ischaemia and myocardial infarction. To induce 
hindlimb ischaemia, unilateral or bilateral ligations of the femoral artery and vein 
(proximal to the popliteal artery) and the cutaneous vessels branching from the 
caudal femoral artery side branch were performed without damaging the nervus 
femoralis. By using this procedure, collateral flow to adductor muscles is preserved 
via arterioles branching from the femoral artery, therefore 50% up to 60% of 
perfusion is preserved by this method. Two superficial pre-existing collateral 
arterioles, connecting the femoral and saphenous artery, were used for analysis. 
Functional perfusion measurements of the collateral region were performed using 
a Lisca PIM II camera (Gambro). Gelatin-bismuth-based angiography was per- 
formed as described before and analysed by photoangiographs (Nikon D1 digital 
camera). Collateral side branches were categorized as follows: secondary collateral 
arterioles directly branched from the primary collateral, and tertiary arterioles 
orientated perpendicularly to the secondary branches. The number of secondary 
and tertiary collateral arterioles was counted. After perfusion-fixation, the muscle 
tissue between the two superficial collateral arterioles (adductor) was post-fixed in 
2% paraformaldehyde, paraffin-embedded and morphometrically analysed”. An 
endurance treadmill-running test was performed at baseline and 12h post-bilat- 
eral-ligation. Myocardial infarction was induced by permanent ligation of the left 
anterior descending coronary artery as previously described”. Briefly, the left 
thorax of anesthetized mice was opened in the fourth intercostal space and all 
the muscles overlying the intercostal region were dissected. The main left anterior 
descending coronary artery was ligated proximal to the main bifurcation though a 
small incision of the pericardium. Discoloration of the ventricle after blood flow 
restriction was used as readout of a successful surgical procedure. Gelatin- 
bismuth-based angiography was performed 24h post-ligation and the entire heart 
was fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde. 

Oxymetry. Oxygen tension (pO,) in the lower limb was measured using '°F-MRI 
oxymetry in non-ligated and ligated legs 12h after femoral artery ligation. The 
oxygen reporter probe hexafluorobenzene was injected directly into the crural 
muscle. Magnetic resonance imaging was performed with a 4.7T (200 MHz, 
1H), 40-cm inner diameter bore system (Bruker Biospec). A tunable H/F surface 
coil was used for radiofrequency transmission and reception”’. 

Histology, immunostaining, and morphometry. Adductor, crural muscles and 
hearts were dissected, fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde, dehydrated, embedded in 
paraffin, and sectioned at 7-|1m thickness. Area of necrotic tissues in the crural 
muscle was analysed by haematoxylin and eosin staining. Necrotic cells display a 
more glassy homogeneous appearance in the cytoplasm with increased eosinophilia, 
whereas the nuclear changes are reflected by karyolysis, pyknosis and karyorrhexis. 
Necrotic area was defined as the percentage of area which includes these necrotic 
myocytes, inflammatory cells and interstitial cells, compared to the total soleus area. 
Infarct size was measured in desmin-stained hearts 24h after ischaemia as previ- 
ously described**. After deparaffinization and rehydration, sections were blocked 
and incubated overnight with primary antibodies: rat anti-CD31, dilution 1/500 
(BD-pharmingen); mouse anti-aSMA, dilution 1/500 (Dako); rat anti-F4/80, dilu- 
tion 1/100 (Serotec); dilution 1/50 (BD-pharmingen); rat anti-CD45, dilution 1/100 
(BD-pharmingen); goat anti-MRC1, dilution 1/200 (R&D); rabbit anti-desmin dilu- 
tion 1/150 (Cappel). To analyse capillary density and area, images of anti-CD31- 
stained sections of the entire soleus were taken at X 40. To measure bismuth-positive 
vessel density and area, haematoxylin- and eosin-stained paraffin sections were 
analysed and vessels filled with bismuth-gelatin (black spots) were taken in account. 
Images of the entire soleus were acquired at X20 for this analysis. The values in the 
graph represent the averages of the mean vessel density and area per soleus muscle. 
The same method was used to quantify vessel capillaries and collateral branches in 
cardiac tissues. Density and area were measured by using a KS300 (Leica) software 
analysis. Hypoxic cells were analysed 2 h after injection of 60 mg kg pimonidazole 
into operated mice. Mice were killed and muscles were collected. Paraffin sections 
were stained with Hypoxiprobe-1-Mab-1 (Hypoxiprobe kit; Chemicon Interna- 
tional) following the manufacturer’s instructions. Oxidative stress and proliferation 
rate were assessed on 7-t1m thick cryosections by using the goat anti-8-OHdG 
antibody, dilution 1/200 (Serotec) and the rat anti-BrdU antibody, dilution 1/300 
(Serotec). Sections were subsequently incubated with appropriate secondary 


antibodies, developed with fluorescent dies or 3,3’-disminobenzidine (DAB, 
Sigma). Whole-muscle viability was assessed on unfixed 2-mm thick tissue slices 
by staining with 2,3,5-triphenyltetrazolium chloride (TTC). Viable area, stained in 
red, was traced and analysed. Pictures for morphometric analysis were taken using a 
Retiga EXi camera (Q Imaging) connected to a Nikon E800 microscope or a Zeiss 
Axio Imager connected to an Axiocam MRc5 camera (Zeiss) and analysis was 
performed using KS300 (Leica). Angiograms were obtained by X-ray and micro- 
computed tomography angiographies of hearts and legs at baseline. 

Macrophage preparation. To harvest peritoneal macrophages (pM@), the 
peritoneal cavity was washed with 5 ml of RPMI 10% FBS. The pooled cells were 
then seeded in RPMI 10% FBS in 6-well plates (2 X 10° cells per well), 12-well 
plates (1 X 10° cells per well), or 24-well plates (5 X 10° cells per well). After 6h of 
incubation at 37 °C in a moist atmosphere of 5% CO, and 95% air, non-adhering 
cells on each plate were removed by rinsing with phosphate-buffered saline (PBS). 
The attached macrophages were grown in different media for 12 h or 48 h depend- 
ing on the experiments performed, as described below. When high amounts of 
cells were needed (analysis for HIF accumulation and NF-«B activity), macro- 
phages were derived from bone marrow (BM) precursors as described before”*. 
Briefly, BM cells (2 X 10° cells per ml) were grown ina volume of 5 ml in a 10-cm 
Petri dish (non tissue culture treated, bacterial grade) for 7 to 10 days in DMEM 
supplemented with 20% FBS and 30% L929 conditioned medium as a source of 
M-CSF. The cells obtained in those cultures are uniformly macrophages. 
Quantitative PCR analysis. In order to investigate gene expression in pM@, 
quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR) was performed. After preparing pM@, the 
cells were cultured in normoxic condition for 12h and RNA was extracted. To 
analyse the expression levels of chemoattractants in the adductor, tissues were 
collected at baseline or 24h post-ischaemia and RNA was extracted. Macrophages 
and endothelial cells were freshly sorted from dissected adductors as described 
belowand RNA was extracted. Quantitative PCR was performed with commercially 
available or home-made primers and probes for the studied genes. The assay ID 
(Applied Biosystems) or the sequence of primers and probes (when custom-made) 
are listed in Supplementary Table 4. RNA levels of Sdfl and Pdgfb after inhibition of 
NF-«B pathway were measured by qPCR on pM@ exposed for 12h to 500nM 
6-amino-4-(4-phenoxyphenylethylamino)quinazoline. 

Protein extraction and immunoblot. Protein extraction was performed using 
8 M urea buffer (10% glycerol, 1% SDS, 5mM DTT, 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 6.8) as 
previously described’. Nuclear proteins were extracted in 1% SDS buffer upon 
cytoplasmic separation by using a hypotonic lysis buffer (10 mM KCl, 10mM 
EDTA, 0.5% NP40, 10mM HEPES, pH 8, supplemented with phosphatase and 
protease inhibitors, from Roche). Signal was detected using the ECL system 
(Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The following antibodies 
were used: rabbit anti-HIF-1a (Novus), rabbit anti-p105/50, rabbit anti- HIF-20 
(Abcam), PM9 rabbit anti- HIF-2o (from P.M.), mouse anti-vinculin (Sigma), rabbit 
anti-lamin A/C, rabbit anti-p65 (Cell Signaling). Densitometric analysis was per- 
formed using ImageJ 1.44 (http://rsbweb.nih.gov/ij/). 

Transduction and transfection of BM-derived macrophages and lung 
endothelial cells. To express an inducible NF-«B-responsive firefly luciferase 
reporter, commercially available lentiviral vectors (LV) were used (Cignal Lenti 
NF-«B Reporter; SABiosciences). BM-derived macrophages (2.5 X 10°) and 10° 
primary lung endothelial cells, isolated as described before’, were seeded in a 24- 
well plate in DMEM 10% FBS or M199 20% FBS for 8h. Cells were transduced 
with 10° transducing units per ml. Eight hours after transduction, the medium was 
replaced. After 48 h, cells were stimulated with TNF-« (20 ng ml ~ ') for 8h and the 
same amount of protein extract was read in a luminometer. For PHD3 silencing, 
siRNA oligonucleotides were designed using the Invitrogen online siRNA design 
tool (http://maidesigner.invitrogen.com). The following siRNA sequences (sense 
strands) were used. For Eg/n3/Phd3 (NM_028133.2): 5'-GCCGGCTGGGCAAAT 
ACTATGTCA-3’; for the scramble: 5’-CACCGCTTAACCCGTATTGCCTAT-3’. 
In brief, one day after the transduction of macrophages with LV, cells were trans- 
fected using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Preparation of the oligonucleotide-Lipofectamine 2000 complexes 
was done as follows: 25 pmol siRNA oligonucleotide (stock 20 1M) was diluted in 
50 tl Opti- MEM I reduced serum medium. Lipofectamine 2000 (1.5 ul) was diluted 
in 50 ul Opti-MEM I reduced serum medium and incubated for 5 min at room 
temperature. siRNA oligonucleotides were gently mixed with Lipofectamine 2000 
and allowed to incubate at room temperature for 20 min to form complexes. Just 
before transfection, the cell culture medium was removed and cells were rinsed twice 
with serum-free Opti- MEM I medium. The Lipofectamine 2000-siRNA oligonu- 
cleotide complexes were added to each well in 400 ul of serum-free Opti- MEM 
medium for 5h. Afterwards, cells were incubated in complete medium for 48 h at 
37 °C in a CO) incubator and assayed for gene knockdown (qPCR) and luciferase 
activity. To assess if the increased NF-KB activity observed in Phd2"’~ macrophages 
was dependent on the hydroxylase activity of PHD2, 48h before transduction, 
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4 X 10° BM-derived macrophages were resuspended in 240 pl of Opti-MEM and 
were electroporated (250 V, 950 LF, © Q) with 7 ug of plasmids expressing a wild- 
type PHD2 (PHD2™) or a PHD2 containing a mutation at the catalytic site 
(PHD2"?!°4). Silencing of the canonical pathway subunits p65 (Rela) and p50 
(Nfkb1) was achieved by electroporation with specific siRNAs. Briefly, 48 h before 
transduction, 2.4 X 10° BM-derived macrophages were resuspended in 320 pl of 
Opti-MEM and were electroporated (250 V, 950 pF, °Q) with 60 pmol of siRNA 
for either scramble, p65, p50, or combination of p50 and p65. For higher efficiency of 
silencing, two different siRNA sequences for each respective gene were designed 
(http://maidesigner.invitrogen.com). For p65 (NM_009045.4): 5’-TGTCTGCACC 
TGTTCCAAATT-3’ and 5'-TGCTGATGGAGTACCCTGATT-3’; for p50 
(NM_008689.2): 5’-GAATACTTCATGTGACTAATT-3’ and 5'-CAAAGGTTAT 
CGTTCAGTTTT-3'’; for the scramble: 5’-CACCGCTTAACCCGTATTGCCTAT-3’. 
Cell migration and viability assays. Migration and proliferation of smooth mus- 
cle cells (SMCs) and endothelial cells were assessed by using 8-m-pore Transwell 
permeable plate for migration assays and 0.4-11m-pore Transwell permeable plate 
for proliferation assays (Corning Life Science). To determine cell migration and 
proliferation in response to soluble factors secreted by pM@, pM@ were pre- 
cultured in the lower chamber for 12h in RPMI 1% FBS or in M-199 1% FBS 
(migration assay), or 48 h in DMEM-F12 1% FBS or in M-199 1% FBS (prolifera- 
tion assay). For migration assays, hCASMCs (human coronary artery SMCs; from 
Lonza) and HUVECs (human umbilical vein endothelial cells; from Lonza) were 
starved for 12 h in their own medium at 1% FBS and then seeded in the upper 
chamber (5 X 10° cells in 200 pl of medium 1% FBS). SMCs and HUVECs were 
incubated for 2 days or 24h, respectively, and migrated cells were fixed with 4% 
paraformaldehyde, stained with 0.25% crystal violet/50% methanol and counted 
under the microscope. For cell growth assays, RAOSMCs (rat aortic SMCs) and 
HUVECs were seeded on the upper chambers (5 X 10° cells per transwell) and 
cultivated with pM@ for 24h in DMEM-F12 1% FBS or M-199 1% FBS for 
RAOSMCs and HUVECs, respectively. The cell proliferative ability was then 
analysed using WST-1 Cell Proliferation Assay (Roche Applied Biosciences) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Alternatively, WT and Phd2*/~ 
pM® were seeded in the lower chamber of a Transwell and transduced with 
lentiviral vectors (10° TU/ml; Sigma) carrying an shRNA against Sdfl 
(NM_013655.4), Pdgfb (NM_011057.3), or a scramble control (purchased from 
Sigma; TRCN0000178772 for Sdf1: 5'-CCGGCTGAAGAACAACAACAGACAA 
CTCGAGTTGTCTGTTGTTGTTCITCAGTTTTTTG-3’; TRCN0000042529 
for Pdgfb: 5’-CCGGGAGTCGAGTTGGAAAGCTCATCTCGAGATGAGCT 
TTCCAACTCGACTCTTTTTG-3’; SHC002V for the scramble: 5'-CCGGCA 
ACAAGATGAAGAGCACCAACTCGAGTTGGTGCTCTTCATCTTGTTGTT 
TTT-3’). Sixty hours after macrophage transduction, SMC migration or growth 
assays were performed by seeding the SMCs in the upper side of the Transwell as 
above. 

SMC differentiation assay. pM@ were seeded in a 24-well plate with DMEM F-12 
5% FBS. Conditioned medium was collected after 2 days and supplemented with 
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25 mM HEPES. RAOSMCs were seeded in a 24-well plate (80 X 10° cells per well) 
and incubated for 5 h at 37 °C in a moist atmosphere of 5% CO, and 95% air. After 
2h of starvation in DMEM-F12 1% FBS, SMCs were stimulated with conditioned 
medium from WT and Phd2*!— pM®@. After 24h, differentiation status of the 
SMCs was assessed by qPCR. 

Macrophage and endothelial cell sorting. For cell sorting of adductor macro- 
phages and endothelial cells, the adductors were dissected, dissociated mechanically, 
and digested using collagenase I for 45 min at 37 °C. For macrophage sorting, the 
digested cell suspension was incubated for 15 min with mouse anti-CD16/CD32 
mAb (Fc Block, BD-pharmingen) and stained with rat FITC-conjugated anti-F4/80 
antibody (Serotec) for 20 min at 4 °C. CD31*CD45~ endothelial cells were sorted 
from the digested adductor cell suspension after incubation with rat APC- 
conjugated anti-CD31 and rat FITC-conjugated anti-CD45 (BD-pharmingen) for 
20 min at 4°C. 

BM transplantation and haematological analysis. Balb/c WT and Phd2*/~ 
recipient mice were irradiated with 7.5 Gy. Subsequently, 5 X 10° BM cells from 
green fluorescent protein’ (GEP*) WT or GEP* Phd2*'~ mice were injected 
intravenously via the tail vein. Femoral artery ligation, treadmill running test and 
bismuth angiography were performed 5 weeks after BM reconstitution. Red and 
white blood cell count was determined using a haemocytometer (Cell-Dyn 3700, 
Abbott) on peripheral blood collected in heparin by retro-orbital bleeding. To 
assess the effect on arteriogenesis of acute deletion of one Phd2 allele in macro- 
phages, 5 X 10° BM cells from Phd2®°6C"ER Tox WT mice were transplanted into 
lethally irradiated WT recipient mice. After 5 weeks, transplanted mice were 
injected intraperitoneally with tamoxifen (1mg per mouse; Sigma) or vehicle 
for 5 days. Femoral artery ligation was performed 10 days after tamoxifen treat- 
ment as above. 

Statistics. The data were represented as mean = s.e.m. of the indicated number of 
measurements. Statistical significance was calculated by two-tailed unpaired t-test 
for two data sets and ANOVA followed by Bonferroni post hoc test for multiple 
data sets using Prism (GraphPad Inc.), with P<0.05 considered statistically 
significant. 
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Perception of sniff phase in mouse olfaction 


Matthew Smear'*, Roman Shusterman', Rodney O’Connor'}, Thomas Bozza''* & Dmitry Rinberg' 


Olfactory systems encode odours by which neurons respond and by 
when they respond’ *. In mammals, every sniff evokes a precise, 
odour-specific sequence of activity across olfactory neurons*®. 
Likewise, in a variety of neural systems, ranging from sensory 
periphery’* to cognitive centres’, neuronal activity is timed relative 
to sampling behaviour and/or internally generated oscillations. As 
in these neural systems, relative timing of activity may represent 
information in the olfactory system’®"’. However, there is no 
evidence that mammalian olfactory systems read such cues’. 
To test whether mice perceive the timing of olfactory activation 
relative to the sniff cycle (‘sniff phase’), we used optogenetics 
in gene-targeted mice to generate spatially constant, temporally 
controllable olfactory input. Here we show that mice can beha- 
viourally report the sniff phase of optogenetically driven activation 
of olfactory sensory neurons. Furthermore, mice can discriminate 
between light-evoked inputs that are shifted in the sniff cycle by as 
little as 10 milliseconds, which is similar to the temporal precision 
of olfactory bulb odour responses’*”’. Electrophysiological record- 
ings in the olfactory bulb of awake mice show that individual cells 
encode the timing of photoactivation in relation to the sniff in both 
the timing and the amplitude of their responses. Our work pro- 
vides evidence that the mammalian olfactory system can read tem- 
poral patterns, and suggests that timing of activity relative to 
sampling behaviour is a potent cue that may enable accurate 
olfactory percepts to form quickly'®”. 

If mice perceive the timing of olfactory activation, they should be able 
to discriminate between identical sensory stimuli presented at different 
times in the sniff cycle. In order to isolate this cue, we used opto- 
genetics’” to deliver spatially fixed, temporally controllable patterns 
of olfactory sensory neuron (OSN) stimulation. We engineered a 
mouse line in which all OSNs express channelrhodopsin-2 fused to 
the yellow fluorescent protein (ChR2-YFP) from the Olfactory 
Marker Protein (OMP) locus (Fig. 1a). In OMP-ChR2 mice, ChR2- 
YFP is expressed in all mature olfactory sensory neurons and their 
nerve terminals in glomeruli of the olfactory bulb (Fig. 1b). 

To establish that we can stimulate the olfactory system with light in 
these mice, we first tested light detection in OMP-ChR2 (n = 12) and 
wild-type littermate controls (n = 4). We implanted a pressure cannula 
into one nasal cavity to measure sniffing, and an optical fibre in the 
contralateral cavity for photostimulation (Fig. 1c; see Methods). We 
tested these mice in a head-fixed, go/no-go task in which mice report 
perceptual judgments by licking or not (Fig. 1d; see Methods). We first 
trained mice to report odour detection. All mice achieved above- 
chance behavioural performance in their first session (binomial test, 
P<0.01, 200-400 trials), and performed >90% in subsequent sessions 
(Fig. le, Supplementary Fig. 1). After at least four odour sessions, we 
replaced odour stimuli with light pulses (5 mW power, 1 ms duration). 
Under these conditions, all OMP-ChR2 mice reported detection of 
light with similar accuracy as for odour, within the first session 
(Fig. le), while all wild-type mice failed to report light detection above 
chance level in any of four sessions (binomial test, P > 0.05). This 
shows that light drives behaviour through ChR2-mediated OSN 
activation. 


To test whether the animals perceive the sniff phase of OSN activa- 
tion, we trained mice (n = 8) to discriminate between light stimuli 
solely on the basis of this cue. In each trial, a single light stimulus 
occurred, and across trials, stimulus intensity and duration were held 
constant. Stimuli were delivered 32 ms after the onset of inhalation 
(‘go’ sniff phase) or 32 ms after the onset of exhalation (‘no-go’ sniff 
phase; Fig. 2a, Supplementary Fig. 2a; see Methods). After switching 
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Figure 1 | Stimulating olfaction with light. a, Diagram of the gene targeting 
strategy. The ChR2-YFP sequence (yellow box) replaces that of OMP (grey 
box). The targeting selection cassette (ACNF) was removed by germline 
excision, leaving behind a single loxP site (triangle). b, Sagittal view of whole- 
mount olfactory epithelium and bulb. In OMP-ChR2 mice, ChR2-YFP labels 
OSNs and their axons in the bulb. c, Schematic of experimental set-up. Mice 
were implanted with a nasal optical fibre stub (OFS) to deliver light, gated by an 
acousto-optic modulator (AOM). A nasal pressure cannula (PC) coupled to a 
pressure sensor (P) measures sniffing. Inverted intranasal pressure signal is 
shown at top left. d, Behavioural trial structure. Each trial comprises a stimulus 
interval (yellow shading) and a response interval (green). e, Performance of 
OMP-ChR2/+ mice (pink circles; n = 12) and +/+ littermate controls (black 
circles; n = 4) in odour detection sessions (yellow shading), followed by light 
detection sessions (blue shading). 
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Figure 2 |OMP-ChR2 mice perceive sniff phase. a, Top, schematic of the 
sniff phase discrimination problem, shown relative to a typical sniff waveform, 
with inhalation shaded green and exhalation shaded orange. Light was 
delivered 32 ms after inhalation onset (red arrow) in ‘go’ trials or 32 ms after 
exhalation onset (blue arrow) in ‘no-go’ trials. Bottom, connected pink circles 
show the performance of OMP-ChR2/+ mice (n = 8) for their last light 
detection session, followed by phase discrimination sessions. Black lines show 
click detection (grey shading) and click phase discrimination performance for 
OMP-ChR2/+ (black circles, n = 2) and wild-type (black asterisks, n = 2). 
Horizontal dashes at right show mean = s.d. phase discrimination performance 
for light (pink; n = 30 sessions) and click (black; n = 19 sessions) stimuli, from 
the third session onward. b, Performance as a function of latency difference. 
Top, as a. Bottom, black filled circles show performance of individual OMP- 
ChR2 mice while green line and shaded region give mean + s.d. (n = 5). 


from detection to the phase discrimination task, mice learned quickly, 
attaining above-chance performance in their second or third session 
(Fig. 2a). This behavioural performance demonstrates that mice per- 
ceive the sniff phase of olfactory input. In contrast, another set of mice 
(n = 4), tested with an easily detectable auditory click stimulus, failed 
to report the sniff phase of clicks (Fig. 2a, binomial test, P > 0.05). This 
suggests that the olfactory system may have unique access to sniff 
timing information. 

How acute is the mouse’s sense of time in the sniff? To test whether 
mice can discern finer timing differences, we trained five mice to 
discriminate between light stimuli occurring at the same ‘go’ sniff 
phase as above, and those occurring with varying latencies (5- 
100 ms) after the ‘go’ sniff phase (Fig. 2b, top). A single ‘no-go’ latency 
was tested in each session. Performance is high for ‘no-go’ latencies of 
50 ms or greater (Fig. 2b). Mice maintained high accuracy at 25 ms 
latency (Supplementary Fig. 2b; 80 + 5%, mean + s.d.), and four of 
five mice exceeded chance performance at 10 ms (binomial test, 
P<0.01). Achieving this performance does not require extensive 
training—at each latency, all mice performed three or fewer sessions. 
Across sessions, sniff durations do not differ systematically, but do 
vary from trial to trial, and mice performed better in trials with short 
inhalation duration (Supplementary Fig. 3). These data show that mice 
can sense timing differences that are tenfold shorter than a sniff cycle. 

To characterize how the olfactory bulb responds to the stimuli pre- 
sented in our behavioural experiments, we recorded light-evoked res- 
ponses from 86 neurons, putatively mitral/tufted (M/T) cells, in the 
olfactory bulb of five OMP-ChR2 mice (see Methods). These mice were 
awake but were not performing a task. Out of 86 cells, 57% exhibited 
light-evoked responses: 26 gave excitatory responses, while 23 cells gave 
inhibitory responses (see Methods). By comparison, in a recent study, it 
was found that individual odours, on average, evoke responses in 66% of 
MIT cells'*. Therefore, the light stimulus used in our behavioural 
experiments activates a similar number of M/T cells as do odours. 

We then delivered light stimuli at a range of latencies relative to sniff 
(2-6 latencies per recording session). Some cells responded strongly at 
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all latencies tested (for example, Fig. 3a, cell 1). In contrast, other cells 
exhibited varying response amplitude with stimulus latency (for 
example, Fig. 3a, cell 2). 

To quantify the temporal dynamics of excitatory light responses, we 
fitted a Gaussian function to the difference between inhalation-aligned 
spike histograms with and without stimuli. The fit parameters yield 
measures of latency (t), duration (a) and amplitude (A) (see Methods). 
The brief durations (Fig. 3b) and narrow latency distribution (Fig. 3c) 
of these responses demonstrate that M/T cells faithfully propagate the 
timing of OSN photostimulation to their central targets. In addition, 
cells may vary their response amplitudes when stimulated at different 
times in the sniff cycle (for example, Fig. 3a, cell 2). Tuning curves for 
latency relative to sniff were heterogeneous across cells and often non- 
monotonic (Fig. 3c; tuning curves for cells receiving stimuli at six 
latencies are shown in Supplementary Fig. 4). As a result of this tuning, 
information about timing of OSN activation is also contained in the 
pattern of response amplitudes across the M/T cell ensemble. 
Consequently, olfactory bulb responses contain two cues that may 
enable the animal to report the latency of light stimuli relative to sniff 
onset: timing and amplitude. 
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Figure 3 | Response of mitral/tufted cells to light stimulation. a, Top, light 
application. Middle and bottom, raster plots + PSTH for two cells’ responses 
(cell 1, top; cell 2, bottom) to light at three latencies (32 ms, left; 62 ms middle; 
92 ms, right) after inhalation onset. Coloured lines are PSTHs for light 
responses. Thick grey lines are PSTHs for spontaneous activity. Thin black line 
is a Gaussian fit of the difference between PSTHs for stimulated and 
unstimulated sniffs. The fit parameters yield measures of response width (a), 
latency (t) and amplitude (A). b, Distribution of response widths (0, top) and 
latencies (t, bottom). Grey bars, data; thick black line, mean. c, Connected filled 
circles show response amplitudes (A) from individual cells (red and orange dots 
show respectively cells 1 and 2). Blue line indicates the across-cell mean. 

d, Classification performance for the neuronal population response 

(mean + s.d. across repeated permutations) discriminating between 32 and 
62 ms and between 32 and 92 ms light stimulation latency. Responses were 
aligned to the stimulus onset (yellow) and inhalation onset (green). 
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We estimated the amount of information that neuronal response 
timing and amplitude carry about stimulus sniff-timing using a classifi- 
cation algorithm. In essence, this algorithm measures how well stimu- 
lus sniff phases can be discriminated on the basis of each trial’s neuronal 
response cues (51 cells; see Methods). We compared classification 
success with and without the temporal cue, by applying the classifica- 
tion algorithm to the same neural data aligned in two ways: to inhala- 
tion onset (as in Fig. 3a), in which case both the sniff-timing and 
amplitude cues are available, or to stimulus onset, which eliminates 
the timing cue. When the classification algorithm is applied to sniff- 
aligned data, discrimination success for both pairs of stimuli is above 
90% (Fig. 3d), comparable to behavioural performance (Fig. 2b). When 
applied to stimulus-aligned data, the classification algorithm performs 
worse, yet still above chance for both pairs of stimuli (Fig. 3d; 32 versus 
62: 57 + 1.4%; 32 versus 92: 70 + 2.4%; see Methods). These analyses 
indicate that both timing and amplitude cues carry information about 
stimulus latency relative to sniff. 

Our work provides evidence (the first, to our knowledge) that the 
mammalian olfactory system can read temporal information and 
reveals the striking temporal acuity of this mechanism. Mice discrim- 
inate between inputs solely on the basis of ‘sniff phase’-—that is, relative 
time in the sniff cycle. Whether this temporal cue is read in phase or 
time coordinates remains an open question'*”’. Although mice can use 
timing relative to sniff in our experimental design, where this is the 
only cue available, it is unclear to what degree animals do so in the 
context of natural odour stimulation. However, the ease with which 
mice sense the sniff phase of olfactory input in isolation argues that this 
cue plays an important role in representing odours. 

What mechanisms temporally pattern olfactory responses? Recent 
work in insects has revealed odour-specific temporal structure in OSN 
responses'*””, which can largely be explained by a simple kinetic model 
of ligand-receptor binding’’. Rodent OSNs also give temporally struc- 
tured responses: calcium-imaging studies demonstrate odour-specific 
sniff-locked sequences across glomeruli®. These sniff-locked sequences 
may propagate to recipient neurons in the olfactory bulb, where addi- 
tional sniff-entrained circuit mechanisms may operate. For example, 
M’T cells exhibit sniff-locked oscillations of membrane potential’®”, 
which can transform input intensity into timing by modulating 
excitability’’”. Consistent with this idea, raising odour concentration 
shifts activation to earlier times in the sniff cycle’®’®. The resultant 
mapping of intensity to time agrees with a theory in which latency 
relative to the sniff onset encodes the intensity of receptor activa- 
tion’®'**?, Determining whether these or other mechanisms account 
for how the olfactory system transforms odours to sniff-locked temporal 
patterns will require further investigation. We provide a strong impetus 
for such work by showing that mice can perceive sniff phase cues. 

The behavioural relevance of temporal coding has received experi- 
mental support in a variety of sensory systems”’. Despite the long 
history of work on the temporal patterning of odour responses**, the 
behavioural relevance of temporal coding in olfaction has not been 
demonstrated, despite a previous attempt to do so’*. Our strategy of 
timing optogenetic activation relative to a putative timing reference 
signal, which has proven successful for olfaction, could be generalized 
to test phase/latency coding hypotheses in other systems**. For 
example, timing relative to sampling behaviour and/or local field 
potential oscillations has been proposed as a coding variable in vibrissal 
somatosensation” and vision*’*. Beyond more peripheral sensory 
areas, our optogenetic strategy may also be applicable to putative tem- 
poral cues in more central systems—for example, the phase precession 
of hippocampal place cells’. 

The ability of mice to discriminate between identical patterns of 
illuminated OSNs solely on the basis of timing with respect to the sniff 
suggests that differences in the spatial pattern of OSN activation may 
be unnecessary for perceptible olfactory differences, contrary to prior 
suggestions’*. However, stimulus- and sniff-related signals may con- 
verge within OSNs, creating sniff-phase-dependent spatial patterns of 
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OSN activation. In some OSNs, activity is modulated by the sniff cycle 
in the absence of overt odour stimulation, perhaps responding to air- 
flow or background odour”. Downstream of OSNs, stimulus- and 
sniff-related signals may be integrated by olfactory bulb circuits, or 
further downstream in the olfactory system. These considerations 
underscore the fact that spatial coding and temporal coding are not 
mutually exclusive, and may instead exhibit synergy in numerous 
ways. We speculate that time comparisons across glomeruli give a 
concentration-invariant readout for odour identity’’'®”?, whereas 
temporal comparison to an internal representation of the sniff yields 
information about odour concentration. Such a coding scheme can 
rapidly resolve ambiguities that arise as odour identity and intensity 
change"’. Extracting both parameters ona sniff-by-sniff basis may help 
animals locate and identify odour sources in natural olfactory scenes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


OMP-ChR2? heterozygous mice and wild-type mice were implanted with headbars 
for head fixation, pressure cannulae in the nasal cavity for sniff recording and optic 
fibre stubs in the contralateral nasal cavity for light stimulus delivery. After at least 
three days of recovery followed by at least ten days of restriction of water intake to 
1 mld7!, mice were trained to lick for water while head-fixed in a behavioural box. 
Then, mice were trained to perform the following behavioural tasks in a go/no-go 
paradigm: (1) odour detection; lick in response to odour and do not lick to blank 
delivery, (2) light detection; lick in response to light stimulation via nasal optic 
fibre (5 mW power, 1 ms duration), (3) sniff phase discrimination; lick in response 
to light stimulation at fixed latency after inhalation onset (32 ms) (‘go’ stimulus) 
and do not lick in response to light stimulation triggered after exhalation onset 
(‘no-go’ stimulus); and (4) fine temporal discrimination: lick in response to light 
stimulation at fixed latency after inhalation onset (‘go’ stimulus), and do not lick in 
response to light stimulation delayed from the ‘go’ stimulus latency by some time 
interval (5-100 ms, ‘no-go’ stimulus). In each session (~400 trials), one ‘no-go’ 
stimulus latency was used. Onsets of inhalation and exhalation were defined as 
zero-crossings of the intranasal pressure signal. For electrophysiological record- 
ings, mice were also implanted with 16- or 32-channel silicon probes. In recording 
sessions, mice were awake but not performing a task. Light stimuli were triggered 
at fixed latencies (32, 62 and 92 ms) after onsets of inhalation or exhalation phase. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Gene targeting. The coding sequence for ChR2(H134R)-YFP (gift of G. Nagel, 
Max Planck Institute for Biophysics) was amplified and cloned into an OMP 
targeting vector” replacing the endogenous OMP coding sequence. The vector 
also contained an autoexcising eo selection cassette*’. The vector was linearized 
and electroporated into E14 ES cells, and correctly targeted clones isolated using 
standard methods. Targeted clones were injected into C57BL/6J blastocysts to 
generate chimaeras. The allele was passed through the male germline, removing 
the neo cassette. The OMP-ChR2-YFP line was derived from clone ‘OCY-58’. 
This strain will be made available through The Jackson Laboratory (Tyr<c-2J> 
-OMP<tm1(COP4/EYFP)-Tboz>/J; STOCK #14173); address requests for 
information to T.B. 

Animals. Data were collected in 15 OMP-ChR2-YFP heterozygous mice and 4 
wild-type littermates. All mice had at least one normal copy of OMP. Subjects were 
6-8 weeks old at the beginning of behavioural training and were maintained on a 
12h light/dark cycle (lights on at 8:00 p.m.) in isolated cages in a temperature- and 
humidity-controlled animal facility. All animal care and experimental procedures 
were in strict accordance with a protocol approved by the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Sniff recording. To monitor the sniff signal, a 7-mm-long stainless cannula 
(gauge 23, Small Parts capillary tubing) was implanted in the nasal cavity. The 
cannula was capped between experimental recordings. During experiments, the 
cannula was connected via polyethylene tubing (801000, A-M systems) to a pres- 
sure sensor (MPX5050, Freescale Semiconductor) and custom-made preamplifier 
circuit. The signal from the preamplifier was amplified 20 and low-pass-filtered 
below 20Hz (Cygnus Technology), digitized with an NIDAQ board (National 
Instruments) and acquired by an in-house data acquisition program (SpikeHound, 
written by G. Lott). The pressure signal was also sent to a custom-made comparator 
board that created a square TTL pulse between rising and falling zero crossings in the 
pressure signal. This pulse went to a behavioural control board to trigger light stimuli 
(see below). 

Surgery. Mice were anaesthetized using isofluorane gas anaesthesia. The hori- 
zontal bar for head fixation, pressure cannula, optic fibre stub, and, in a subset of 
mice, electrode chamber were implanted during a single session of surgery. To 
implant the sniffing cannula, a small hole was drilled in the bone overlying the nasal 
cavity, into which the cannula was inserted and affixed with glue and stabilized with 
dental cement. The optic fibre stub was implanted and fixed in the same way in the 
contralateral nasal cavity. To implant the electrode chamber, a small craniotomy 
(~1 mm”) was opened above the olfactory bulb, roughly centred along the A-P and 
M-Laxes of the bulb. An electrode chamber with a silicon probe was fixed by dental 
cement to the skull, posterior to the olfactory bulb. The reference electrode was 
implanted in the cerebellum. After surgery, a mouse was caged individually and 
given at least 3 days for recovery. 

Stimulus delivery. For odour stimulus delivery, we used a nine-odour air dilution 
olfactometer. Odorants (Sigma-Aldrich) were stored in liquid phase in dark vials. 
The airflow through the selected odorant vial was diluted 10 times by the main 
airflow stream and homogenized in a long thin capillary before reaching the final 
valve. Between stimuli, a steady stream of 1,000 ml min ! of clean air flowed to the 
odour port continuously, while the flow from the olfactometer was directed to an 
exhaust. During stimulus delivery, the final valve (four-way Teflon valve; 
NResearch) switched the odour flow to the odour port, and diverted the clean 
airflow to the exhaust. Temporal odour concentration profile was checked by a 
mini photoionization detector (miniPID, Aurora Scientific). The concentration 
reached a steady state 25-40 ms after final valve opening. 

A 473-nm laser (Ciel Blue DPSS, Photonic Solutions) was our light source. The 
main beam was split to provide stimulus for two experiments. Each secondary 
beam was gated by an acousto-optic modulator (AOM, QuantaTech), which 
enabled analogue control of light stimulus power with microsecond timing pre- 
cision. A fibre launcher (Thorlabs) was positioned to catch the first mode from the 
AOM ina 100 tm core multi-mode optic fibre. The amplitude of the square pulse 
controlled the angle of AOM beam diversion, thus providing fine control of power 
collected by the fibre launcher. 

The opposite end of the fibre terminated in a ceramic ferrule (Precision Fibre 
Products), which could be coupled via an phosphor-bronze sleeve (Optequip) to 
an identical ceramic ferrule holding the optical fibre stub implanted into the 
mouse. The light stimulus power at the ferrule ending was measured by a power- 
meter (Thorlabs), and calibrated daily by adjusting the amplitude of the pulse to 
the AOM driver. The ferrule coupling allowed efficient transmission of light (80- 
90%), but also leaked light. To prevent the mouse from using this leaked light as a 
visual cue, two bright blue LEDs (Luxeon V-star, Philips Lumileds Lighting 
Company) were positioned on either side of the mouse’s head, about 1 cm from 
each eye. These LEDs were activated during the stimulus period of each trial, to 
mask leak light from the laser. 
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Water delivery was based on gravitational flow controlled by a solenoid valve 
(Clippard) connected via Tygon tubing to a stainless steel cannula (gauge 21, Small 
Parts), which served as a lick tube. The lick tube was positioned near the animal’s 
mouth, and could be moved by a micromanipulator. The water volume was 
controlled by the duration of valve opening for 200-400 ms duration, calibrated 
daily to give approximately 5 pl per opening. Licks were detected by photodiode 
beam break by the mouse’s tongue. 

Behavioural control. All behavioural events (odour and final valve opening, laser 
delivery, water delivery, and photobeam crossing) were monitored and controlled 
by a behavioural board (LASOM1, RPMetrix), which allowed real-time experi- 
mental control with millisecond precision. The behavioural board reads trial 
parameters and sends trial results toa PC running custom-written MatLab routines 
(Mathworks). 

Behavioural task and training. After at least 3 days of post-operative recovery 
and at least 7 days of water restriction (1 mld~'), we began to train the mice. 
Training started with water-sampling sessions, in which the mouse was placed 
in the head fixation set-up and given water for licking. Before moving to the next 
stage of training, each mouse had to perform two sessions in which it licked 
enough to receive its full 1 ml of water for the day. Mice that failed to collect their 
full daily ration in a behavioural session were supplemented with water in their 
home cage. 

Next, the mice were trained to report odour detection. A behavioural session 
was broken into pseudo-randomly ordered trials, each of which consisted of a 
stimulus period, a response period, and an intertrial interval (ITI). During the 
stimulus period, the final valve switched to direct air from the olfactometer to the 
animal. Olfactometer flow passed through a vial containing liquid odorant, or 
through a blank vial. Mice received water for licks during the response period 
following odour delivery, and did not receive water if they licked in response to 
blank delivery. These incorrect licks were punished by lengthened ITI. Correct trial 
ITIs were 5,000 ms plus a random number between 1 and 2,000 ms, while incorrect 
trial ITIs were 10,000ms plus a random number between 1 and 6,000 ms. 
Randomization of ITIs was intended to prevent the possibility that animals would 
anticipate stimulus delivery and synchronize their sniffing. 

After at least two sessions with a first odorant, another odour became the ‘go’ 
stimulus. In pilot experiments, we found that mice usually would not lick for a new 
stimulus under these conditions, but only for the initially trained odorant. In order 
to facilitate more rapid acquisition of licking for new stimuli, we included an 
‘associative block at the beginning of every session. The associative block consisted 
of ten water valve openings delivered immediately after fixing the mouse in the 
behavioural chamber, followed by 20 consecutive ‘go’ trials with the new stimulus. 
Acquisition blocks were included in all behavioural sessions reported here. 

Light sessions began after at least four odour detection sessions for each mouse. 
Licking in response to light stimulus was rewarded with water. Licking when no 
light stimulus was delivered lengthened the ITI. For all light sessions, the stimulus 
power at the ferrule coupling was 5 mW, while the stimulus duration was 1 ms. 
Pilot experiments suggested that stimuli roughly an order of magnitude more 
powerful or longer duration could be detected by +/+ mice. All OMP-ChR2/+ 
mice reported light detection. Only those mice that maintained a good sniff signal 
could be tested for the temporal discriminations. 

After at least one session of light detection, mice began sniff phase discrimina- 
tion sessions. In these, light was triggered from a rising or falling zero crossing in 
the sign-inverted pressure signal, which indicate the onset of inhalation or exhala- 
tion, respectively. Reliable detection of zero-crossing events was facilitated by low 
pass filtering sniff signals below 20 Hz, which introduced a constant delay of 32 ms, 
as described in the text. After at least three sniff phase discrimination sessions, 
those mice that maintained a good sniff signal were tested for the finer latency 
discriminations. In each of these sessions, a single no-go stimulus was used, and 
each mouse did three or fewer sessions at each latency, in descending order. 
Electrophysiology. Mitral/tufted cell spiking activity was recorded using 16- or 32- 
channel silicon probes (NeuroNexus, models a2x2-tet-3mm-150-150-312(F16), 
a4x8-5mm 150-200-312(F32)). Cells were recorded in the mitral cell layer of the 
dorsal bulb, 300-400 jtm from the bulb surface. The identity of M/T cells were 
established based on the criteria formulated in previous work’. The data were 
acquired using 32-channel data acquisition system (Digital Lynx, NeuraLynx) with 
widely open broadband filters and sampling frequency 0.1-9,000 Hz. 

Data analysis and spike extraction. Data analysis was done in MatLab 
(Mathworks). Acquired electrophysiological data were filtered and spike sorted. 
For Si-probe data we used the M-Clust program (written by A. D. Redish) and a 
software package (written by A. Koulakov). 

Light responses. To identify excitatory and inhibitory responses in neurons, we 
used a randomization test to compare the distributions of total spike counts of each 
cell with and without light stimulation’’. In each session, 3,000-5,000 sniff cycles 
without light stimulation nor following light stimulation within 5 cycles were 
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defined as control cycles. N cycles with light stimulation (one sniff cycle per trial 
with stimulus) were test cycles (N = 22-70). For time windows of 1, 2, ... 100 ms 
after stimulus onset, we counted the number of spikes in the time window across 
the N trials. We then compared this number against the distribution of spike 
counts in the same time window for randomly chosen subsets of size N from 
the control cycles. The P value was estimated as the proportion of control spike 
counts larger than the observed test count, relative to the distribution median, 
multiplied by 2 to account for the two-sidedness of the test. We considered a cell to 
respond to the stimulus if the P value for at least one time window was less than 
0.003, which corresponded to a false discovery rate of 0.05 by the Benjamini- 
Hochberg procedure. For statistically significant excitatory responses, we fitted a 
Gaussian, f = Aexp[—n(t — t)”/o”], to the difference between spike histograms for 
stimulated and unstimulated sniffs, where A is the amplitude of the response, t is 
its average latency, and a is its average width. The parameter o is chosen so that 
A X a is equal to the integral below the Gaussian function and corresponds to the 
average number of extra spikes per trial in response to the stimulus. 

Classification analysis. To estimate how well a population of neurons (n = 51) can 
discriminate between two stimuli on a single trial, we used a template-matching 
algorithm '°. For each pair of stimulus latencies (light stimulation at 32 and 62 ms 
latency, and at 32 and 92 ms latency), we aligned neuronal signals in two ways, 


relative to the inhalation onset or relative to the stimulus onset. For every trial we 
built a response vector rp = {11,1.71,2,.--Tiymsf2,15 +++ T2ms++-Tnm}, Where indi- 
vidual components, r;,;, were number of spikes in a time bin j(j=1,...m) of a 
neuron i(i=1,...n). Time bins of 10 ms covered the interval from either the onset 
of inhalation or stimulus for the duration of 150 ms. For every stimulus and every 
trial, we estimated template vectors rj.s= (Ti); ;24,5;)—s (where S(i) is a stimulus 
type for a trial i, and (), is averaging over i), which averaged all trials for each stimuli 
s = 1,2, excluding the given trial k. Then we assigned a given trial to one of the 
templates based on the shortest Euclidian distance between the response vector rx 
and the templates’ vectors r;,.;. The classification success was equal to a portion of 
correct assignments. 
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The comparison of related genomes has emerged as a powerful lens for genome interpretation. Here we report the 
sequencing and comparative analysis of 29 eutherian genomes. We confirm that at least 5.5°% of the human genome has 
undergone purifying selection, and locate constrained elements covering ~4.2°% of the genome. We use evolutionary 
signatures and comparisons with experimental data sets to suggest candidate functions for ~60% of constrained bases. 
These elements reveal a small number of new coding exons, candidate stop codon readthrough events and over 10,000 
regions of overlapping synonymous constraint within protein-coding exons. We find 220 candidate RNA structural 
families, and nearly a million elements overlapping potential promoter, enhancer and insulator regions. We report 
specific amino acid residues that have undergone positive selection, 280,000 non-coding elements exapted from 
mobile elements and more than 1,000 primate- and human-accelerated elements. Overlap with disease-associated 


variants indicates that our findings will be relevant for studies of human biology, health and disease. 


A key goal in understanding the human genome is to discover and 
interpret all functional elements encoded within its sequence. Although 
only ~1.5% of the human genome encodes protein sequence’, com- 
parative analysis with the mouse’, rat* and dog* genomes showed that 
at least 5% is under purifying selection and thus probably functional, of 
which ~3.5% consists of non-coding elements with probable regula- 
tory roles. Detecting and interpreting these elements is particularly 
relevant to medicine, as loci identified in genome-wide association 
studies (GWAS) frequently lie in non-coding sequence’. 

Although initial comparative mammalian studies could estimate 
the overall proportion of the genome under evolutionary constraint, 
they had little power to detect most of the constrained elements— 
especially the smaller ones. Thus, they focused only on the top 5% of 
constrained sequence, corresponding to less than ~0.2% of the 
genome*®. In 2005, we began an effort to generate sequence from a 
large collection of mammalian genomes with the specific goal of iden- 
tifying and interpreting functional elements in the human genome on 


the basis of their evolutionary signatures”*. Here we report our results 
to systematically characterize mammalian constraint using 29 eutherian 
(placental) genomes. We identify 4.2% of the human genome as con- 
strained and ascribe potential function to ~60% of these bases using 
diverse lines of evidence for protein-coding, RNA, regulatory and chro- 
matin roles, and we present evidence of exaptation and accelerated 
evolution. All data sets described here are publicly available in a com- 
prehensive data set at the Broad Institute and University of California, 
Santa Cruz (UCSC). 


Sequencing, assembly and alignment 

We generated genome sequence assemblies for 29 mammalian species 
selected to achieve maximum divergence across the four major mam- 
malian clades (Fig. la and Supplementary Text 1 and Supplementary 
Table 1). For nine species, we used genome assemblies based on ~7- 
fold coverage shotgun sequence, and for 20 species we generated ~2- 
fold coverage (2), to maximize the number of species sequenced 
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Figure 1 | Phylogeny and constrained elements from the 29 eutherian 
mammalian genome sequences. a, A phylogenetic tree of all 29 mammals 
used in this analysis based on the substitution rates in the MultiZ alignments. 
Organisms with finished genome sequences are indicated in blue, high quality 
drafts in green and 2X assemblies in black. Substitutions per 100 bp are given 
for each branch; branches with =10 substitutions are coloured red, blue 
indicates <10 substitutions. b, At 10% FDR, 3.6 million constrained elements 
can be detected encompassing 4.2% of the genome, including a substantial 
fraction of newly detected bases (blue) compared to the union of the HMRD 50- 
bp + Siepel vertebrate elements’” (see Supplementary Fig. 4b for comparison to 
HMRD elements only). The largest fraction of constraint can be seen in coding 
exons, introns and intergenic regions. For unique counts, the analysis was 
performed hierarchically: coding exons, 5’ UTRs, 3’ UTRs, promoters, 
pseudogenes, non-coding RNAs, introns, intergenic. The constrained bases are 
particularly enriched in coding transcripts and their promoters 
(Supplementary Fig. 4c). 


with available resources on capillary machines. Twenty genomes are 
first reported here, and nine were previously described (see Sup- 
plementary Information). 

The power to detect constrained elements depends largely on the total 
branch length of the phylogenetic tree connecting the species’. The 
29 mammals correspond to a total effective branch length of ~4.5 
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substitutions per site, compared to ~0.68 for the human-mouse- 
rat-dog comparison (HMRD), and thus should offer greater power 
to detect evolutionary constraint: the probability that a genomic 
sequence not under purifying selection will remain fixed across 
all 29 species is P;<0.02 for single bases and P).< 10 *° for 
12-nucleotide sequences, compared to P; ~~ 0.50 and P,,~ 10° for 
HMRD. 

For mammals for which we generated 2X coverage, our assisted 
assembly approach” resulted in a typical contig size N50c¢ of 2.8 kb 
and a typical scaffold size N50s of 51.8kb (Supplementary Text 2 
and Supplementary Table 1) and high sequence accuracy (96% of 
bases had quality score Q20, corresponding to a <1% error rate)". 
Compared to high-quality sequence across the 30 Mb of the ENCODE 
pilot project’’, we estimated average error rates of 1-3 miscalled bases 
per kilobase’, which is ~50-fold lower than the typical nucleotide 
sequence difference between the species, enabling high-confidence 
detection of evolutionary constraint (Supplementary Text 3). 

We based our analysis on whole-genome alignments by MultiZ 
(Supplementary Text 4). The average number of aligned species was 
20.9 at protein-coding positions in the human genome and 23.9 at the 
top 5% HMRD-conserved non-coding positions, with an average 
branch length of 4.3 substitutions per base in these regions (Sup- 
plementary Figs 1 and 2). In contrast, whole-genome average align- 
ment depth is only 17.1 species with 2.9 substitutions per site, 
probably due to large deletions in non-functional regions*. The depth 
at ancestral repeats is 11.4 (Supplementary Fig. 1a), consistent with 
repeats being largely non-functional**. 


Detection of constrained sequence 


Our analysis did not substantially change the estimate of the propor- 
tion of genome under selection. By comparing genome-wide conser- 
vation to that of ancestral repeats, we estimated the overall fraction of 
the genome under evolutionary constraint to be 5.36% at 50-bp windows 
(5.44% at 12-bp windows), using the SiPhy-« statistic’*, a measure of 
overall substitution rate (Supplementary Fig. 3), consistent with previous 
similar estimates**'*. However, alternative methods'®'® and different 
ways of correcting for the varying alignment depths give higher esti- 
mates (see Supplementary Text 5 for details). 

The additional species had a marked effect on our ability to identify 
the specific elements under constraint. With 29 mammals, we pinpoint 
3.6 million elements spanning 4.2% of the genome, at a finer resolution 
of 12 bp (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Text 6, Supplementary Fig. 4, 
Supplementary Tables 2 and 3), compared to <0.1% of the genome 
for HMRD 12-bp elements and 2.0% for HMRD 50-bp elements’. 
Elements previously detected using five vertebrates’’ also detect a 
larger fraction of the genome (~4.1%), but only cover 45% of the 
mammalian elements detected here, suggesting that a large fraction 
of our elements are mammalian specific. The mean element size 
(36bp) is considerably shorter than both previously detected 
HMRD elements (123 bp) and five-vertebrate elements (104 bp)”. 
For example, it is now possible to detect individual binding sites for 
the neuron-restrictive silencer factor (NRSF) in the promoter of the 
NPAS4 gene, which are beyond detection power in previous data sets 
(Fig. 2 and Supplementary Fig. 5). We found a similar regional distri- 
bution of 12-bp elements (including the 2.6 million newly detected 
constrained elements) to previously detected HMRD elements 
(r = 0.94, Supplementary Fig. 6). Similar results were obtained with 
the PhastCons” statistic (see Supplementary Text 6). 

Using a new method, SiPhy-z, sensitive not just to the substitution 
rate but also to biases in the substitution pattern (for example, posi- 
tions free to mutate between G and T only, Supplementary Fig. 7), we 
detected an additional 1.3% of the human genome in constrained 
elements (see Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). Most of the newly 
detected constrained nucleotides extend elements found by rate- 
based methods, but 22% of nucleotides lie in new elements (average 
length 17 bp) and are enriched in non-coding regions. 
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Figure 2 | Identification of four NRSF-binding sites in NPAS4. a, The 
neurological gene NPAS4 has many constrained elements overlapping introns 
and the upstream intergenic region. The grey shaded box contained only one 
constrained element using HMRD, whereas analysis of 29 mammalian 
sequences reveals four smaller elements. b, These four constrained elements in 
the first intron correspond to binding sites for the NRSF transcription factor, 
known to regulate neuronal lineages. 


Constraint within the human population 

We observed that the evolutionary constraint acting on the 29 mammals 
is correlated with constraint within the human population, as assessed 
from human polymorphism data (Supplementary Text 7) and consist- 
ent with previous studies'*. Mammalian constrained elements show a 
depletion in single-nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs)'°, and more 
constrained elements show even greater depletion. For example, in 
the top 1% most strongly conserved non-coding regions, SNPs occur 
at a 1.9-fold lower rate than the genome average, and the derived alleles 
have a lower frequency, consistent with purifying selection at many of 
these sites in the human population. 

Moreover, at positions with biased substitution patterns across 
mammals, the observed human SNPs show a similar bias to the one 
observed across mammals (Supplementary Fig. 7). Thus, not only are 
constrained regions less likely to exhibit polymorphism in humans, 
but when such polymorphisms are observed, the derived alleles in 
humans tend to match the alleles present in non-human mammals, 
indicating a preference for the same alleles across both mammalian 
and human evolution. 


Functional annotation of constraint 

We first studied the overlap of the 3.6 million evolutionarily con- 
strained elements (w < 0.8 and P< 10 '°) with known gene annota- 
tions (Fig. 1b). Roughly 30% of constrained elements were associated 
with protein-coding transcripts: ~25.3% overlap mature messenger 
RNAs (including 19.6% in coding exons, 1.2% in 5’ untranslated 
regions (5’ UTRs) and 4.4% in 3’ UTRs), and an additional 4.4% 
reside within 2 kb of transcriptional start sites (1.2% reside within 
200 bases). 

The majority of constrained elements, however, reside in intronic 
and intergenic regions (29.7% and 38.6%, respectively). To study their 
biological roles and provide potential starting points to understand 
these large and mostly uncharted territories, we next studied their 
overlap with evolutionary signatures’*”°* characteristic of specific 
types of features and a growing collection of public large-scale experi- 
mental data. 


Protein-coding genes and exons 

Despite intense efforts to annotate protein-coding genes over the past 
decade”, we detected 3,788 candidate new exons (a 2% increase) 
using evolutionary signatures characteristic of protein-coding exons”. 
Of these, 54% reside outside transcripts of protein-coding genes, 19% 
within introns, and 13% in UTRs of known coding genes (Supplemen- 
tary Text 8, Supplementary Tables 4 and 5). Our methods recovered 
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92% of known coding exons that were larger than 10 codons and fall in 
syntenic regions, the remainder showing non-consensus splice sites, 
unusual features, or poor conservation. 

The majority of new exon candidates (>58%) are supported by 
evidence of transcription measured in 16 human tissues** (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 8a) or similarity to known Pfam protein domains. 
Thirty-one per cent of intronic and 13% of intergenic predictions 
extend known transcripts, and 5% and 11% respectively reside in 
new transcript models. The newly detected exons are more tissue 
specific than known exons (mean of 3 tissues versus 12) and are 
expressed at fivefold lower levels. Directed experiments and manual 
curation will be required to complete the annotation of the few hundred 
protein-coding genes that probably remain unannotated”. 

We found apparent stop codon readthrough”* of four genes based on 
continued protein-coding constraint after an initial conserved stop 
codon” and until a subsequent stop codon (Supplementary Text 9 
and Supplementary Fig. 8b). Readthrough in SACM1L could be triggered 
by an 80-base conserved RNA stem loop predicted by RNAz”, lying 
four bases downstream of the readthrough stop codon. 

We also detected coding regions with a very low synonymous sub- 
stitution rate, indicating additional sequence constraints beyond the 
amino acid level (Supplementary Text 9). We found >10,000 such 
synonymous constraint elements (SCEs) in more than one-quarter of 
all human genes*’. Initial analysis indicates potential roles in splicing 
regulation (34% span an exon-exon junction), A-to-I editing, 
microRNA (miRNA) targeting and developmental regulation. HOX 
genes contain several top candidates (Fig. 3a), including two previ- 
ously validated developmental enhancers**”’. 


RNA structures and families of structural elements 

We next used evolutionary signatures characteristic of conserved 
RNA secondary structures™ to reveal 37,381 candidate structural ele- 
ments (Supplementary Text 10 and Supplementary Fig. 9a), covering 
~1% of constrained regions. For example, the XIST large intergenic 
non-coding RNA (lincRNA), known to bind chromatin and enable 
X-chromosome inactivation*, contains a newly predicted structure in 
its 3’ end (Supplementary Fig. 9b, f)—distinct from other known 
structures**—which seems to be the source of chromatin-associated 
short RNAs”. 

Sequence- and structure-based clustering of predictions outside 
protein-coding exons revealed 1,192 novel families of structural 
RNAs (Supplementary Text 10). We focused on a high-scoring subset 
consisting of 220 families with 725 instances, which also showed the 
highest thermodynamic stability’? (Supplementary Figs 9a and 10), 
DNase hypersensitivity, expression pattern correlation across tissues 
and intergenic expression enrichment (Supplementary Fig. 9a). We 
also expanded both known and novel families by including additional 
members detected by homology to existing members. 

Noteworthy examples include: a glycyl-tRNA family, including a 
new member in POP1, involved in tRNA maturation and probably 
involved in feedback regulation of POP1; three intronic families of 
long hairpins in ion-channel genes known to undergo A-to-I RNA 
editing and possibly involved in regulation of the editing event; an 
additional member of a family of 5’ UTR hairpins overlapping the 
start codon of collagen genes and potential new miRNA genes that 
extend existing families”. 

Two of the largest novel families consist of short AU-rich hairpins of 
6-7 bp that share the same strong consensus motif in their stem. These 
occur in the 3’ UTRs of genes in several inflammatory response path- 
ways, the post-transcriptional regulation of which often involves AU- 
rich elements (AREs). Indeed, two homologous hairpins in TNF and 
CSF3 correspond to known mRNA-destabilization elements, suggest- 
ing roles in mRNA stability for the two families’. 

Lastly, a family of six conserved hairpin structures (Supplementary 
Fig. 9g) was found in the 3’ UTR of the MAT2A gene’’, which is 
involved in the synthesis of S-adenosylmethionine (SAM), the primary 
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Figure 3 | Examination of evolutionary signatures identifies SCEs and 
evidence of positive selection. a, Two regions within the HOXA2 open reading 
frame are identified as SCEs (red), corresponding to overlapping functional 
elements within coding regions. Note that the synonymous rate reductions are 
not obvious from the base-wise conservation measure (in blue). Both elements 
have been characterized as enhancers driving HOXA2 expression in distinct 
segments of the developing mouse hindbrain. The element in the first exon 
encodes Hox-Pbx-binding sites and drives expression in rhombomere 4 (ref. 
33), whereas the element in the second exon contains Sox-binding sites and 
drives expression in rhombomere 2 (ref. 32). Synonymous constraint elements 
are also found in most other HOX genes, and up to a quarter of all genes. 

b, Although ~85% of genes show only negative (purifying) selection and 9% of 
genes show uniform positive selection, the remaining 6% of genes, including 
ABI2, show only localized regions of positively selected sites. Each vertical bar 
covers the estimated 95% confidence interval for dN/dS at that site (with values 
of 0 truncated to 0.01 to accommodate the log scaling), and bars are coloured 
according to a signed version of the SLR statistic for non-neutral evolution: blue 
for sites under purifying selection, grey for neutral sites and red for sites under 
positive selection. 


methyl donor in human cells. All six hairpins consist of a 12-18-bp 
stem and a 14-bp loop region with a deeply conserved sequence motif 
(Supplementary Fig. 9e), and may be involved in sensing SAM con- 
centrations, which are known to affect MAT2A mRNA stability”’. 


Conservation patterns in promoters 

As different types of conservation in promoters may imply distinct 
biological functions*’, we classified the patterns of conservation 
within core promoters into three categories: (1) those with uniformly 
‘high’ constraint (7,635 genes, 13,996 transcripts); (2) uniformly ‘low 
constraint (2,879 genes, 4,135 transcripts); and (3) ‘intermittent’ con- 
straint, consisting of alternating peaks and troughs of conservation 
(14,271 genes and 29,814 transcripts) (Supplementary Fig. 11a). High 
and intermittent constraint promoters are both associated with CpG 
islands (~66%), whereas low constraint promoters have significantly 
lower overlap (~41%), and all three classes show similar overlap with 
functional TATA boxes (2-3%, see Supplementary Text 11). 

These groups show distinct Gene Ontology enrichments (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 11b), with high-constraint promoters involved in 
development (P with Bonferroni correction (Pons) < 107 °°), inter- 
mittent constraint in basic cellular functions (Pgon¢< 5 X 10“), and 
low-constraint promoters in immunity, reproduction and perception, 
functions expected to be under positive selection and lineage-specific 
adaptation’. 
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High constraint may reflect cooperative binding of many densely 
binding factors, as previously suggested for developmental genes’. 
Intermittent constraint promoters, the peak-spacing distribution of 
which was suggestive of the periodicity of the DNA helix turns, may 
reflect loosely interacting factors (Supplementary Fig. 11c, d). Low 
constraint may reflect rapid motif turnover, under neutral drift or 
positive selection. 


Identifying specific instances of regulatory motifs 

Data from just four species (HMRD) was sufficient to create a cata- 
logue of known and novel motifs with many conserved instances 
across the genome”. The power to discover such motifs was high, 
because one can aggregate data across hundreds of motif instances. 
Not surprisingly, the additional genomes therefore had little effect on 
the ability to discover new motifs (known motifs showed 99% cor- 
relation in genome-wide motif conservation scores, Supplementary 
Figs 12 and 13). 

In contrast, the 29 mammalian genomes markedly improved our 
ability to detect individual motif instances, making it possible to pre- 
dict specific target sites for 688 regulatory motifs corresponding to 
345 transcription factors (Supplementary Fig. 14). We chose to 
identify motif instances at a false discovery rate (FDR) of 60%, repre- 
senting a reasonable compromise between specificity and sensitivity 
given the available discovery power (Supplementary Text 12), and 
matching the experimental specificity of chromatin immunoprecipita- 
tion (ChIP) experiments for identifying biologically significant targets”. 
Higher levels of stringency could be obtained by sequencing additional 
species. 

We identified 2.7 million conserved instances (Supplementary 
Table 6), enabling the construction of a regulatory network linking 
375 motifs to predicted targets, with a median of 21 predicted regu- 
lators per target gene (25th percentile, 10; 75th percentile, 39). The 
number of target sites (average, 4,277; 25th percentile, 1,407; 75th 
percentile, 10,782) are comparable to those found in ChIP experi- 
ments, and have the advantage that they are detected at nucleotide 
resolution, enabling us to use them to interpret disease-associated 
variants for potential regulatory functions. However, some motifs 
never reached high confidence values, and others did so at very few 
instances. 

The motif-based targets show strong agreement with experiment- 
ally defined binding sites from ChIP experiments (Supplementary 
Table 7). For long and distinct motifs, such as CTCF and NRSF, the 
fraction of instances overlapping experimentally observed binding 
matches the fraction predicted by the confidence score (for example, 
at 80% confidence 70% of NRSF motif instances overlapped bound 
sites, and at ~50% confidence 40% overlapped), despite potential 
confounding aspects such as condition-specific binding, overlapping 
motifs between factors, or non-specific binding. Moreover, increasing 
confidence levels showed increasing overlap with experimental binding 
(Supplementary Figs 14-16). For example, YY1 enrichment for bound 
sites increased from 42-fold to 168-fold by focusing on conserved 
instances. Lastly, combining motif conservation and experimental 
binding led to increased enrichment for candidate tissue-specific 
enhancers, suggesting that the two provide complementary informa- 
tion. Within bound regions, the evolutionary signal reveals specific 
motif instances with high precision (for example, Figs 2 and 4 and 
Supplementary Fig. 17). 


Chromatin signatures 

To suggest potential functions for the ~68% of ‘unexplained’ con- 
strained elements outside coding regions, UTRs or proximal promoters, 
we used chromatin state maps from CD4 T cells* (Supplementary 
Fig. 18) and nine diverse cell types* (Supplementary Text 13 and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 19). In T cells, constrained elements were most 
enriched for promoter-associated states (up to fivefold), an insulator 
state and a specific repressed state (2.2-fold), and numerous enhancer 
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Figure 4 | Using constraint to identify candidate mutations. Conservation 
can help us resolve amid multiple SNPs the ones that disrupt conserved 
functional elements and are likely to have regulatory roles. In this example, a 
SNP (rs6504340) associated with tooth development is strongly linked to a 
conserved intergenic SNP, rs8073963, 7.1 kb away, which disrupts a deeply 
conserved Forkhead-family motif in a strong enhancer. Although the SNPs 
shown here stem from GWAS on HapMap data, the same principle should be 
applicable to associated variants detected by resequencing the region of interest. 


states (1.5-2-fold), together covering 7.1% of the unexplained elements 
at 2.1-fold enrichment. In the nine cell types, enriched promoter, 
enhancer and insulator states cover 36% of unexplained elements at 
~1.75-fold enrichment, with locations active in multiple cell types 
showing even stronger enrichment (Supplementary Fig. 20). 

Overall, chromatin states indicate possible functions (at 1.74-fold 
enrichment) for 37.5% (N = 987,985) of unexplained conserved ele- 
ments (27% of all conserved elements), suggesting meaningful asso- 
ciation for at least 16% of unexplained constrained bases. Although 
current experiments only provide nucleosome-scale (~200-bp) reso- 
lution, we expect higher-resolution experimental assays that more 
precisely pinpoint regulatory regions to show further increases in 
enrichment. The increased overlap observed with additional cell types 
suggests that new cell types will help elucidate additional elements. Of 
course, further experimental tests will be required to validate the 
predicted functional roles. 


Accounting for constrained elements 

Overall, ~30% of constrained elements overlap were associated with 
protein-coding transcripts, ~27% overlap specific enriched 
chromatin states, ~1.5% novel RNA structures, and ~3% conserved 
regulatory motif instances (Supplementary Text 13, 14). Together, 
~60% of constrained elements overlap one of these features, with 
enrichments ranging from 1.75-fold for chromatin states (compared 
to unannotated regions) up to 17-fold for protein-coding exons (com- 
pared to the whole genome). 


Implications for interpreting disease-associated variants 

In the non-protein-coding genome, SNPs associated with human 
diseases in genome-wide association studies are 1.37-fold enriched 
for constrained regions, relative to HapMap SNPs (Supplementary 
Text 15 and Supplementary Table 8). This is notable because only a 
small proportion of the associated SNPs are likely to be causative, 
whereas the rest are merely in linkage disequilibrium with causative 
variants. 

Accordingly, constrained elements should be valuable in focusing 
the search for causative variants among multiple variants in linkage 
disequilibrium. For example, in an intergenic region between HOXB1 
and HOXB2 associated with tooth development phenotypes”, the 
reported SNP (rs6504340) is not conserved, but a linked SNP 
(rs8073963) sits in a constrained element 7.1 kb away. Moreover, 
rs8073963 disrupts a deeply conserved FOXO2 motif instance within 
a predicted enhancer (Fig. 4), making it a candidate mutation for 
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further follow-up. Similar examples of candidate causal variants are 
found for diverse phenotypes such as height or multiple sclerosis, and 
similar analyses could be applied to case-control resequencing data. 


Evolution of constrained elements 

We next sought to identify signatures of positive selection that may 
accompany functional adaptations of different species to diverse 
environments and new ecosystems. 


Codon-specific selection 

We used the ratio dN/dS of non-synonymous to synonymous codon 
substitutions as evidence of positive selection (>1) or negative selec- 
tion (<1). Although dN/dS is typically calculated for whole genes, the 
additional mammals sequenced enabled analysis at the codon level: 
simulations predicted a 250-fold gain in sensitivity compared to 
HMRD, identifying 53% of positive sites at 5% FDR (Supplemen- 
tary Text 16). 

Applying this test to 6.05 million codons in 12,871 gene trees, we 
found evidence of strong purifying selection (dN/dS < 0.5) for 84.2% 
of codons and positive selection (dN/dS > 1.5) for 2.4% of codons 
(with 94.1% of sites <1 and 5.9% >1; Supplementary Table 9). At 5% 
FDR, we found 15,383 positively selected sites in 4,431 proteins. The 
genes fall into three classes based on the distribution of selective 
constraint: 84.8% of genes show uniformly high purifying selection, 
8.9% show distributed positive selection across their length and 6.3% 
show localized positive selection concentrated in small clusters 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 21, Supplementary Tables 10 and 11). 

Genes with distributed positive selection were enriched in such 
functional categories as immune response (Pgont < 10 '°) and taste 
perception (Pgonr< 10 1°), which are known to evolve rapidly, but 
also in some unexpected functions such as meiotic chromosome 
segregation (Ppont < 10 7°) and DNA-dependent regulation of tran- 
scription (Pgon¢< 10— 19. Supplementary Table 12). Localized positive 
selection was enriched in core biochemical processes, including micro- 
tubule-based movement (Pponp< 101°), DNA topological change 
(Pponf< 10 “) and telomere maintenance (Pponr< 7 X 10 °), sug- 
gesting adaptation at important functional sites. 

Focusing on 451 unique Pfam protein-domain annotations, we 
found abundant purifying selection, with 225 domains showing puri- 
fying selection for >75% of their sites, and 447 domains showing 
negative selection for >50% of their sites (Supplementary Table 13). 
Domains with substantial fractions of positively selected sites include 
CRAL/TRIO involved in retinal binding (2.6%), proteinase-inhibitor- 
cystatin involved in bone remodelling (2.2%) and the secretion-related 
EMP24/GOLD/P24 family (1.6%). 


Exaptation of mobile elements 

Mobile elements provide an elegant mechanism for distributing a 
common sequence across the genome, which can then be retained 
in locations where it confers advantageous regulatory functions to the 
host—a process termed exaptation. Our data revealed >280,000 
mobile element exaptations common to mammalian genomes cover- 
ing ~7 Mb (Supplementary Text 17), a considerable expansion from 
the ~10,000 previously recognized cases**. Of the ~1.1 million con- 
strained elements that arose during the 90 million years between the 
divergence from marsupials and the eutherian radiation, we can trace 
>19% to mobile element exaptations. Often only a small fraction 
(median ~11%) of each mobile element is constrained, in some cases 
matching known regulatory motifs. Recent exaptations are generally 
found near ancestral regulatory elements, except in gene deserts, 
which are abundant in ancestral elements but show few recent exap- 
tations (P< 10 *°°, Supplementary Fig. 22). 


Accelerated evolution in the primate lineage 
Lineage-specific rapid evolution in ancestrally constrained elements 
previously revealed human positive selection associated with brain 
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and limb development”. Applying this signature to the human and 
primate lineages, we identified 563 human-accelerated regions 
(HARs) and 577 primate-accelerated regions (PARs) at FDR <10% 
(Supplementary Text 18, Supplementary Tables 14 and 15), signifi- 
cantly expanding the 202 previously known HARs”. Fifty-four HARs 
(9.4%) and 49 PARs (8.5%) overlap enhancer-associated chromatin 
marks and experimentally validated enhancers (Supplementary Text 
18). Substitution patterns in HARs suggest that GC-biased gene con- 
version (BGC) is not responsible for the accelerated evolution in the 
vast majority of these regions (~15% show evidence of BGC). 
Genes harbouring or neighbouring HARs and PARs are enriched 
for extracellular signalling, receptor activity, immunity, axon guidance, 
cartilage development and embryonic pattern specification (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 23). For example, the FGF13 locus associated with 
an X-linked form of mental retardation contains four HARs near the 
5’ ends of alternatively spliced isoforms of FGF13 expressed in the 
nervous system, epithelial tissues and tumours, suggesting human- 
specific changes in isoform regulation (Supplementary Fig. 24). 


Discussion 


Comparative analysis of 29 mammalian genomes reveals a high- 
resolution map of >3.5 million constrained elements that encompass 
~4% of the human genome and suggest potential functional classes 
for ~60% of the constrained bases; the remaining 40% show no 
overlap and remain uncharacterized. We report previously undetec- 
ted exons and overlapping functional elements within protein-coding 
sequence, new classes of RNA structures, promoter conservation pro- 
files and predicted targets of transcriptional regulators. We also pro- 
vide evidence of evolutionary innovation, including codon-specific 
positive selection, mobile element exaptation and accelerated evolu- 
tion in the primate and human lineages. 

By focusing our comparison on only eutherian mammals, we dis- 
cover functional elements relevant to this clade, including recent 
eutherian innovations. This is especially important for discovering 
regulatory elements, which can be subject to rapid turnover’. 
Indeed, a previous comparison indicated that only 80% of 50-bp 
non-coding elements are shared with opossum“, and the current 
12-bp analysis shows ~64% of non-coding elements shared with 
opossum, and only 6% with stickleback fish. Many eutherian elements 
are thus probably missing from previous maps of vertebrate 
constraint’”. 

Sequencing of additional species should enable discovery of lineage- 
specific elements within mammalian clades, and provide increased 
resolution for shared mammalian constraint. We estimate that 100- 
200 eutherian mammals (15-25 neutral substitutions per site) will 
enable single-nucleotide resolution. The majority of this branch length 
is present within the Laurasiatherian and Euarchontoglire branches, 
which also contain multiple model organisms. These are ideal next 
targets for sequencing as part of the Genome 10K effort”, aiming to 
sequence 10,000 vertebrate species. Within the primate clade, a branch 
length of ~1.5 could probably be achieved, enabling primate-specific 
selection studies, albeit at lower resolution. Lastly, human-specific 
selection should be detectable by combining data across genomic 
regions and by comparing thousands of humans”. 

The constrained elements reported here can be used to prioritize 
disease-associated variants for subsequent study, providing a power- 
ful lens for elucidating functional elements in the human genome 
complementary to ongoing large-scale experimental endeavours such 
as ENCODE and Roadmap Epigenomics. Experimental studies 
require prior knowledge of the biochemical activity sought and reveal 
regions active in specific cell types and conditions. Comparative 
approaches provide an unbiased catalogue of shared functional 
regions independent of biochemical activity or condition, and thus 
can capture experimentally intractable or rare activity patterns. With 
increasing branch length, they can provide information on ancestral 
and recent selective pressures across mammalian clades and within 
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the human population. Ultimately, the combination of disease 
genetics, comparative and population genomics and biochemical 
studies have important implications for understanding human bio- 
logy, health and disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A full description of materials and methods, including sample selection and 
sequencing strategy, assembly strategies and results, error estimation and correc- 
tion, alignment details, estimation of genome portion under constraint, detection 
of constrained elements, mammalian constraint versus human polymorphism, 
protein coding genes, detection of stop codon readthrough and synonymous 
constraint elements, RNA structure detection, patterns of promoter constraint, 
regulatory motif discovery, correlation with chromatin state information, overall 
accounting of constraint elements, comparison with disease-associated variants, 
detection of codon-specific positive selection, exaptation of ancestral repeat ele- 
ments, and human and primate accelerated regions is available in Supplementary 
Information. All animal experiments were approved by the MIT Committee for 
Animal Care. 
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Genome sequencing reveals insights into physiology 
and longevity of the naked mole rat 
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The naked mole rat (Heterocephalus glaber) isa strictly subterranean, 
extraordinarily long-lived eusocial mammal’. Although it is the size 
of a mouse, its maximum lifespan exceeds 30 years, making this 
animal the longest-living rodent. Naked mole rats show negligible 
senescence, no age-related increase in mortality, and high fecundity 
until death’. In addition to delayed ageing, they are resistant to both 
spontaneous cancer and experimentally induced tumorigenesis**. 
Naked mole rats pose a challenge to the theories that link ageing, 
cancer and redox homeostasis. Although characterized by significant 
oxidative stress*, the naked mole rat proteome does not show age- 
related susceptibility to oxidative damage or increased ubiquitina- 
tion’. Naked mole rats naturally reside in large colonies with a single 
breeding female, the ‘queen’, who suppresses the sexual maturity of 
her subordinates’. They also live in full darkness, at low oxygen and 
high carbon dioxide concentrations*®, and are unable to sustain ther- 
mogenesis’ nor feel certain types of pain’®''. Here we report the 
sequencing and analysis of the naked mole rat genome, which reveals 
unique genome features and molecular adaptations consistent with 
cancer resistance, poikilothermy, hairlessness and insensitivity to 
low oxygen, and altered visual function, circadian rythms and taste 
sensing. This information provides insights into the naked mole rat’s 
exceptional longevity and ability to live in hostile conditions, in the 
dark and at low oxygen. The extreme traits of the naked mole rat, 
together with the reported genome and transcriptome information, 
offer opportunities for understanding ageing and advancing other 
areas of biological and biomedical research. 

We applied a whole-genome shotgun strategy to sequence the 
genome of an individual male naked mole rat (NMR) (Table 1 and 
Supplementary Tables 1-3). The sequencing depth of 98.6% of the 


Table 1 | Global statistics of the NMR genome 


Sequencing Insert size (bp) Total data (Gb) Sequence coverage (fold) 
Paired end 170-800 126.52 47 
libraries 2-20 x10° 120.66 45 

Total 247.18 92 
Assembly N50 (kb) Longest (kb) Size (Gb) 
Contigs 19,3 179 2.45 
Scaffolds 1,585 7,787 2.66 
Annotation Number Total length (Mb) Percentage of the genome 
Repeats 3,090,116 666.7 25 
Genes 22,501 722.3 27.1 
CDS 181,641 32.5 1.2 


genome assembly was more than 20-fold (Supplementary Figs 1-4). 
The mitochondrial genome was also assembled. Approximately 25% 
of the NMR genome was represented by transposon-derived repeats, 
which is lower than in other mammals (40% in human, 37% in mouse, 
and 35% in rat genomes) (Supplementary Tables 4 and 5, Sup- 
plementary Figs 5-7). The predicted NMR gene set included 22,561 
genes (Table 1 and Supplementary Table 6), which is comparable to 
other mammals (22,389 in human, 23,317 in mouse, and 22,841 in rat). 
Of these, 21,394 (94.8%) genes were transcribed (based on the RNA- 
seq data for seven organs). More than 98% of NMR genes could be 
functionally annotated using homology approaches (Supplementary 
Table 7), and the quality of predicted genes was comparable to that of 
well-annotated mammalian genomes (Supplementary Tables 6 and 8 
and Supplementary Fig. 8). 

Most of the NMR genome (93%) showed synteny to human, mouse 
or rat genomes (Supplementary Table 9), and pairwise comparisons 
suggested a relatively low rate of NMR genome rearrangements after 
the split from the murid common ancestor. We defined common 
synteny blocks in human, mouse, rat and NMR genomes and iden- 
tified segmental duplications and lineage-specific insertions and dele- 
tions (Supplementary Tables 10 and 11 and Supplementary Fig. 9). By 
analysing single-copy orthologous groups, we constructed a phylogen- 
etic tree involving the NMR and other mammals (Fig. 1). As expected, 
the NMR placed within rodents and its ancestor split from the ancestor 
of rats and mice approximately 73 million years ago, whereas the 
ancestor of NMR, mouse and rat split from rabbit approximately 86 
million years ago. Thus, in spite of some exceptional traits, the overall 
properties of the NMR genome appeared to be similar to those of other 
mammals. 

Lineage-specific gene family expansions may be associated with the 
emergence of specific functions and physiology. Compared to other 
mamumnals, the NMR showed a moderate number of gene families under 
expansion and contraction (Fig. 1b), including 96 NMR lineage-specific 
gene families (Fig. 2). Analysis of syntenic regions identified 750 gained 
and 320 lost NMR genes (Supplementary Tables 12-14). At least 75.5% 
of genes gained showed evidence of transcription, and the lost genes 
were enriched for ribosome and nucleoside biosynthesis functions (Sup- 
plementary Table 15). We also identified 244 pseudogenes, containing 
183 frameshift and 119 premature termination events (Supplementary 
Tables 16 and 17). Functional categories enriched for pseudogenes 
included olfactory receptor activity (GO:0004984, P< 0.001, Fisher’s 
exact test, 36 genes), visual perception (GO:0007601, P = 0.015, CRB1, 
CRYBB3, GNAT2, GRK7, GUCA1B and PDE6H), spermatogenesis 
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Figure 1 | Relationship of the NMR to other mammals. a, Estimation of the 
time of divergence (with error range shown in parentheses) of the NMR and six 
other mammals based on orthology relationship. Distances are shown in 
millions of years. b, Expansion and contraction in gene families. Numbers 
designate the number of gene families that have expanded (green) and 
contracted (red) since the split from the common ancestor. The most recent 
common ancestor (MCRA) has 10,455 gene families. 


(GO:0007283, P= 0.044, ADAM29, ADC, CCIN, CCT6B, DEDD, 
OAZ3 and SHBG), and possibly RING domain (SM00184, P = 0.142, 
CNOT4, KCNRG, RNF5, TRIM17, TRIML1 and ZSWIM2). The enrich- 
ment in the visual perception category appears to underlie the evolution 
of poor vision in the NMR, whereas many RING-domain-containing 
proteins act as ubiquitin ligases’”. The levels of ubiquitinated proteins in 
NMRs are lower than in mice and, unlike those in mice, do not change 
significantly with age®. 

Identification of genes that have undergone positive selection in the 
NMR lineage can provide useful pointers to the evolution of its unique 


R. norvegicus 


H. sapiens 


Number of gene families 


Figure 2 | Common and unique NMR gene families. This Venn diagram 
shows unique and overlapping gene families in the NMR (H. glaber), rat (R. 
norvegicus), mouse (M. musculus) and human (H. sapiens). 
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traits. 45 genes (0.4%) were identified as positively selected in the NUR 
lineage at the false discovery rate of 0.01 and 141 genes (1.2%) at the 
false discovery rate of 0.05 (Supplementary Table 18). 12 out of the 45 
genes (corresponding to the false discovery rate of 0.01) passed a strict 
manual inspection for alignment quality. In comparison, 0.7% of genes 
were predicted to be positively selected in the human lineage from 
high-quality alignments and using Rom correction for multiple test- 
ing’. Interestingly, our set included TEP1, encoding a telomerase 
component, and TERFI, a telomeric repeat binding factor identified 
at the false discovery rate of 0.05 (Supplementary Fig. 10). The TERF1 
gene product is one of six proteins contributing to the shelterin com- 
plex, which shapes and protects telomeres” and has been proposed to 
regulate telomere length’. 

To gain further insights into biological processes that underlie the 
exceptional traits of the NMR, we identified 39 NMR proteins containing 
45 amino acid residues unique among orthologues present in 36 verte- 
brate genomes (Supplementary Table 19). This gene set included cyclin 
El (CCNE1), uncoupling protein 1 (UCP1) and y-crystallin (CRYGS), 
which are associated with the G1/S transition during the cell cycle, 
thermogenesis and visual function, respectively. Other noteworthy genes 
were APEX1, a multifunctional DNA repair enzyme, RFC1, replication 
factor C, and TOP2A, a DNA topoisomerase that controls the topologic 
states of DNA during transcription. This set also contained eight genes 
designated as cancer-related’®. Finally, TOP2A, along with TEP1 and 
TERF1 from the set of positively selected genes, are part of a five-protein 
complex of alternate lengthening of telomere pathway’’. Overall, these 
analyses point to altered telomerase function in the NMR, which may be 
related to its evolution of extended lifespan and cancer resistance. 

Wealso identified 1.87 million heterozygous single-nucleotide poly- 
morphisms (SNPs). This results in an estimated nucleotide diversity 
(mean per nucleotide heterozygosity) of 7X 10 *, which is much 
lower than in mouse and rat populations and is comparable to the 
nucleotide diversity observed in humans. Transition nucleotide 
changes were observed twice as often as transversions, indicating that 
variant calls reproduce the expected properties of natural variation in 
other mammals. This low level of nucleotide diversity may reflect alow 
effective size of NMR population, but may also be due to a high level of 
inbreeding, a reduced mutation rate or high efficiency of the repair 
systems. The variation of diversity along the genome was consistent 
with inbreeding in the NMR population. In protein-coding regions of 
the genome, our analysis identified 10,951 non-synonymous and 8,616 
synonymous SNPs. Their ratio is much higher than in other studied 
organisms, including human, which appears to signal relaxation of 
purifying selection in the NMR, potentially as a consequence of 
reduced effective population size. Finally, we analysed the context 
dependency of NMR SNPs (Supplementary Fig. 11). Relative rates of 
nucleotide changes and nucleotide context dependencies were similar 
to those observed in human polymorphism, with the exception of a 
relative reduction of SNPs due to CpG mutations. This was caused by a 
combination of the relatively low CpG density in the NMR genome 
and a higher fraction of CpG dinucleotides within CpG islands com- 
pared to the human genome. CpG density was only 0.19 of that 
expected on the basis of the GC content, which is lower than in human, 
dog and panda genomes, but is similar to the mouse genome. However, 
in comparison to mouse, a higher fraction of CpG dinucleotides was 
concentrated in CpG islands. CpG dinucleotides within CpG islands 
contribute less to genetic variation because of their lower methylation 
rate and possibly also due to selection. 

Long lifespan is a key feature of the NMR. To study ageing and 
longevity, we obtained RNA-seq data for brain, liver and kidney of 
newborn, young adult (4-year-old) and old adult (20-year-old) NMRs 
(Supplementary Table 20). In contrast to other mammals, few genes 
showed differential expression between 4- and 20-year-old NMRs, 
especially in the brain (Supplementary Tables 21-23). A recent study 
identified 33 underexpressed and 21 overexpressed genes in the 
human brain during ageing'®. Of these, 32 genes did not show 
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consistent expression changes with ageing in NMRs, including 30 
genes that had stable expression and two genes that changed in the 
opposite direction compared to human brain (Supplementary Table 
21). For example, CYP46A1 and SMAD3 were downregulated in the 
human brain, but showed elevated expression in the NMR brain. The 
product of the CYP46A1 gene is a mediator of cholesterol homeostasis 
that influences the tendency of AB to aggregate. The product of 
SMAD3 is a modulator of TGF-f signalling, playing a role in cancer 
development by slowing down the rate of cell proliferation. Elevated 
expression of SMAD3 in the NMR during ageing may help optimize 
the rate of cell death, protecting NMRs from cancer. 

A previous meta-analysis of age-related gene expression in mice, 
rats and humans revealed 56 consistently overexpressed and 17 under- 
expressed genes’’. However, many of these genes did not show the 
same expression changes, suggesting that different regulatory mechan- 
isms may underlie NMR longevity (Supplementary Tables 22 and 23). 
For example, genes related to degradation of macromolecules, such as 
GSTA1, DERL1 and GNS, were not upregulated with age in NMRs. We 
also found that genes encoding mitochondrial proteins (NDUFB11, 
ATP5G3 and UQCRQ) were not downregulated, consistent with stable 
maintenance of mitochondrial function during ageing. It is also of 
interest that TERT (telomerase reverse transcriptase) showed stable 
expression regardless of age (Supplementary Fig. 12). This finding is 
consistent with the role of the telomerase complex, highlighted by 
positive selection on TEPI and TERFI. Overall, transcriptome and 
sequence data revealed different (compared to humans, mice and rats) 
patterns of NMR genes, which may underlie longevity mechanisms in 
this animal. 

Non-shivering thermogenesis is a major heat production process in 
mammals that mainly depends on the action of UCP1, one of the 39 
vertebrate genes that changed uniquely in the NMR (Supplementary 
Table 19). UCP1 featured changes in amino acids Gln 146, Arg 263, 
Trp 264 and Thr 303, with the latter two residues being subject to 
positive selection (P< 0.05, likelihood ratio test for the branch-site 
model, n = 30) and Arg263 and Trp 264 located in the conserved 
nucleotide binding motif (Fig. 3a). With Arg—Trp instead of the rigid 
Gly-Pro in the key regulatory site, UCP1 is expected to lose the tight 
regulation by purine nucleotides as inhibitors and fatty acids as acti- 
vators (Fig. 3b and c). The same loop also features two positively 
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Figure 3 | Unique changes in UCP1 sequences and their roles in 
thermoregulation. a, Alignment of mammalian UCP1 sequences. Amino 
acids unique to the NMR are highlighted in red, and conserved motifs in blue. 
b, Topology of UCP1. Regions affected in the NMR are highlighted. 

c, Structural model of UCP1. Location of the channel and the nucleotide- 
binding loop with altered sequences in the NMR are shown. 
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charged Lys residues followed by a negatively charged residue (also a 
unique combination), that should markedly affect the local electro- 
static potential of UCP1. In addition, Gln 146 replaced a conserved His 
involved in proton transport, and the same mutation was shown to 
decrease proton conductance of UCP1 fivefold”. Thr 303 is located in 
the carboxy-terminal motif (RqIxDCxT) required for binding purine 
nucleotides”’. Taken together, these observations indicate a tight asso- 
ciation of UCP1 function with the unique thermoregulation of the 
NMR”. 

In mammals, switches between light and dark periods affect syn- 
thesis of the hormone melatonin, which modulates sleep and circadian 
rhythms. NMRs live in a naturally dark habitat and their pineal glands, 
where melatonin is synthesized, are atrophied”, but we found that the 
genes involved in melatonin synthesis (TPH1, TPH2, DDC, AANAT 
and ASMT) are intact. Interestingly, the expression of genes involved 
in the final two steps of melatonin synthesis was very low (AANAT) or 
undetectable (ASMT) in the NMR brain regardless of age (Sup- 
plementary Table 24 and Supplementary Fig. 13). Moreover, two major 
mammalian melatonin receptors (MTNRIA and MTNRIB, encoding 
MT, and MT;, respectively) were inactivated by mutations that intro- 
duce premature stop signals (Supplementary Fig. 14). Synteny analyses 
showed that these pseudogenes corresponded to mouse MTNRIA and 
MTNR1B. Although melatonin signalling appears to be disrupted in the 
NMR, its circadian rhythms were maintained in terms of locomotor 
activity and body temperature when exposed to periodic light/dark 
changes™. Our finding is consistent with a previous report that 
MT,/MT, knockout mice maintained essentially normal circadian 
rhythms”. These mice also showed decreased insulin secretion”. 
Likewise, our transcriptome analysis of the NMR revealed decreased 
expression of genes involved in insulin/IGF-1 signalling in the liver 
compared to mice (Supplementary Fig. 15). 

To explain the extraordinary resistance of the NMR to cancer’, a 
two-tier protective mechanism involving contact inhibition mediated 
by p16“ and p27?! was proposed‘. The involvement of p16'"“** is 
unusual, since humans and mice show only contact inhibition 
mediated by p27“?!. We analysed the gene locus and the transcrip- 
tome reads corresponding to tumour suppressors pie” ae 
Asin mice, the p16""““* transcript consists of three exons (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 16). However, sequence similarity in the last exon is low, and 
two early stop codons in the second exon were predicted to result in a 
shorter, 14-kDa protein (Supplementary Fig. 17). The four ankyrin 
repeats were, however, intact and Thr69, a residue important for 
CDK6 binding, was conserved, so the function of the protein may be 
partially preserved (Supplementary Fig. 18). The p19“" transcript 
consists of two exons, but four stop codons in the second exon should 
lead to a shorter, 10-kDa protein (Supplementary Figs 19-21). 

The NMR is also unique in that its skin and cutaneous C-fibres lack 
the neuropeptide Substance P, making this animal insensitive to certain 
types of pain'®''. Our analysis revealed the presence of intact TACI 
encoding Substance P. However, the NMR had a deletion in the core 
promoter region highly conserved among mammals (Supplementary 
Fig. 22). Thus, this neurotransmitter appears to be functional but may 
be under unique regulation. 

We further examined the molecular basis for poor visual function 
and small eyes in the NMR. Of the four vertebrate opsin genes (RHO, 
OPNILW, OPNIMW and OPNISW), two (OPNILW and OPNIMW) 
were missing (Table 2); this distinguishes the NMR from other rodents 
with dichromatic colour vision, such as mice, rats and guinea pigs. 
However, the NMR has intact RHO (rhodopsin) and OPN4 (melanop- 
sin), supporting the presence of rod-dominated retinae and the capa- 
city to distinguish light/dark cues. Of about 200 genes associated with 
visual perception (GO:0007601) in humans and mice, almost 10% 
were inactivated or missing in the NMR (Table 2 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 23). These mammalian genes participate in crystallin forma- 
tion, phototransduction in the retina, retinal development, dark 
adaptation, night blindness and colour vision. For at least ten of these 
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Table 2 | Visual perception genes that are inactivated or are missing 


in the NMR genome 
Gene Inactivation Time of mo (average) «, (other) m2 (NMR) P-value 
event gene loss 
RBP3 F R 0.121 0.085 0.232 1.187E-11 
ARR3 F/S R 0.420 0.260 0.912 6.263E-06 
PDE6C F R 0.171 0.139 0316 0.0001 
GUCAI1B F R 0.083 0.056 0.217 0.001 
GJA10 F/S R 0.308 0.248 0.524 0.002 
GUCY2E F R 0.124 0.105 0.182 0.002 
CRYBA4 R 0.055 0.036 0.123 0.001 
GNAT2 F R 0.055 0.039 0.108 0.017 
SLC24A1 F R 0.389 0.355 0.517 0.035 
CRYBB3 S R 0.071 0.048 0.122 0.037 
RP1L1 S R 0.448 0.424 0.513 0.186 
GRK7 F R 0.154 0.135 0.201 0.335 
PDE6H F R 0.091 0.082 0.127 0.648 
EYS F/S Ancestor - - - - 
GUCAIC F Ancestor - - - - 
OPNILW L R - - - - 
OPNIMW IE R - - - - 
PRCD L R - - - - 
RD3 Ib R - - - - 
F, frameshift; S, premature stop codon; L, complete loss detected with synteny information. Ancestor/ 
NMR indicates that the gene was lost in a rodent ancestor or the NMR, respectively. The rate ratio w of 
non-synonymous to synonymous substitutions was calculated by using human, mouse, rat and NMR 
SEQUENCES. «wo is the average ratio in all branches, «, is the average ratio in non-NMR branches, and wo 
is the ratio in the NMR branch. Asmall P-value indicates that the two-ratio model fits the data better than 


the one-ratio model. 


genes, we observed relaxation of the functional constrain on NMR 
sequences by estimating the ratio of non-synonymous to synonymous 
substitutions, which corroborated the dysfunction of these genes. 
Inactivation of CRYBA4, a microphthalmia-related gene, may be 
associated with the small-sized eyes, whereas inactivation of 
CRYBA4 and CRYBB3 and a NMR-specific mutation in CRYGS 
(Supplementary Table 19) may be associated with abnormal eye mor- 
phology”’. Thus, while some genes responsible for vision are preserved 
in the NMR, its poor visual function may be explained by deterioration 
of genes coding for various critical components of the visual system. 

Further analysis revealed substantial divergence of the NMR nuclear 
receptor corepressor Hairless from other mammalian orthologues and 
the presence of amino acid replacements associated with the hairless 
phenotype, which is consistent with the lack of fur in NMRs (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 24). In addition, we found substantial sequence vari- 
ation in the sweet taste receptor and lack of many bitter taste receptors 
common to other mammals (Supplementary Fig. 25 and 26). In par- 
ticular, the NMR appears to lack the phenylthiocarbamide taste, a 
dominant genetic trait in humans, as well as several other common 
bitter tastes. 

Air in NMR burrows is low in O, (~8%) and high in CO, (>10%) 
owing to many animals sharing a limited air supply and poor gas 
exchange through soil’’. To cope with the low O, conditions, the 
NMR has developed adaptive circulatory (altered haemoglobin oxygen 
affinity) and metabolic functions, reducing metabolic rate and slowing 
down development’***”’. To obtain insights into this adaptation, we 
examined gene expression changes in several tissues of NMR subjected 
to 8% O, for one week (Supplementary Tables 25-31 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 27-30). Many changes associated with energy metabolism and 
redox control were observed. Sequence analysis of NMR hypoxia- 
induced factor 1x (HIF1«) revealed a T4071 exchange unique among 
mammals and located in the VHL-binding domain. Under normal 
oxygen conditions, VHL mediates ubiquitin-dependent degradation 
of HIFla. In addition, NMR VHL harbours V166I exchange at a 
functionally important site. These amino acid changes are consistent 
with relaxation of ubiquitin-dependent degradation of HIFla, and, 
thus, with adaptation to low oxygen conditions. 

To summarize, sequencing and analysis of the NMR genome 
revealed numerous insights into the biology of this remarkable animal. 
In addition, this genome and the associated data sets offer the research 
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communities working in ageing, cancer, eusociality and many other 
areas a rich resource that can be mined in numerous ways to uncover 
the molecular bases for the extraordinary traits of this most unusual 
mammal. In turn, this information provides unprecedented opportunities 
for addressing some of the most challenging questions in biology and 
medicine, such as mechanisms of ageing, the role of genetic makeup in 
regulating lifespan, adaptations to extreme environments, hypoxia tol- 
erance, thermogenesis, resistance to cancer, circadian rhythms, sexual 
development and hormonal regulation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The NMR genome was sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 2000 platform. The 
sequenced individual male NMR was from a captive breeding colony located at 
the University of Illinois, Chicago. The genome was assembled using 
SOAPdenovo. We obtained 2.5 Gb (gigabase pairs) contig sequences with N50 
19.3 kb (kilobase pairs) and N90 4.7 kb, and 2.7 Gb scaffold sequences with N50 
1.6 Mb (megabase pairs) and N90 0.3 Mb. (The N50 (or N90) contig size is the 
length of the smallest contig S in the sorted list of all contigs where the cumulative 
length from the largest contig to contig S is at least 50% (or 90%) of the total 
assembly length.) RNA-seq data (ageing and low O, experiments) were for ani- 
mals from the same colony. See Supplementary Information for data analysis and 
additional details. 
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Multisite phosphorylation of proteins has been proposed to trans- 
form a graded protein kinase signal into an ultrasensitive switch- 
like response’*. Although many multiphosphorylated targets have 
been identified, the dynamics and sequence of individual phos- 
phorylation events within the multisite phosphorylation process 
have never been thoroughly studied. In Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 
the initiation of S phase is thought to be governed by complexes of 
Cdk1 and Cln cyclins that phosphorylate six or more sites on the 
Clb5-Cdk1 inhibitor Sicl, directing it to SCF-mediated destruc- 
tion’**. The resulting Sicl-free Clb5-Cdk1 complex triggers S$ 
phase’. Here, we demonstrate that Sicl destruction depends on a 
more complex process in which both Cln2-Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1 
act in processive multiphosphorylation cascades leading to the 
phosphorylation of a small number of specific phosphodegrons. 
The routes of these phosphorylation cascades are shaped by pre- 
cisely oriented docking interactions mediated by cyclin-specific 
docking motifs in Sicl and by Cks1, the phospho-adaptor subunit 
of Cdkl. Our results indicate that Clb5-Cdk1-dependent phos- 
phorylation generates positive feedback that is required for 
switch-like Sicl destruction. Our evidence for a docking network 
within clusters of phosphorylation sites uncovers a new level of 
complexity in Cdk1-dependent regulation of cell cycle transitions, 
and has general implications for the regulation of cellular processes 
by multisite phosphorylation. 

To study the multiphosphorylation of Sicl, we used a non-inhibitory 
truncated version of Sicl (SiclAC) as a substrate for purified Cln2- 
Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdkl complexes (Supplementary Fig. 1a; Cdk1 is 
also known as Cdc28). Intriguingly, both Cln2-Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1 
generated phosphorylation patterns with abruptly accumulating hyper- 
phosphorylated species (Fig. 1a, b, d,e and Supplementary Fig. 1b). This 
pattern depended on Cks1, the Cdk1 subunit that binds phosphate 
groups’®. Mutation of the phosphate-binding site of Cks1 reduced the 
accumulation of multiphosphorylated forms (Fig. 1a and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2a). Similarly, a phosphorylated competitor phosphopeptide 
reduced phosphorylation (Fig. 1b). Cks1 mutation and the peptide had 
little effect on the phosphorylation of a SiclAC version containing a 
single Cdk site (Fig. 1c). 

Cks1 is essential for Cdk1 function”, with roles at the G,/S and 
G,/M transitions'*"*. We found that the Cks1:Cdk1 stoichiometry in 
vivo was about 1:1 for Cln2—Cdk1 and at least 0.5:1 for Clb5—Cdk1, 
confirming that Cks1-dependent multiphosphorylation is the preval- 
ent mode of Cdk] action in vivo (Supplementary Fig. la-c). An iso- 
thermal calorimetry binding assay of fully phosphorylated SiclAC 
(pSiclAC) and Cks1 measured a Kp of 11 + 2 uM, whereas the non- 
phosphorylated version showed no detectable binding (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1d). Approximately three to four molecules of Cks1 bound 
each molecule of pSicl AC, suggesting that several phosphorylated sites 
can bind Cks1 independently. Finally, we found that the phospho- 
binding pocket of Cks1 is required for phosphorylation and degrada- 
tion of Sicl in vivo (Supplementary Fig. le, f). 


To understand the Cksl-dependent mechanism, we analysed 
SiclAC multiphosphorylation over time (Fig. 1d, e). We did not 
observe significant accumulation of intermediate phosphorylated 
forms, indicating that phosphorylation was processive. When we per- 
formed kinase reactions at Sicl AC concentrations higher than appar- 
ent Ky, multiphosphorylation patterns remained constant despite the 
increase in the inhibition term 1 + [Sop]/Ky (where Sop is unpho- 
sphorylated substrate) (Supplementary Fig. 2b-e). Thus, the enzyme 
displays processivity; that is, it is able to transfer two or more phos- 
phates to the substrate during a single association event. This conclu- 
sion was additionally confirmed using different enzyme concentrations 
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Figure 1 | The phospho-adaptor subunit Cks1 provides processivity for the 
multiphosphorylation of Sicl by ClIn2-Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1. a, ClIn2-Cdk1 
and Clb5-Cdk1 complexes were incubated with SiclAC and [y-?P]ATP. The 
reactions also included wild-type Cks1 (WT) or a version with a mutated 
phosphate-binding site (mut; see Supplementary Methods). Phosphorylated 
substrates were separated using Phos-tag SDS-PAGE gels. b, Reactions were 
performed in the presence of a phosphopeptide competitor (P) based on the 
sequence surrounding T45 in Sicl. c, The phosphorylation of a SiclAC version 
containing a single Cdk site (Sic1AC-T5, with other Cdk consensus sites 
mutated to alanines) was not affected by the Cks1 mutant (mut) or the 
phosphopeptide. Standard SDS-PAGE was used. d, Time courses of SiclAC 
multiphosphorylation were followed by Phos-tag SDS-PAGE. e, The 
quantified data from d. The intensities of **P-labelled proteins were divided by 
the number of phosphates as indicated to obtain the levels of different 
phosphoforms (see also Methods). In the experiments presented in Fig. 1, 
enzyme concentrations were chosen to obtain roughly equal substrate labelling. 
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in the assay (Supplementary Fig. 2f) and in mathematical simulations 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). This processive pattern argues against the cur- 
rent model of ultrasensitivity in the Sicl phosphorylation switch, which 
is based on the assumption of a distributive mechanism with equal 
specificity of different sites". 

To dissect the mechanism of the processive multiphosphorylation 
cascade, we first studied the impact of potential docking interactions 
between Sicl and cyclins. In previous studies, we found that rapid Sicl 
phosphorylation by Clb5-Cdk1 depends on an interaction between 
RXL motifs in Sicl and the hydrophobic patch docking site (hp) in 
Clb5; a triple mutation in this site (Clb5hpm) decreases the net phos- 
phorylation rate (Supplementary Fig. 4a—h)’*. Further, we found here 
that a version of SiclAC with mutations at its four RXL motifs (Sicl AC- 
1234rxl) showed less abrupt production of multiphosphorylated species 
by Clb5-Cdk1, showing that processive multiphosphorylation requires 
both Cks1-dependent and hp-dependent docking (Supplementary Fig. 
4i). Cln2-Cdk1 had only a mild RXL effect on the phosphorylation 
pattern, probably because Cln2 does not contain a conventional hp like 
that in the B-type cyclins. In recent studies, we also located a ten-amino- 
acid stretch in Sicl, 136VLLPPSRPTS145, which confers Cln2 specifi- 
city'’. Here we found that a five-alanine mutation of the first five 
hydrophobic residues in this stretch, or a synthetic competitor peptide 
containing the docking site, reduced the abrupt multiphosphorylation 
pattern for Cln2 (Supplementary Fig. 4j). In conclusion, both Clb5- 
Cdk1 and Cln2-Cdk1 use docking mechanisms, in addition to Cks1, to 
achieve processive multiphosphorylation of Sic1. 

Using SiclAC mutants carrying only one Cdk site (Fig. 2a, b), we 
found that Clb5-Cdk1 rapidly phosphorylated just four sites (T5, T33, 


S76 and S80), and this specificity depended on the RXL2 and RXL3 
docking sites in Sicl (Fig. 2b; note that in all figure labels, the indicated 
Cdk sites are those left unmutated, unless otherwise indicated). Cln2- 
Cdk1, on the other hand, showed a preference for the N-terminally 
located site T5 (Fig. 2b). Thus, docking interactions direct the asso- 
ciated kinase to a small number of primary phosphorylation sites. We 
speculate that these primary sites interact with Cks1 to drive processive 
phosphorylation of additional sites. 

With these primary specificities in mind, we set out to map the 
pathways along which Cln2-Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1 catalyse the phos- 
phorylation of the critical sites required for Sicl degradation. The 
original model of Sicl regulation proposed that six or more sites must 
be simultaneously phosphorylated in vivo to facilitate binding of 
phospho-Sicl to the SCF subunit Cdc4 (ref. 1). On the other hand, 
later binding studies revealed that closely positioned pairs of phos- 
phorylation sites (pT5/pS9, pT45/pT48, or pS76/pS80; see Fig. 2a) 
each present separate entities with a strong affinity for Cdc4, indicating 
that just two phosphorylation sites, in the right positions, might be 
sufficient for Sicl degradation’. Our results provided a way to recon- 
cile these findings: we proposed that the requirement for six or more 
sites in vivo reflects a requirement for priming phosphorylation events 
that direct processive phosphorylation of critical phosphodegrons. To 
test this possibility, we first measured phosphorylation of a SiclAC 
mutant with all Cdk sites changed to alanine except for the triple 
cluster S69/S76/S80, which contains two potential paired degrons 
(S69/S76 and S76/S80). There was no processive multiphosphoryla- 
tion of the cluster S69/S76/S80 (Fig. 2c, lane 2 in each panel), but 
processivity could be induced by adding back single Cdk1 sites to 
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Figure 2 | Phosphorylated priming sites provide docking interactions for 
efficient phosphorylation of suboptimal sites in phosphodegrons. 

a, Schematic view of phosphorylation sites, docking motifs (Clb5- and Cln2- 
specific), phosphodegrons (ovals'’) in Sicl. b, Phosphorylation specificity of 
Clb5-Cdk1 and Cln2-Cdk1 towards different Cdk sites was studied using 
SiclAC constructs containing a single fixed Cdk site. For Clb5-Cdk1, the 
dependence of the site-specificity profile on RXL docking sites was assessed 
using Sicl AC constructs containing a single Cdk site and a single fixed RXL 
motif. c, The impact of different priming phosphorylation sites on cooperative 
phosphorylation of the degron cluster $69/S76/S80. Phospho-site mutants of 
Sicl AC carrying the intact S69/S76/S80 cluster and the indicated sites left 
unmutated were used in a kinase assay with Cln2-Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1 using 
Phos-tag SDS-PAGE. d, Full-length Sicl versions containing the combination 
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of sites described in c were overexpressed under the galactose promoter to assay 
the ability of cells to degrade Sic1. Gal, galactose; Glc, glucose. e, Comparison of 
the in vitro phosphorylation profiles of Sicl AC versions containing only the 
phosphorylation sites T33/T45 or T33/T45 with mutation T48A. f, The 
nonconsensus Cdk] site T48 is important for viability of cells overexpressing 
Sicl. The same assay as d was used. In panels d and f, the labels indicate 
unmutated amino acids, and all other consensus Cdk sites are mutated; 
mutations in the nonconsensus Cdk sites are highlighted in red. g, The 
phosphorylation and degradation dynamics of Sicl were followed after the 
release of cells from «-factor in a system constitutively expressing mutated 
versions of noninhibitory haemagglutinin-tagged SiclAC-3HA. The asterisk 
indicates a G,-specific phosphorylation by an unknown kinase. 
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the amino-terminal side of the cluster. The rate of the appearance of 
multiphosphorylated species correlated with the site specificity data 
for Cln2 and Clb5 (Fig. 2b). Addition of the most Cln2-specific site, T5, 
caused a much greater effect in Cln2 reactions than the less Cln2- 
specific sites, T33 and T45. Addition of the Clb5-specific sites T5 
and T33, but not the poor Clb5 site T45, greatly increased processivity 
in Clb5 reactions. These results indicate that sites T5, T33 and T45 are 
able to serve as priming sites for Cks1-dependent phosphorylation of 
the S69/S76/S80 degron cluster. The phosphopeptide-dependence was 
confirmed for these mutants as described for SiclAC-wild type in 
Fig. 1b (data not shown). 

Cells overexpressing Sicl containing only the triple cluster $69/S76/ 
S80 were inviable (Fig. 2d). Addition of T5, T33 or T45 did not prevent 
this lethal effect, indicating that phosphorylation of the S69/S76/S80 
cluster alone is not sufficient for degradation of Sicl. However, viability 
improved when both T33 and T45 were added. Notably, the addition of 
145, together with a nonconsensus Cdk site T48 (Fig. 2a), creates a 
double degron, T45/T48, as predicted previously’’”. T48 is known to be 
phosphorylated in vivo’. We proposed that T33 serves as a docking site 
for both the T45/T48 and S69/S76/S80 clusters, and that T45 serves 
both as a constituent site of the T45/T48 degron as well as a Cks1- 
dependent docking site for the degron cluster S69/S76/S80. Indeed, 
T48 alone (the Sicl-9A mutant with all Cdk sites changed to alanine) 
was a very poor substrate for Clb5 and Cln2 (data not shown), but the 
addition of T33 or the T33/T45 pair made it a specific site (Fig. 2e, 
Supplementary Fig. 5 and Supplementary Table 1), implying that T33 
phosphorylation allows bypass of the consensus motif requirement ofa 
+1 proline at T48. Notably, we found that the alanine mutation in T48 
hada strong growth-suppressing effect in the galactose assay within the 
context of sites T33/T45/S69/S76/S80 and also had a weaker effect in 
the background containing all the Cdk sites (Fig. 2fand Supplementary 
Fig. 4k). Our results indicate that the benefit of multisite phosphoryla- 
tion of Sicl, compared to a system with a single phosphorylated site 
with high affinity for Cdc4 (for example, based on an optimal degron 
site of cyclin E’), is likely to be the ability of this mechanism to provide 
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docking-dependent kinase specificity for paired degrons. Thus, 
phosphorylation sites in Sicl can be divided into three categories: (1) 
paired degron sites that are spaced 3-7 amino acids from each another; 
(2) N-terminally positioned priming sites for each paired degron; and 
(3) sites that serve as both priming and degron sites (for example, T45). 

It is unclear why a single paired degron with a priming site is in- 
sufficient for degradation of Sicl, as suggested by our observation that 
viability in the galactose plate assay requires both T45/T48 and either 
S69/S76 or S76/S80 (Fig. 2f). To test if the simultaneous presence of 
both paired degrons is required for degradation of Sicl, we used western 
blotting to measure phosphorylation and degradation of mutated ver- 
sions of SiclAC. Remarkably, a SiclAC construct (equivalent to the 
Sicl-5p mutant of ref. 1) containing only the degron T45/T48, but 
missing the intact degron around S76, was rapidly degraded after the 
release of cells from G, (Fig. 2g). This degradation was abolished by 
mutation of the single nonconsensus Cdk site at T48. A construct also 
containing the $69/S76/S80 degron (Sic1-7p of ref. 1) was more rapidly 
degraded, and mutation of T48 in this background did not influence the 
degradation rate. We conclude that the T45/T48 degron is sufficient to 
promote some degradation of Sic] in vivo, but this rate of degradation is 
not sufficient to prevent the lethality of overexpressed Sicl. 

Our model assumes differential roles of Cln2 and Clb5 in the order of 
Sicl phosphorylation events. To explore this possibility, we developed 
methods for determining the apparent rate constants, which we termed 
Kaocks for individual Cks1-enhanced phosphorylation steps (Fig. 3a, b 
and Supplementary Table 1). The results revealed considerable differ- 
ences between Clb5 and Cln2. Clb5-Cdk1 was much more effective 
than Cln2-Cdk1 in taking shortcuts to the critical degron pair of S76/ 
S80, using T5 and T33 as priming sites for Cks1, and with assistance 
from RXL-mediated docking (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2, Fig. 3a—c 
and Supplementary Fig. 6). Notably, in the case of Clb5, different RXL 
motifs supported different Cksl-dependent docking events (Sup- 
plementary Table 2). 

We propose that in late G,, Clb5-Cdk1 is inhibited by Sicl, and the 
cascade of phosphorylation events begins with T5 phosphorylation by 
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Figure 3 | Differential roles of Cln2 and Clb5 in Sicl multiphosphorylation 
and degradation. a, Pair-wise mapping of the docking connections underlying 
Sicl multiphosphorylation, using purified Sicl1AC mutants containing just two 
of the Cdk phosphorylation sites per mutant. Representative examples of 
autoradiographs of phosphorylation assays, showing different docking 
specificities between Cln2—Cdk1 and Clb5-Cdk1. b, The specificity profiles for 
different pair-wise docking connections. The error bars indicate standard 
errors of the means of at least two independent experiments. (See 
Supplementary Information and Supplementary Table 1). c, Schematic view of 
fast and slow docking-dependent phosphorylation steps for Cln2-Cdk1 and 
Clb5-Cdk1. d, Sicl mutants with improved Cdk recognition determinants in 
suboptimal phosphodegrons rescue the inviability of cells overexpressing Sicl- 
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1234rxl. The Cln2-dependent docking site becomes essential under these 
conditions. e, Cells carrying SIC1wt-TAP or versions with docking site 
mutations at the endogeneous SICI locus were released from an «-factor arrest 
and the degradation pattern of Sicl-TAP protein was followed by western 
blotting, using standard SDS-PAGE. f, A wild-type strain (SICIwt-TAP) anda 
strain also expressing the nondegradable inhibitory domain of Sicl (SIC1AN) 
under the GAL1 promoter were arrested in «-factor, followed by the addition of 
galactose. After 45 min, the cells were washed into galactose media lacking 
a-factor and Sicl-TAP levels were followed by western blotting (see also 
Supplementary Fig. 7). g, Sicl mutants with improved Cln—Cdk recognition 
determinants in suboptimal phosphodegrons trigger rapid degradation of Sicl 
in the presence of SICI-AN. Experiment was performed as in panel f. 
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Cln2-Cdkl. This priming event is followed by docking-enhanced 
phosphorylations leading to a phosphorylated chain of sites pT5/ 
p1T33/pT45/pS76 but no fully phosphorylated paired degrons, as phos- 
phorylation by Cln2—Cdk1 of suboptimal sites in the degrons (T48 and 
S69, or S80) is slow (Fig. 3a, b). However, the phosphorylated cluster 
pT5/pT33/pT45/pS76 serves as a powerful Cln2-Cdk1-dependent 
docking platform for emerging Clb5-Cdkl. As Cln2 levels rise, such 
priming forces would create a synergistic effect between Cln2 and 
Clb5, greatly amplifying the impact of low emerging levels of free 
Clb5-Cdk1 complexes and defining the point of no return for Clb5- 
dependent positive feedback. A prediction of this model is that 
changing the limiting suboptimal degron sites to optimal Cdk sites 
will rescue the lethality of Sicl-1234rxl (Supplementary Fig. 4f), as the 
degradation in this case should be driven primarily by Cln2. Indeed, 
changing T48 to a Cdkl site by introducing a proline at position +1 
partially rescued the lethal phenotype of Sicl-1234rxl (Fig. 3d). A 
similar rescue was attained by introducing a positive determinant 
for Cln2-Cdkl, an arginine at position +2 (ref. 16), to the site S80. 
Optimization of the S69 site had no effect. Almost complete rescue was 
gained by a triple mutation with all three limiting degron sites (T48, 
S69 and S80) changed to optimal Cdk sites. Importantly, these effects 
are unlikely to be due to improved binding of phosphodegrons to 
Cdc4, as the basic residues on the carboxy-terminal side of pS/pT 
are known to disrupt the Cdc4 interaction’. Finally, to confirm that 
degradation of these Sicl mutants is driven by Cln—Cdkl, instead of 
Clb5-Cdk1, we additionally mutated the Cln2-specific docking site 
VLLPP in the triple mutant background (Fig. 3d, lower panel). The 
vilpp mutation abolished the rescue effect of the triple mutant. These 
data indicate that Cln2 alone does have the potential to drive Sicl 
degradation, but the Cln2-driven phosphorylation cascade is ter- 
minated at the rate-limiting final steps. However, this mechanism 
allows creation of the Clb5 docking platform containing the chain of 
optimal sites pT5/pT33/pT45/pS76. 

Finally, to compare further the functions of Clb5 and Cln2, we 
analysed the degradation of endogeneous Sicl. We found that muta- 
tion of either the Cln-specific vllpp docking motif or Clb5-specific RXL 
docking sites delayed Sicl degradation (Fig. 3e), confirming that both 
Cln2 and Clb5 have a role in the timing of Sicl degradation. However, 
when all Clb-Cdk1 activity in the cell was specifically inhibited by 
overexpression of nondegradable Sic1, endogenous Sicl was completely 
stabilized (Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 7), indicating that the key 
trigger for Sicl degradation and the G,/S transition is the emerging free 
Clb5-Cdkl, after its levels exceed those of the inhibitory complex. 

The inability of Cln alone to cause Sicl degradation could be attri- 
buted to the slow phosphorylation rate of sites in the $76/S80 degron. 
Indeed, by introducing optimal Cln consensus motifs into the slow 
degron sites, analogously to the experiment described in Fig. 3d, the 
Sicl degradation pattern was restored to normal despite the absence of 
Clb-Cdk1 activity (Fig. 3g). The processive multiphosphorylation 
cascades, composed ofa set of fast and slow steps and different docking 
specificities, enable this discrimination between the signal outputs of 
different cyclin-Cdk1 complexes. Furthermore, the Cln output state 
acts as a primer state for the second complex, creating a potential 
“AND gate’ in which Cln2 is not allowed to trigger the G;/S transition 
until sufficient levels of Clb5 activity accumulate. 

In conclusion, our model provides novel insights into the multisite 
phosphorylation mechanism of Sicl and, potentially, of Cdk1 targets 
in general. The multiple sites create a network of docking connections 
that exploit Cks1-dependent and cyclin-specific docking interactions 
to process Cdk1 signals to achieve proper tuning of the timing of the 
G,/S transition (Supplementary Fig. 8). As most Cdk1 targets in the 
cell contain clusters of multiple sites'’, the regulation of cell cycle 
switchpoints by Cdk1-dependent multiphosphorylation might prove 
to be far more complex than generally anticipated, and it is possible 
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that beneath the seemingly random constellations of phosphorylation 
sites, an intricate signal processing logic may be hidden. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Yeast strains were in the W303 background and are listed in Supplementary Table 
3. Plasmid constructs are listed in Supplementary Table 4. Phos-tag Acrylamide 
AAL-107 (ref. 19) was purchased from NARD Institute. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Protein purification. TAP-purification of cyclin-Cdkl complexes was per- 
formed as described previously**”! using C-terminally TAP-tagged cyclin con- 
structs cloned into 2 micron vectors and overexpressed from the GALI 
promoter. For purification of 3HA-Cln2-Cdkl, a yeast strain (a gift from D. 
Kellogg) with the GALI promoter introduced along with the N-terminal 3HA 
tag in the chromosomal locus of the CLN2 gene was used. The overexpressed 
3HA-Cln2-Cdk1 complex was purified as described”, using immunoaffinity 
chromatography with a rabbit polyclonal antibody against the haemagglutinin 
epitope (purchased from Labas). Purification of N-terminally 6His-tagged recom- 
binant Sicl constructs was performed using cobalt affinity chromatography. Cks1 
was purified as described previously’. 

Phosphorylation assays. For quantitative phosphorylation assays, the substrate 
concentration was kept in the range of 0.5-2 |M (in the linear [S] versus vp range, 
several-fold below estimated Ky) and the initial velocity conditions were defined 
as a substrate turnover ranging up to 10%/N of the total concentration of N Cdk 
sites. The general composition of the assay mixture was as follows: 50mM 
HEPES pH7.4, 5mM MgCl, 150mM NaCl, 0.1% NP-40, 20mM imidazole, 
2% glycerol, 2mM EGTA, 0.2 mgml ! BSA, 500nM Cks1 and 500M ATP 
(with added [y-*?P] ATP (Perkin Elmer)). Around 1-10 nM of the purified kinase 
complex was used, the amount depending on the setup of the experiment. The 
optimal working concentration for purified Cks1 was taken as 500 nM according 
to the optimization performed for cyclin-Cdk1 preparations using SiclAC as a 
substrate. For the phosphorylation assay with mutant Cks1, purified kinase com- 
plexes were preincubated for 45 min with Cks1 wild type or mutant to compens- 
ate for differences in the amounts of Cks1 already present in the preparations. 
The composition of the preincubation mixture was: 50 mM HEPES pH 7.4, 5 mM 
MgCl, 150mM NaCl, 0.2 mgml ! BSA and 50011M ATP. Kinase assay was 
initiated by adding preincubation mixture and [y-*’P]ATP to the substrate. 
Aliquots were taken at least at two different time points and the reaction was 
stopped by SDS-PAGE sample buffer. For separating the phosphorylated ver- 
sions of Sicl, 10% SDS-PAGE was used, supplemented with the Phos-tag 
reagent’ according to the instructions from the manufacturer. For quantitative 
analysis of the dynamics of multisite phosphorylation (in Fig. 1d, e and 
Supplementary Fig. 2a-d, f) the six major bands separated in Phos-tag SDS- 
PAGE were quantified as 1- to 6-phosphate species. 

For the phosphorylation assay of full-length Sicl as part of the inhibitory 
complex, Clb5-TAP-Cdk1 was isolated from yeast cell extract containing over- 
expressed Clb5-TAP with IgG beads (Supplementary Fig. 4b). The stoichiometric 
Sicl-Clb5-Cdk1 complex was formed by incubating an excess amount of purified 
Sicl with the beads, and unbound Sicl was removed by washing (50 mM HEPES 
pH7.4, 0.5 M NaCl, 0.1% NP-40). The phosphorylation reaction was performed 
according to the standard kinase assay protocol and was initiated by adding 
purified cyclin-Cdk1 complexes to the washed beads. The Clb5-dependent phos- 
phorylation of full-length Sicl as part of the stoichiometric inhibitory complex 
revealed a similar RXL specificity profile (Supplementary Fig. 4b). This result also 
suggests that Sicl AC is a valid model substrate, which was chosen for large scale 
analysis instead of the hard-to-adjust assay with the stoichiometric complex. It is 
reasonable to consider the N-terminal region of Sicl as an independent polypep- 
tide entity, given that only a short C-terminal part is required for high-affinity 
inhibition and that Sicl is an intrinsically disordered protein”. 

The mutant Cks1 used in our experiments was designed to disrupt the phos- 
phate-binding site and contained the combination of mutations R33E, $82E and 
R102A (ref. 24). The triple mutants in the hydrophobic patch (hpm) of Clb5 and 
Clb2 were described previously”’, and the hpm of Clb3 (F201A, L205A, T208A) 
was designed according to sequence homology with other B-type cyclins. 

The relative rate constants for different phospho-docking enhanced steps (dock) 
were determined using mutated SiclAC versions containing different pair-wise 
combinations of Cdk1 sites (the rest of the serine and threonine residues in S/TP 
motifs were mutated to alanines). It is impossible to estimate the effects of docking 
on the reaction rates directly, as it is hard to produce a version of substrate protein 
where the primed docking sites are fully phosphorylated and the secondary sites are 
unphosphorylated. Therefore, we used an indirect approach by estimating the 
relative formation rate of doubly phosphorylated species. The kao, was defined 
as the ratio of the observed fraction of the doubly phosphorylated form and the 
estimated kinase activity towards the single N-terminal priming site present in the 
pair-wise SiclAC construct. The latter parameters were estimated using quantified 
values for single site specificities from the experiment in Fig. 2b (in the absence or 
presence of different docking sites). Thus, the kg... values are independent of the 
rates of the priming steps and reflect only the rates of the secondary steps. The 
phosphorylation of the substrate was followed in a conventional kinase assay and 
singly and doubly phosphorylated species were resolved using Phos-tag SDS- 
PAGE and quantified by PhosphorImager. The kgoa was calculated from two 
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consecutive time points (that is, 8 and 16 min, in the low initial range of total 
substrate consumption) from at least two independent experiments. We applied a 
condition of a minimal ratio of 0.7 for the kg, values from these two time points, 
to ensure that the singly phosphorylated species had not reached the temporary 
quasi-steady state. The obtained values are ‘apparent constants’ as it is impossible to 
precisely determine the relative contributions of processive and distributive 
mechanisms. Nevertheless, the obtained kao; values provide very good estimates 
of how much the phosphorylation of a site is enhanced when another site is present. 
Western blotting and viability assays. For viability assay, log-phase cultures were 
equalized in density and spotted as serial dilutions on selective synthetic complete 
(SC) plates. The plates were incubated for 48-60h at 30°C. For the western 
blotting experiments, cells were grown to OD¢o0nm = 0.3 and treated for 2.5h 
with lpg ml”! «-factor or for 2.5h with 15mg ml’ hydroxyurea and released by 
washing. In the experiments presented in Fig. 3f, g and Supplementary Fig. 7 the 
GALI-SICIAN was integrated into the URA3 locus. In Fig. 2g the SiclAC-3HA 
versions were cloned into the pRS315 vector and constitutively expressed under 
the ADH promoter. In the experiments presented in Fig. 3e, f, g the endogeneous 
SIC1 was C-terminally TAP-tagged. The cells were lysed by bead-beating in lysis 
buffer containing urea. Blotting of Phos-tag SDS-PAGE gels was performed using 
a dry system iBlot (Invitrogen). The antibody used for western blotting of 3HA- 
tagged proteins was HA.11 clone 16B12 from Covance and the antibodies used for 
western blotting of Cdkl (Cdc28 (yC-20)) and of TAP-tagged proteins (c-Myc 
(A-14)) were from Santa Cruz. The rabbit anti-Cks1 antibody was from Labas. 
Isothermal calorimetry. Recombinant Sicl1 AC was phosphorylated with purified 
Clb2-Cdk1, and complete phosphorylation was confirmed by following the phos- 
phorylation shift by Phos-tag SDS-PAGE. Recombinant Cks1 was expressed in 
Escherichia coli from a pET vector and purified with anion exchange and size- 
exclusion chromatography. Calorimetry experiments were performed with a VP- 
ITC system (MicroCal). 0.3-0.4mM Cks1 was titrated into a 30 uM solution of 
phospho-SiclAC. Experiments were carried out at 25°C in a buffer containing 
25 mM Tris and 150 mM NaCl (pH 8.0). Data were analysed with the MicroCal 
Origin software package. The reported binding constant and stoichiometry are the 
average from 2 experiments, and the reported errors are the standard deviation of 
these measurements. 

Quantitative mass spectrometry. For quantitative determination of Cks1- 
dependent phosphorylation of T48, equal amounts of SiclAC-wt protein were 
phosphorylated by Clb5-Cdkl supplemented with normal isotopic ATP 
(('SO]ATP] or heavy ATP (( 80] ATP) (Cambridge Isotope Laboratories). 
Kinase assays were incubated at room temperature for 60min then pooled 
together in a 1:1 ratio (v/v) in SDS-PAGE sample buffer. The proteins were 
separated by 10% SDS-PAGE and the gels were stained with Coomassie brilliant 
blue G-250 (Sigma) and protein bands were excised from the stained gels. Proteins 
were in-gel digested by LysC/P (10 ng pl!) (Wako) and peptides were purified by 
using C18 StageTips. 

Peptides were separated with an Agilent 1200 series nanoflow system (Agilent 
Technologies) connected to a LTQ Orbitrap classic mass-spectrometer (Thermo 
Electron) equipped with nanoelectrospray ion source (Proxeon). Purified peptides 
were loaded on a fused silica emitter (75 1m X 150mm) (Proxeon) packed in- 
house with Reprosil-Pur C18-AQ 3-um particles (Dr. Maisch HPLC GmbH). 
Peptides were separated with 30 min 3-40% B gradient (A, 0.5% acetic acid; B, 
0.5% acetic acid/80% acetonitrile) at a flow-rate of 200 nl min‘, eluted peptides 
were sprayed directly into LTQ Orbitrap mass-spectrometer with a spray voltage 
of 2.2kV. The mass spectrometry scan range was m/z 300-1,800 and the top 5 
precursor ions were selected for subsequent MS/MS scans. A lock-mass was used 
for the LTQ-Orbitrap to obtain constant mass-accuracy during the gradient ana- 
lysis. Peptides were identified with the Mascot 2.3 (http://www.matrixscience.- 
com) search engine. A peptide mass tolerance of 7 p.p.m. was used and a fragment 
ion mass tolerance of 0.6 Da. Two missed cleavage sites for LysC/P were allowed. 
The oxidation of the methionine and the phosphorylation of serine, threonine 
were set as variable modifications. 
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Distinct stem cells contribute to mammary 
gland development and maintenance 


Alexandra Van Keymeulen'*, Ana Sofia Rocha!*, Marielle Ousset', Benjamin Beck!, Gaélle Bouvencourt', Jason Rock’, 


Neha Sharma’, Sophie Dekoninck! & Cédric Blanpain!? 


The mammary epithelium is composed of several cell lineages including luminal, alveolar and myoepithelial cells. 
Transplantation studies have suggested that the mammary epithelium is maintained by the presence of multipotent 
mammary stem cells. To define the cellular hierarchy of the mammary gland during physiological conditions, we 
performed genetic lineage-tracing experiments and clonal analysis of the mouse mammary gland during 
development, adulthood and pregnancy. We found that in postnatal unperturbed mammary gland, both luminal and 
myoepithelial lineages contain long-lived unipotent stem cells that display extensive renewing capacities, as 
demonstrated by their ability to clonally expand during morphogenesis and adult life as well as undergo massive 
expansion during several cycles of pregnancy. The demonstration that the mammary gland contains different types 
of long-lived stem cells has profound implications for our understanding of mammary gland physiology and will be 
instrumental in unravelling the cells at the origin of breast cancers. 


The mammary gland is composed of epithelial cells and mesenchymal 
cells, including adipocytes, fibroblasts, blood vessels and immune 
cells’. Initially visible as placode-like structures, mammary glands 
are specified along the ventral epidermis during embryonic develop- 
ment and progressively invade the underlying mesenchyme, called the 
mammary fat pad. At puberty, the mammary gland expands con- 
siderably to form a highly branched tubular structure that progres- 
sively fills the fat pad. During pregnancy, the mammary gland 
expands further and the terminal end tubular structures differentiate 
into milk-producing cells. Two main cellular subtypes comprise the 
mammary gland epithelium: the basal myoepithelial cells and luminal 
cells, which can differentiate either into ductal cells or milk-producing 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 1). Whereas alveoli and luminal cells secrete 
the water and nutriments, the myoepithelial cells, through their con- 
traction, guide the circulation of the milk throughout the ductal 
tree’. 

Different assays have been developed to define the differentiation 
potential of mammary epithelial cells (MECs)**». In vitro assays indi- 
cated that both luminal cells and myoepithelial cells can be maintained 
with their lineage-restricted differentiation potential in a specific 
medium but only luminal cells can be forced to differentiate into 
myoepithelial cells upon medium switch®. Culture of fluorescence- 
activated cell sorting (FACS)-isolated human MECs gives rise to either 
luminal or myoepithelial colonies as well as some bipotent colonies® *. 
Culturing MECs as non-adherent cells, called mammospheres, allowed 
renewal and differentiation of cells with unipotent and bipotent dif- 
ferentiation potential’. Transplantation of primary MECs at limiting 
dilutions suggested the presence of multipotent mammary stem cells 
and more committed progenitors’®”’, and a single MEC is able to 
reconstitute an entire functional mammary gland in serial transplanta- 
tion’®. Transplantation of a single FACS-isolated MEC can recon- 
stitute, although at low frequency, a normal mammary gland’*”, 
indicating that rare multipotent mammary stem cells reside at the 
top of the cellular hierarchy within the mammary gland. Although 


transplantation studies are important to define the differentiation 
potential of stem cells, these assays mimic a regenerative state that in 
certain circumstances forces stem cells to differentiate into lineages for 
which they usually do not contribute to under physiological condi- 
tions. For example, hair follicle bulge stem cells give rise to all epi- 
dermal lineages upon transplantation and wound healing, but only to 
hair follicle regeneration under physiological conditions’. The de- 
finitive demonstration that, under physiological conditions, multipotent 
stem cells are responsible for the development and adult maintenance 
of the mammary epithelium awaits genetic lineage-tracing experi- 
ments*. Here we developed novel lineage-tracing approaches in mice 
to decipher the cellular hierarchy of the mammary epithelium during 
physiological conditions. 


Multipotent embryonic K14 progenitors 

We first assessed the contribution of K14-derived cells to mammary 
gland development and adult life using K14-Cre/Rosa- YFP mice. The 
mammary placode arises from the embryonic epidermis at embryonic 
day 14 (E14). At E17, all MECs expressed K14 and were YFP* in K14- 
Cre/Rosa-YFP mice and remained YFP* thereafter (Supplementary 
Figs 2 and 3). During the early stage of mammary gland development, 
K14 expression encompassed both myoepithelial cells and a fraction of 
luminal cells (Fig. la—c). At birth, the mammary gland consisted of a 
tubular epithelial structure composed of basal myoepithelial cells 
expressing K5, K14 and SMA and luminal cells expressing K8 and 
K19. At the beginning of puberty and thereafter, K14 expression was 
restricted to the myoepithelial lineage (Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). 
FACS analysis of mammary gland from K14-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice 
revealed that all YFP-labelled cells expressed CD24, as previously sug- 
gested'®, and could be divided into two populations: CD29"™CD24* 
enriched for myoepithelial cells and CD29'°CD24" enriched for lumi- 
nal cells'*"* (Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). Because K14-Cre is 
expressed in myoepithelial cells after birth, we investigated whether 
all MECs derive from embryonic K14" progenitors by administrating 
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Figure 1 | All mammary epithelial lineages derive from embryonic K14- 
expressing progenitors. a-c, Immunostaining of K8 and K14 in mammary 
glands at E17. d, e, Immunostaining of K5 (d) or K8 (e) and YFP in K14-rtTA/ 
TetO-Cre/Rosa- YFP MECs 5 weeks after doxycycline administration. f, FACS 
analysis of CD24 and CD29 expression in Lin” YFP” cells 5 weeks after 
doxycycline administration. g, YFP expression in Lin. CD29'°CD24* and 
Lin CD29"CD24* populations 5 weeks after doxycycline administration, 
showing that embryonic K14 tracing marked the vast majority of MECs (n = 3 
mice). Scale bars, 10 Lum; error bars indicate s.e.m. 


a single dose of doxycycline to pregnant K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa- 
YFP mice at E17 to label MECs during development (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6). Analysis of the mammary gland at puberty showed that 
embryonic labelling marked the majority of MECs, including both 
myoepithelial cells and luminal cells, demonstrating that embryonic 
K14" progenitors give rise to all MEC lineages (Fig. 1d-g). 


K14 myoepithelial stem cells 
The transcriptional profiling of CD29'"'CD24* cells revealed that the 
putative multipotent mammary stem cells'*’* are enriched for K5 and 
K14 (refs 12, 13, 16, 17). To determine whether postnatal K14" cells 
contain multipotent mammary stem cells, we performed inducible 
genetic lineage-tracing experiments of K14-expressing cells during 
puberty and in adult virgin mice. Doxycycline administration over 
5 days in K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice induced YFP expression 
in about 40% of myoepithelial cells but did not label luminal cells 
(Fig. 2a, b, e and Supplementary Figs 7 and 8). Surprisingly, 10 weeks 
after doxycycline administration, YFP was still exclusively expressed by 
myoepithelial cells (Fig. 2c-e and Supplementary Figs 7 and 8). To rule 
out that the remaining CD29'"CD24* myoepithelial cell population 
that was not labelled in the previous experiments contains multipotent 
mammary stem cells, we administrated doxycycline continuously to 
K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice during the whole process of 
pubertal development and found that almost all myoepithelial cells 
(>97%) but no luminal cells were labelled (Fig. 2f g and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7m). These data demonstrate that the K14-expressing 
cells do not contribute to the luminal lineage during mammary gland 
expansion that occurred during pubertal development. 

Administration of a low dose of doxycycline to K14-rtTA/TetO- 
Cre/Rosa-YFP 4-week-old mice resulted in the labelling of isolated 
myoepithelial cells 1 week after doxycycline administration. These 
cells were maintained for several weeks and about 10% of them 
expanded over time (Fig. 2h, i and Supplementary Fig. 9). YFP* 
myoepithelial cells expanded further during pregnancy and lactation. 
Some of them escaped mammary gland involution and reinitiated 
another cycle of expansion during the following pregnancy and were 
still present after the second mammary gland involution (Fig. 2j-] and 
Supplementary Fig. 10). The proportion of YFP-labelled cells was 
stable over time (Fig. 21), showing that these unipotent stem cells 
undergo long-term self-renewal and are not replaced by multipotent 
stem cells over time. 

Doxycycline administration to K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP 
mice at postnatal day 1 (P1) marked mostly myoepithelial cells and 
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Figure 2 | K14-expressing stem cells ensure mammary myoepithelial 
lineage expansion and maintenance during puberty, adult life and 
pregnancy. a-d, Immunostaining of K14 (a, c) or K8 (b, d) and YFP 1 week 
(a, b) and 10 weeks (c, d) after doxycycline administration. e, Percentage of 
YFP" cells in Lin. CD29'"CD24* and Lin CD29'°CD24* populations 

1 week and 10 weeks after doxycycline administration at puberty (n = 3 mice 
per time point). f, g, YFP expression in myoepithelial cells and luminal cells as 
determined by immunofluorescence (f) and FACS analysis (g) after 1 month of 
continuous doxycycline administration during puberty (n = 2 mice per time 
point). h, Percentage of YFP myoepithelial clones observed at different time 
points. i, Temporal distribution of clone size observed as single cell, 2-4 cells 
and 5 cells or more (n = at least 470 clones from 3 different mice were counted 
at each time point). j, k, Immunostaining of K5 and YFP in MECs during first 
and second lactation after 1 mg doxycycline administration at puberty. 

1, Percentage of YFP~ cells in MECs at different time points after doxycycline 
administration at puberty (” = at least 2 mice per time point). Scale bars, 10 1m 
unless stated; error bars indicate s.e.m. 


only a small proportion of luminal cells (Supplementary Fig. 11), 
indicating that the lineage restriction of K14-expressing cells occurred 
rapidly after birth. 

To determine whether K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre targeted a subpopula- 
tion of myoepithelial cells distinct from the putative mammary stem 
cells, we repeated these experiments using K5-CreER mice, another 
marker preferentially expressed by putative multipotent mammary 
stem cells'**'*!”, Tamoxifen administration to P1 and 4-week-old 
K5-CreER/Rosa-YFP mice initially labelled exclusively myoepithelial 
cells, giving rise several weeks later to myoepithelial cells only and not 
luminal cells. Similarly to K14-rtT A/TetO-Cre targeted cells, a fraction 
of K5-CreER targeted cells was able to clonally expand during puberty 
and pregnancy (Supplementary Figs 12-15), confirming the presence 
of myoepithelial stem cells and the apparent absence of multipotent 
mammary stem cells among postnatal MECs expressing K5 and K14. 

Lgr5, a marker of epithelial stem cells in different tissues'®, has been 
reported to be enriched in the CD29''CD24* population’. Lgr5 is 
expressed in only 2-3% of MECs, localized to the nipple region. At 
puberty, the vast majority of Lgr5* cells within the mammary gland 
were myoepithelial cells, although a small fraction of Lgr5* cells was also 
luminal (Supplementary Fig. 16a-d). Tamoxifen administration to 
4-week-old Lgr5-GFP-CreER/Rosa-Tomato mice preferentially labelled 
myoepithelial cells, giving rise to myoepithelial cells several weeks later 
(Supplementary Fig. 16e—m). Functionally, Lgr5* myoepithelial cells 
were indistinguishable from K14 * cells except for their clustering close 
to the nipple region. The only difference between Lgr5 and K14 is the 
Lgr5 expression and tracing of rare luminal cells. 


K8 luminal stem cells 
Lineage-tracing experiments using WAP-Cre mice, which is 
expressed and active in luminal cells during pregnancy, identified 
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long-lived cells that display the ability to clonally expand during 
pregnancy and give rise to luminal and alveolar cells, and are therefore 
called parity-induced cells’’. Ex vivo culture of WAP-Cre mammary 
explants, in the presence of several growth factors, suggested that cells 
with similar renewal and differentiation potential as parity-induced 
mammary progenitors may already exist in nulliparous mice”. To 
determine whether, under physiological conditions without ex vivo 
manipulations, luminal cells contain stem cells before pregnancy and 
whether these cells represent unipotent or multipotent stem cells, as 
has been previously suggested for human MECs*, we generated trans- 
genic mice expressing CreER in the luminal lineage using the K8 
promoter (Supplementary Fig. 17a). Administration of tamoxifen to 
K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP mice at P1 only traced luminal cells (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 17). Similarly, tamoxifen administration to 4-week- 
old and adult virgin mice induced YFP expression only in luminal 
cells (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Figs 18 and 19), and after 10 weeks, 
YFP* cells had expanded but were still luminal cells (Fig. 3c, d and 
Supplementary Figs 18 and 19), indicating that K8* cells contain 
luminal stem cells. 

Clonal analysis of K8* cells by administration of a low dose of 
tamoxifen revealed that not all YFP* cells persist long-term and at 
4 weeks after tamoxifen administration 40% of YFP luminal clones 
were lost, indicating that K8-CreER also targets more committed 
luminal cells (Fig. 3e-h and Supplementary Figs 20-22). Temporal 
analysis of clone size revealed that about 10% of the YFP clones 
contained more than 5 YFP* cells, some of which could be even much 
larger (Fig. 3g and Supplementary Fig. 21), consistent with the 
targeting of luminal stem cells that clonally expand and participate 
in luminal cell expansion during puberty and maintenance during 
adult life. 
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Figure 3 | K8-expressing stem cells ensure mammary luminal lineage 
expansion and maintenance during puberty, adult life and pregnancy. 
a-d, Immunostaining of K8 (a, c) or K5 (b, d) and YFP in MECs 1 week 

(a, b) and 10 weeks (c, d) after 15 mg tamoxifen administration at puberty. 

e, Percentage of YFP™ cells in Lin” CD29""CD24~ and Lin” CD29"°CD24~ 
populations 1 week and 10 weeks after 1 mg tamoxifen administration to K8- 
CreER/Rosa-YFP mice at puberty (m = 7 and 4 mice at 1 week and 10 weeks). 
f, g, Number of YFP clones (f) and distribution of clone sizes (g) observed as 
single cell, 2-4 cells, and 5 or more cells at different time points after 1 mg 
tamoxifen administration at puberty (n = at least 526 clones analysed from 
three different mice at each time point). h-k, Immunostaining of K8 (red) and 
YFP (green) in the mammary gland 4 weeks after induction (h), during 
pregnancy (i), lactation (j) and second lactation (k) in K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP 
mice treated with 1 mg tamoxifen at puberty. l, Percentage of YFP” cells in 
MECs at different time points after tamoxifen administration in K8-CreER/ 
Rosa-YFP mice treated with 1 mg tamoxifen at puberty (1 = at least 2 mice per 
time point). Scale bars, 10 um unless stated; error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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To establish further the renewal capacities of K8* luminal stem 
cells and their contribution to milk-producing cells, we induced clonal 
YFP expression in luminal cells during puberty and followed their fate 
during pregnancy and lactation (Fig. 3i-] and Supplementary Fig. 23). 
During pregnancy, only clones of YFP* luminal cells were found. 
During lactation, very large YFP clones were observed with some 
lobules that were almost entirely YFP* whereas others were either 
negative or mosaic for YFP expression (Fig. 3) and Supplementary 
Fig. 23). K8-CreER-targeted cells differentiated into both luminal and 
milk-producing cells, as revealed by the co-expression of YFP with K8 
and NaPillb in the fat-milk-producing cells; no myoepithelial cells 
were YFP™ (Fig. 3j and Supplementary Fig. 23d). After involution, 
some YFP cells persisted and were able to reinitiate another round of 
expansion during the following pregnancy and lactation and to escape 
cell death during the second involution (Fig. 3k and Supplementary 
Fig. 23). Even after three consecutive cycles of pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, K8-derived cells were found in luminal cells and milk-producing 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 23j-m). The percentage of YFP” cells was 
stable over time (Fig. 31), indicating that these cells are self-renewing 
long-term and are not progressively replaced by multipotent stem 
cells. 


K18 committed luminal cells 


Different studies suggested that luminal cells are composed of mor- 
phologically distinct cell types that are thought to display different 
proliferation and differentiation capacities*’*’. We used another 
luminal inducible CreER (K18-CreER)** to determine whether all 
luminal cells presented similar renewal and differentiation potential 
as compared to K8-CreER-targeted cells (Supplementary Figs 24-28). 
Administration of tamoxifen to 4- and 8-week-old K18-CreER/Rosa- 
YFP mice resulted in a patchy expression of YFP in the mammary 
gland. Only luminal cells were initially labelled and 10 weeks after 
tamoxifen administration, YFP-marked luminal cells were still pre- 
sent whereas no myoepithelial cells were YFP (Supplementary Figs 
24 and 25). Clonal analysis during puberty and in adult virgin mice 
revealed no sign of important clonal expansion, even during preg- 
nancy and lactation (Supplementary Figs 26-28). Together, these data 
suggest that the luminal cells targeted by K18-CreER display a low 
cellular turnover, and should be considered as more committed luminal 
cells, possibly representing the cells that are lost and/or failed to expand 
in K8 lineage-tracing experiments. 


Transplantation and stem cell differentiation 


To clarify the discrepancy between the results obtained in trans- 
plantation assays’*’* and our lineage-tracing experiments, we per- 
formed mammary reconstitution assays with cells labelled by our 
different myoepithelial- and luminal-specific Cre. Transplantation 
of 10° dissociated mammary gland cells—which represent about 
5 X 10* living MECs from 4-week-old K14-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice—into 
the fat pad of NOD/SCID mice allowed the reconstitution of a mor- 
phologically normal mammary gland with YFP* myoepithelial cells 
and luminal cells (Supplementary Fig. 29a-d). 

To determine whether the transplantation procedure itself can 
promote the differentiation potential of YFP-labelled stem cells into 
the other lineage, we induced YFP expression in myoepithelial cells by 
administrating doxycycline to 4-week-old K14-rtT A/TetO-Cre/Rosa- 
YFP mice. One week later the mammary gland was dissociated into 
single cells and a mixture of YFP* myoepithelial cells together with 
unlabelled luminal cells was transplanted into the mammary fat pad 
of NOD/SCID mice (Supplementary Fig. 29a). Seven weeks after 
transplantation, the grafted cells regenerated a new mammary gland 
expressing YFP in the ducts and growing alveoli (Fig. 4a). Microscopic 
examination revealed that the vast majority of YFP* cells were 
myoepithelial cells (Fig. 4b, c and Supplementary Fig. 29e-h) and 
only very rare clones expressing YFP in both myoepithelial cells 
and luminal cells were identified (Supplementary Fig. 29i, j and 
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Figure 4 | Myoepithelial and luminal stem cells maintain their unipotent 
fate in mammary reconstitution assay when co-transplanted in non- 
limiting conditions. a, Whole-mount of the reconstituted mammary gland 
after transplantation of mammary cells in which myoepithelial cells have been 
induced to express YFP. b, c, Immunostaining of K8 (b) or K5 (c) and YFP in 
the K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP graft. d, Whole-mount of the reconstituted 
mammary gland after the transplantation of breast cell suspensions in which a 
fraction of luminal cells has been induced to express YFP. e, f, Immunostaining 
of K8 (e) or K5 (f) and YFP in the K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP graft. g, h, Percentage of 
YFP* cells in K5* (g) and K8* (h) cells in the first and second transplants 
quantified by immunofluorescence in serial transplantation of unsorted cells 
from K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP (g) and K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP (h) mice. 
Scale bars, 10 {1m unless stated; error bars indicate s.e.m. 


Supplementary Table 1). Similar results were obtained after the 
transplantation of MECs labelled by K5-CreER (Supplementary 
Fig. 29k-m). Transplantation of YFP-marked luminal cells together 
with unlabelled myoepithelial cells after tamoxifen administration to 
K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP mice resulted in the regeneration of a new 
mammary gland expressing YFP in the duct and growing alveoli, 
but in this case only luminal cells and not myoepithelial cells were 
YFP* (Fig. 4d-f). Both luminal and myoepithelial YFP-marked cells 
could be serially transplanted without a significant decrease in the 
overall YFP chimaerism and with similar differentiation potential as 
obtained in the first transplantation. This suggests that both types of 
stem cells possess a sustained renewal potential and are not progres- 
sively replaced by multipotent stem cells (Fig. 4g, h and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 30). These experiments clearly demonstrate that luminal and 
myoepithelial stem cells actively participate in epithelial regeneration 
in mammaty reconstitution assays while still exhibiting the similar 
lineage-restricted differentiation as observed in unperturbed mam- 
mary gland when the two types of unipotent stem cells are present 
together at non-limiting dilutions. 

To determine whether the presence of only one type of mammary 
stem cell during the transplantation procedure can expand their dif- 
ferentiation potential, FACS-isolated YFP* myoepithelial or luminal 
cells were transplanted into the mammary fat pad of NOD/SCID mice 
(Supplementary Fig. 31a). As previously shown’*”’, transplantation of 
FACS-isolated CD29'°CD24* luminal cells alone failed to recon- 
stitute a new mammary gland upon transplantation whereas 
CD29""CD24* myoepithelial cells alone were able to regenerate a 
new mammary gland independently of the presence of luminal cells 
(Fig. 5a—c and Supplementary Table 1). Finally, we assessed whether 
there is a critical threshold of luminal/myoepithelial cell ratio that 
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Figure 5 | Myoepithelial but not luminal stem cells can be forced to adopt a 
multipotent fate in mammary reconstitution assays. a, Whole-mount of the 
graft obtained after the transplantation of FACS-isolated YFP *CD29"'CD24* 
cells. b, c, Immunostaining of K8 (b) and K5 (c) and YFP. d-i, Transplantation 
of 10* FACS-isolated YFP’ CD29"'CD24* cells together with 2,000 

Tomato *CD29"°CD24* cells into the mammary fat pads of NOD/SCID mice. 
Immunostaining of Tomato and YFP (d, g), K5 and YFP (e, h), K8 and YFP 
(f) and K5 and Tomato (i). Scale bars, 10 um unless stated. 


uncovers the bipotentiality of stem cells. Transplantation of FACS- 
isolated YFP* myoepithelial cells and Tomato" luminal cells showed 
that decreasing the luminal/myoepithelial cell ratio to 1/5, which is 
about ten times lower than physiological conditions, markedly 
increased the ability of myoepithelial cells to differentiate into luminal 
cells, as about half of the grafts were exclusively derived from YFP* 
myoepithelial cells (Fig. 5d-f and Supplementary Table 1), whereas 
the other half was composed of a mixture of YFP’ myoepithelial cells 
and Tomato* luminal cells (Fig. 5g-i and Supplementary Fig. 31). 


Discussion 


Our study shows that the mammary gland initially develops from 
multipotent embryonic K14* progenitors, which give rise to both 
myoepithelial cells and luminal cells, as has been suggested previ- 
ously”*. During puberty and homeostasis, the expansion and main- 
tenance of each lineage is ensured by the presence of two types of 
lineage-restricted stem cell, able to differentiate into either myoe- 
pithelial or luminal lineages, rather than being maintained by rare 
multipotent stem cells (Supplementary Fig. 32). Our data cannot rule 
out that some rare multipotent stem cells that were not targeted by the 
multiple different Cre lines used in this study exist in the mammary 
epithelium. However, the long-term maintenance and stable fre- 
quency of YFP cells, their ability to be serially transplanted as well 
as their massive expansion during pregnancy and lactation clearly 
show that unipotent stem cells are not replaced by multipotent stem 
cells over time and that the contribution of multipotent stem cells to 
mammary gland morphogenesis and adult maintenance, if it exists, is 
very limited under physiological conditions. 

Consistent with our data, previous experiments in which labelled 
and non-labelled MECs have been transplanted into the fat pad 
showed that the new mammary glands were composed of mixture 
of labelled and unlabelled cells'’”°, suggesting that multiple progeni- 
tors contribute to mammary gland development and adult maintenance 
rather than being performed by rare stem cells. In humans, analysis of 
X-chromosome inactivation indicates that breast epithelium is organized 
into multiple discrete regions sharing the same inactive X chromosome 
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and suggested the existence of multiple stem cells scattered throughout 
the gland”. 

Our study also demonstrates that transplantation assays, although 
extremely informative about the differentiation potential of tissue- 
specific stem cells, can be misleading in extrapolating the differenti- 
ation potential of stem cells under physiological conditions. These 
results may explain why genetically altered strains of mice that lack 
basal mammary stem cells in transplantation assays show no particular 
defects in development or pregnancy*'”*. The very low frequency of 
luminal differentiation of transplanted unipotent myoepithelial stem 
cells when luminal cells are present within the graft at the physiological 
ratio, and the increase in the multipotent differentiation of myoepithe- 
lial cells when luminal cells were depleted, suggested that either luminal 
cells restrict the differentiation potential of myoepithelial stem cells or 
that the differentiation of myoepithelial stem cells into luminal cells is a 
relatively rare event compared to the natural differentiation of luminal 
stem cells, and consequently these rare multipotent clones were out- 
competed by clones originating from luminal stem cells in these non- 
limited dilution experiments. The reason why myoepithelial cells can 
adopt a multipotent fate and are able to regenerate a complete mam- 
mary gland upon transplantation remains elusive. One possibility 
would be that mammary reconstitution assays recapitulate the process 
of mammary gland development and adult K14/K5~ stem cells are 
more prone to dedifferentiate into K14/K5 embryonic multipotent 
mammary progenitors under these conditions. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

YFP expression was induced in K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP, K18-CreER/Rosa- YFP and 
K5-CreER/Rosa-YFP female mice by intraperitoneal tamoxifen injection and in 
K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice by oral administration of doxycycline food 
or by intraperitoneal injection. Immunostaining was performed as described”*. 
Mammary glands were dissected and lymph nodes removed. Tissues were cut in 
pieces of 1 mm’ and digested in HBSS plus 300 U ml ' collagenase plus 300 pg 
ml! hyaluronidase for 2 h at 37 °C under shaking. EDTA was added for 10 min, 
followed by trypsin-EGTA for 2 min. Cell labelling, flow cytometry and sorting 
were performed as described'*'*. Dead cells were excluded with DAPI; CD45", 
CD31* and CD140a” cells were excluded (Lin _) before analysis. Unsorted mam- 
mary cells or FACS-isolated cells were re-suspended in 10 ul PBS and injected 
into the cleared mammary fat pad of NOD/SCID female mice. Recipient mice 
were mated 4 weeks after the transplantation and analysed 3 weeks later. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Rosa-YFP*’, Rosa-Tomato™, and Lgr5-GFP-CreER mice'* were obtained 
from the Jackson Laboratory. K14-Cre transgenic mice’ and K14-rtTA*® mice 
were provided by E. Fuchs. TetO-Cre mice*’ were provided by A. Nagy. The 
generation of K18-CreER mice was as previously described”. Mice colonies were 
maintained in a certified animal facility in accordance with European guidelines. 
These experiments were approved by the local ethical committee (CEBEA). 
Generation of K8-CreER mice. The CreERT2 fragment (supplied by 
P. Chambon) preceded by the B-globin intron and followed by a SV40 polyA 
signal was subcloned into pBluescript II SK*. The 3.5-kb sequence upstream the 
ATG codon of the murine K8 gene, obtained from the BAC clone RP23-254K21 
(BACPAC Resources Center, Children’s Hospital Oakland Research Institute) 
using the forward primer 5'-GGTGGATCACTTGCCCCCTCCGTTTG-3’ and 
the reverse primer 5’-GGGACAGCGCCCAGCGAAGGCCC-3’, was cloned 
upstream of the B-globin intron. The resulting K8-CreER fragment of 6.3 kb 
was released from the backbone by NotI digestion and was microinjected into 
fertilized oocytes to generate transgenic mice (Jacquemin laboratory). Seven 
transgenic founders were first identified by PCR, out of 27 mice born. 
Expression profiles of the K8-CreER founders were screened with reporter 
Rosa-YFP mice. Four founders expressed the YFP in cells expressing the endo- 
genous K8, and one founder K8 was used throughout this study. 

Generation of K5-CreER mice. The CreERT2 fragment, preceded by IRES, was 
inserted into the 3’ UTR of Krt5 in 129-derived ES cells. Correctly targeted cells 
were injected into B6 blastocysts. The neo selection cassette was removed by 
crossing a chimaeric K5-CreER male to a f-actin-Flp female (B6;SJL- 
Tg(ACTFLPe)9205Dym/J). First generation of animals backcrossed to B6 were 
crossed with Rosa-YFP mice. 

Targeting YFP or Tomato expression. K14-Cre/Rosa-YFP female mice express 
YFP in all cells derived from K14-expressing cells, whereas K14-Cre/Rosa- 
Tomato mice express Tomato in all cells derived from K14-expressing cells. 
For lineage tracing induced at 4weeks or at 8 weeks, K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP, 
K18-CreER/Rosa-YFP, K5-CreER/Rosa-YFP and Lgr5-GFP-CreER/Rosa- 
Tomato female mice were induced with 15 mg of tamoxifen (Sigma, diluted in 
sunflower seed oil, Sigma) by intraperitoneal injection (three injections of 5 mg 
every other day) and K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP female mice were induced 
by oral administration of doxycycline food diet (1gkg ', BIO-SERV) during 
5 days, or 1month. For lineage tracing induced at E17, pregnant females of 
K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP mice were fed with a doxycyline food diet at 
E17 for 3 days. For lineage tracing induced at birth, K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP and 
K5-CreER/Rosa-YFP newborn mice were induced with 125 pg tamoxifen (5 pl of 
25mgml * solution) and K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa-YFP female mice were 
induced with 25 ug doxycycline (Sigma) (5 pl of 5mg ml * solution diluted in 
sterile PBS) by intraperitoneal injection. For two-dimensional clonal analysis, 
K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP and K18-CreER/Rosa-YFP female mice were induced 
respectively with 1mg and 10mg tamoxifen and K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa- 
YFP female mice were induced with 1mg of doxycycline by intraperitoneal 
injection. For clonal analysis by confocal microscopy, K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP 
and K5-CreER/Rosa-YFP female mice were induced respectively with 0.2 and 
7.5 mg tamoxifen by intraperitoneal injection. 

Histology and immunostaining. Dissected mammary glands were pre-fixed for 
2h in 4% paraformaldehyde at room temperature. Tissues were washed three 
times with PBS for 5 min and incubated overnight in 30% sucrose in PBS at 4 °C. 
Tissues where then embedded in OCT and kept at —80 °C. Sections of 5 tm (for 
epifluorescence analysis) or 501m (for confocal analysis) were cut using a 
HM560 Microm cryostat (Mikron Instruments). 

Five-micrometre sections were incubated in blocking buffer (5% NDS/1% BSA/ 
0.2% Triton in PBS) for 1h at room temperature. The different primary antibody 
combinations were incubated overnight at 4 °C. Sections were then rinsed three 
times for 5 min in PBS and incubated with proper secondary antibodies diluted at 
1:400 in blocking buffer for 1h at room temperature. Fifty-micrometre sections 
were incubated in blocking buffer (5% NDS/1% BSA/0.5% Triton/0.1% Tween 20 
in PBS) for 2 h at room temperature. The different primary antibody combinations 
were incubated overnight at 4 °C. Sections were then rinsed three times in PBS for 
45 min and incubated with proper secondary antibodies diluted at 1:400 in block- 
ing buffer overnight at 4 °C. The following primary antibodies were used: anti-GFP 
(rabbit, 1:1,000, Molecular Probes), anti-GFP (chicken, 1:4,000, abcam), anti-K8 
(rat, 1:500, Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank), anti-K14 (rabbit, 1:2,000, 
Covance), anti-K14 (chicken, 1:1,000, Covance), anti-K5 (rabbit, 1:1,000, 
Covance), anti-K19 (rat, 1:500, Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank), Cy3- 
coupled-anti-SMA (mouse, 1/1,000, Sigma), NaPillb (rabbit, 1/300, provided by J. 
Biber). The following secondary antibodies were used: anti-rabbit, anti-rat, anti- 
chicken conjugated to AlexaFluor 488 (Molecular Probes), to rhodamine Red-X or 
to Cy5 (JacksonImmunoResearch). Nuclei were stained in Hoechst solution and 


slides were mounted in DAKO mounting medium supplemented with 2.5% Dabco 
(Sigma). 

Microscope image acquisition. For whole-mount, freshly dissected mammary 
glands were squeezed between two coverslips and were imaged using a Zeiss EC 
Plan-NEOFLUAR X2.5 objective. Pictures of immunostaining were acquired 
using X10 and X40 Zeiss EC Plan-NEOFLUAR objectives. Pictures were 
acquired on an Axio Observer Z1 microscope, with the AxioCamMR3 camera 
and using the Axiovision software (Carl Zeiss). Confocal pictures were acquired 
at room temperature using a Zeiss LSM780 multiphoton confocal microscope 
fitted on an Axiovert M200 inverted microscope equipped with C-Apochromat 
(X40 = 1.2 numerical aperture) water immersion objectives (Carl Zeiss). Optical 
sections, 1,024 X 1,024 pixels, were collected sequentially for each fluorochrome. 
The data sets generated were merged and displayed with the ZEN software. 
Mammary cell preparation. Mammary glands were dissected and the lymph 
nodes removed before processing. Tissues were washed in HBSS, and cut in pieces 
of 1 mm? with scissors. The tissues were placed in HBSS plus 300U ml ! 
collagenase (Sigma) plus 300 1g ml" hyaluronidase (Sigma) and digested for 
2h at 37°C under shaking. EDTA at a final concentration of 5 mM was added 
for 10 min to the resultant organoid suspension, followed by 0.25% Trypsin- 
EGTA for 2 min before filtration through a 40-11m mesh, two successive washes 
in 2% FBS/PBS and labelling. 

Cell labelling, flow cytometry and sorting. Two-five million cells per condition 
were incubated in 250 il of 2% FBS/PBS with primary antibodies for 30 min, with 
shaking every 10 min. Primary antibodies were washed with 2% FBS/PBS, and cells 
incubated for 30 min with the appropriate secondary antibodies, with shaking every 
10 min. Secondary antibodies were washed with 2% FBS/PBS and cells were re- 
suspended in 2.5 ugml ' DAPI (Invitrogen) before analysis. Primary antibodies 
used were: biotinylated anti-CD24 (1/50, clone M1/69, BD Biosciences), APC- 
conjugated anti-CD29 (1/50, clone eBioHMb1-1, eBiosciences), PE-conjugated 
anti-CD45 (1/50, clone 30-F11, eBiosciences), PE-conjugated anti-CD31 (1/50, 
clone MEC 13.33, BD Biosciences), PE-conjugated anti-CD140a (1/50, clone 
APAS, eBiosciences). PE-Cy7 coupled Streptavidin (1/400, BD Biosciences) was 
used as secondary antibody. Data analysis and cell sorting was performed on a 
FACSAria sorter using the FACS DiVa software (BD Biosciences). Dead cells were 
excluded with DAPI; CD45*, CD31* and CD140a" cells were excluded (Lin ) 
before analysis of the YFP” cells. For Lgr5-GFP-CreER/Rosa-Tomato and K14- 
Cre/Rosa-Tomato mice, the same procedure was followed, except that no Lin” 
exclusion was performed. A minimum of 1,000 YFP* cells was analysed per mouse. 
Mammary fat-pad transplantation and analysis. One-million unsorted mam- 
mary cells (around 5 x 10* MECs) (for primary grafts), 10° unsorted cells from the 
primary graft (for secondary grafts) or 10,000 sorted cells (either only YFP™, or a 
combination of luminal Tomato* and myoepithelial YFP*) as indicated were re- 
suspended in 10 ll PBS and injected into the number 4 glands of 4-week-old NOD/ 
SCID female mice that had been cleared of endogenous epithelium. Recipient mice 
were mated 4 weeks after the transplantation, and were killed 3 weeks later, when 
usually fully pregnant. Recipient glands were dissected, analysed by whole-mount, 
fixed and placed in OCT for further staining. An outgrowth was defined as an 
epithelial structure comprising ducts and lobules and/or terminal end buds. The 
percentage of YFP* luminal or myoepithelial cells was analysed on a minimum of 
1,000 YEFP* cells on an average of 12 sections per graft. For the grafts of unsorted 
cells from K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP mice previously treated with 15 mg tamoxifen, a 
total of 7,885 and 6,591 YFP* cells were analysed for the primary and secondary 
transplants, respectively. For the grafts of unsorted cells from K14-rtTA/TetO- 
Cre/Rosa-YFP mice previously treated with doxycycline food for 1 week, a total of 
9,352 and of 5,505 YFP* cells were analysed for the primary and secondary 
transplants, respectively. For the graft of mixed YFP* and Tomato" sorted cells, 
a total of 4,714 luminal cells was analysed for expression of YFP or Tomato. 
Quantification of keratin expression in YEP* cells. A minimum of 20 sections 
and about 10,000 YFP* cells per mice were analysed for K5 and K8 expression. For 
lineage tracing of K14-rtTA/TetO-Cre/Rosa- YFP, a total of 32,853, 31,429, 31,633 
and 34,002 cells from three different mice per condition were analysed respectively 
at 1 week and 10 weeks after tamoxifen administration at 4 weeks, and during first 
lactation and second lactation. No K8-expressing cells were observed among the 
YFP* cells in these conditions. For lineage tracing of K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP, a 
minimum of 10,000 YFP™ cells per mouse from three different mice per condition 
were analysed respectively at 1 week and 10 weeks after tamoxifen administration 
at puberty, during first lactation and during second lactation. No K5-expressing 
cells were observed among the YFP” cells in these conditions. 

Quantification of the number and size of clones induced in the mammary 
gland. A minimum of 500 YFP* clones were analysed per time point for each 
CreER/Rosa-YFP lineage in three independent mice. For each mammary tube 
section, the number, size (number of cells) and keratin expression (myoepithelial 
(K5) or luminal (K8)) of YFP clones was scored. The clones were grouped in three 
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classes according to their size, and their frequency was calculated as the percent- 
age of the total number of clones. The mean number of clones per 1,000 cells was 
calculated at the different time points studied and normalized as the percentage of 
the number of clones counted 1 week after tamoxifen administration. For the 
confocal analysis of size of clones in K8-CreER/Rosa-YFP mice, 69 and 197 clones 
were analysed respectively 1 week and at 4 weeks after tamoxifen induction. 
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